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To All of Us 


In their annual report for the year 
1943 the public trustees of the railway 
thanked all of our employes who 
“worked hard to keep the wheels mov- 
ing. 

The employes of this railway in all 
departments did indeed perform an out- 
standing job in the year just ended. With- 
out the co-operation of all, the railway 
could not have successfully met the chal- 
lenges presented in 1943, in what may well turn out to be the 
“peak” year of travel under wartime conditions. 


But 1943 is behind us and 1944 before us. Many trouble- 
some problems face us: shortages of manpower and difficulties 
of getting new equipment, repair parts and supplies. 





I ask that all of you, men and women in all departments, 
continue working with the same spirit of co-operation so that 
when this year has passed into history we shall be able to feel 
that we have done our full share in advancing the war effort 
through the transportation of millions in a war busy metropoli- 
tan area. Even greater exertion may be necessary in order to 
overcome the obstacles that will develop in the year ahead. 


In the matter of collision accidents, about which there can 
never be too much awareness on the part of our operating force, 
I urge operators to be a/ways cautious. A collision prevented ts 
injury to person and damage to property averted, — and, so 
important today, a vehicle kept in service instead of one sent 
to the shop. 


Making friends with the public, or what is popularly known 
as developing good public relations, does not refer alone to 
publicity nor to advertising. To accomplish this, there must be 
a vigorous organization intent upon giving the best service pos- 
sible to the public and cultivating friendly relations by personal 
conduct and speech. This is the task of every single individual 
all of the time. 


mostTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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CLEAR AWAY THE OBSTACLES TO TRANSIT IMPROVEMENT 





Asked to express his views, on a 
nation-wide basis, as to major post- 
war problems that will have to be 
solved by the transit industry, Mr. 
Dana prepared an article for pub- 
lication in “Passenger Transport” of 
which the following is a summary. 


“While we must not for a moment let 
up on the job of wartime transportation, 
every operating man in this business is 
concerned with the problems that will 
confront our industry after the war. The 
major question that confronts us is how 
to develop and maintain a standard of 
public transit service that will commend 
itself to that great army of people who 
have in recent months been subjected to 
wartime limitations in their use of mass 
transportation facilities. 

“It is simple to express aims and _poli- 
cies. But it is not so simple to carry them 
out. As some one has aptly said, “There 
is as much difference between planning 
improvements and making improvements 
as there is between feeling good and _be- 
ing good. The plans and _ policies ad- 
vanced by many transit companies must 
run a literal gauntlet of public control 
agencies before they can be*put into effect. 
The resulting delay and the narrow and 
unenlightened viewpoint from which 
transit projects are frequently judged, dis- 
courage initiative and breed despair and 
reaction. 

Public Carriers Linked to 
Civic Welfare 
“It is inevitable that travel on public 


carriers will decrease if obsolete vehicles 
and a poor quality of service are all that 


are available. Such a drift from public 
carriers will be accompanied by increased 
use of private vehicles, with resulting de- 
mands for more and more highway con- 
struction. Experience has already indi- 
cated that continuation of this trend leads 
on the one hand to dissipation of urban 
population to the surrounding country- 
side, while on the other, urban property, 
badly depreciated in value as the result 
of this flight of population, finds itself 
staggering under an economic burden 
that rises steadily as highway projects be- 
come more spectacular. 

“A major requirement for the immed- 
late postwar period, therefore, is to find 
a way of cutting through restriction and 
red tape that stand in the way of improv- 
ing mass transportation services in each 
community as rapidly as developments in 
the art will permit. To accomplish this 
there must be set up some means of di- 
rect co-operation between management, 
labor and public regulatory authorities. 
Only by such co-operation between the 
three major parties on whom the respon- 
sibility rests can mass transportation ser- 
vice be improved fast enough so that a 
large percentage of existing public car- 
rier travel will be retained. That the pub- 
lic interest would thus be served is self- 
evident when the true nature and full 
extent of the problem facing modern 
American cities is adequately understood. 

“During the war period progress has 
been made in the organization of labor- 
management committees in industry and 
in the realization of their value in raising 
morale and overcoming production. snags. 
Collective bargaining is outside their pur- 
pose. Improvement of the output of a 
given plant or industry is their major ob- 





jective—surely an ideal objective for labor 
FTO ljY_ Page Three 
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Co-operation 


and management to attack co-operatively. 
In the field of local transit, and particu- 
larly in the matter of enlisting community 
co-operation toward carrying out the ob- 
jectives laid down by the ODT, the war 
transportation committees named at the 
request of ODT Director Joseph B. East- 
man, all over the country have been mo- 
bilizing and directing sound community 
action in respect to transportation prob- 
lems. 


Must Cut Through Red Tape 


“We have but to combine the idea of 
labor-management committees with that 
of the war transportation committees to 
suggest a postwar agency in each com- 
munity—and in some cases on a wider 
area basis, for cutting through the maze 
of bickering, red tape and delay which 
frequently stand in the way of service 
changes and improvements that should be 
made as rapidly as possible following the 
lifting of present war-time restrictions. 


Champion Community’s 
Transportation Needs 


“Such a postwar transportation agency 
could be created either by an act of the 
legislature in situations where this was 
deemed advisable, or could be brought in- 
to being in other situations in other ways. 
The membership should consist of repre- 
sentatives of public bodies having juris- 
diction over transit matters, labor and in- 
dustry. The primary purpose of such an 
agency should be to champion the com- 
munity’s need for improved public tran- 
sit service; it should have responsibilities 
and adequate authority to represent that 
need in the development of all postwar 
community plans and particularly in the 
expenditure of public funds therefor; and 
otherwise to see that transit management 
is given encouragement and assistance in 
substituting modern equipment and mak- 
ing route and service improvements. 

“Tf it should become necessary it is not 
too much to suggest that such an agency 
might even sponsor the extension of pub- 
lic credit in order to make possible the 
acquirement of the most modern types 
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of equipment as rapidly as they can be 
made available. The public will not, and 
should not be expected to ride in the post- 
war period in ancient rolling stock that 
has long since outlived its usefulness. 
With the help of a postwar agency such 
as that suggested there should be ban- 
ished to the limbo of the scrap pile the 
twenty-five and thirty year old (and some- 
times older) transit vehicles that lumber 
down the streets of American cities. 
New Point of View Needed 

“Such rolling stock will not be compat- 
ible with modernized industry upon 
which public attention will be focussed 
following this war. Museum pieces can 
no longer be used to provide basic public 
transit. After the fighting war, this in- 
dustry will be engaged in a war of rejuv- 
enation. It cannot win such a war tied 
down by stereotyped regulatory practices 
and a negative viewpoint. The attitude 
of those who represent the public must 
be dynamic, not static. A new point of 
view and short cuts to achievement are 
demanded. Management alone has not 
the power, nor the freedom of action, to 
accomplish what is required. Frequently 
the permission of too many different au- 
thorities must be obtained before a badly 
needed improvement in transit service can 
be made. 

“A real renaissance of mass transporta- 
tion facilities is needed after this war. 
Mere phrases and slogans will not do. 
It is results that will count. And to ob- 
tain results in the improvement of public 
transit, public regulation must take the 
position not of a back seat driver, but as 
one of the interested agencies responsible 
for achieving modern and efficient service 
by working directly with transit manage- 
ment and transit labor. 

“The old order must change else helis 
copters and other modern improvements 
developed by American industry free from 
the dead weight of regulation and restric- 
tion after the war will submerge an indus- 
try which has proven in these hard days 
its essentiality, vitality and patriotism. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
“In 1936 at the White Sulphur Springs 


Convention, I made these remarks: 

‘But when, in a great metropolitan area, 
every important act of management must 
run the gauntlet of approval or disapprov- 
al of a multiplicity of local authorities— 
each in a position to exercise veto power— 
progress and improvements are discour- 
agingly slow—and that I hold is contrary 
to the public interest.’ 


Public Suffers Most 


“Those words carry more import to the 
future of mass transportation after this 
war than they did when spoken at White 
Sulphur Springs. Filing petitions to mul- 
tiple authorities, holding countless hear- 
ings, encountering needless delays running 
into months and, yes, sometimes years, is 
not the way to produce modern, up to 
date, efficient mass transportation in a 
world which will be rebuilding itself at 
a very rapid rate. 


“Tnvestors in transit facilities will of 


course suffer if the needs of the situation 
are not adequately visualized and met. 
But they will simpy bow to the inevitable 
and will ultimately turn to other activities. 
It is the public and the community itself 
that pay the awful and the enduring price 
in inadequate service, dissipated popula- 
tion and depreciated property values. 


Must Clear Away Obstacles 


“Obstacles to transit improvement must 
be cleared away. This can be accomp- 
lished only if government authorities, la- 
bor and management attack the problem 
in a new spirit of co-operation and team 
work. Unless this is done the industry 
will hobble along subject to the handicaps 
of the past and unable to rise to its po- 
tential possibilities. 

“Public transit played a large part in 
the building of the modern American city. 
Strike off its shackles and there is every 
reason to believe that public transit can 
again become a most important factor in 
saving these cities from the disintegration 
that threatens them.” 


TRUSTEES’ 1943 REPORT ANNOUNCES NEW ALL-TIME HIGH 
IN PASSENGERS CARRIED. 


Reporting that 1943 established a new 
all-time high in number of revenue _pas- 
sengers carried, the public trustees of the 
railway in their annual report filed with 
the Legislature on Monday, January 31, 
announced that the railway had paid to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
$1,301,191.50 for distribution to the cities 
and towns in the areas served in propor- 
tion to the amount which they have been 
assessed. 

The trustees also made known, that the 
railway had paid $228,614.42 to the City 
of Boston for the 1943 Governor Square 
Extension rental, which the railway has 
not been obligated to pay since the com- 
pletion of this extension in 1932 because 
of insufficient income. In the past, one- 
half of this annual rental has been met 
by the City of Boston and the balance has 
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been paid by the Commonwealth and 
assessed upon all of the cities and towns 
served, including Boston. 


According to the report, 418,203,633 
passengers were carried in 1943 which 
was 47,938,392 more than in 1942 and 
37,186,295 more than in 1917, the rail- 
way’s previous high year. The report 
stated that 58,240,174 miles of service 
were operated in 1943, which was 4,435,- 
712 miles greater than in 1942 and the 
highest yearly mileage since the beginning 
of public control. 


Comparing passenger traflic before and 
since the war, the trustees pointed out that 
123,753,005 more passengers were carried 
in 1943 than in 1940, an increase of 42 
per cent. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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The two charts appearing here have been compiled over a period of 25 years and 


reveal data on our service to the public. 


The chart dealing with derailments clearly 


indicates that operation has steadily improved after a sharp decrease in derailments in 


1921, and only a slight increase in 1922 


and 1923. Since then, reported derailments 


have stayed at an appreciable low level. In the chart tracing the number of complaints, 
it is interesting to note that in 1943, with the El carrying more passengers than ever 
before—the complaints about service and employes were lower than at any other time 


during the last 25 years. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

Of the $1,301,191.50 paid to the Com- 
monwealth for distribution among the 
cities and towns served, the trustees stated 
that $1,159,474.84 reimbursed the Com- 
monwealth for one-half of all past Goy- 
ernor Square Extension rentals and 
$141,716.66 partially reimbursed the Com- 
monwealth on account of past cost of ser- 
vice deficits. 

The. revenue of the railway in 1943, ac- 
cording to the report, was $37,653,731.95, 
the highest in the company’s history. Op- 
erating expenses increased by $3,538,- 
744.81. The chief factors causing this 
increase, according to the report, were the 
cost of furnishing additional service; an 
increased wage cost of $2,756,675.67 due 
principally to the increased number of 
employes because of the greater mileage 
operated and the greater amount of shop 
and office work; and the higher costs for 
materials, fuel and other supplies. 

Exclusive of the Governor Square Ex- 
tension rental charges, fixed charges in- 
creased by $1,123,007.87 in 1943, due 
chiefly to provision for Federal income 
taxes, stated the report. In 1943 the inter- 
est charge on bonds was reduced by 
$132,921.24 because of savings resulting 
from the refinancing through the Boston 
metropolitan district of $8,286,000 of El 
bonds which matured on December 1 
1942. 

As of the end of last year, the trustees 
said, 23 women were working as conduc- 
tors on two subway lines, 12 women as 
guards on the rapid transit trains and 26 
women in various kinds of shop work. 

More women will have to be employed 
to replace men, stated the trustees, if the 
drafting of married men with children 
results in the withdrawal of large num- 
bers of employes for military service. 

The trustees stated that up to the end of 
last year, 770 former employes of the 
railway were or had been on leave of ab- 
sence for service in the armed forces. Of 
this number, 85 have been honorably dis- 
charged, chiefly because of their age, and 
have returned to work for the EI. 


bd 
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The trustees stated that they believe 
there is a good public understanding of 
the conditions under which war time 


transportation is being rendered and 
thanked the riders for their “sympathetic 
understanding of these conditions,” and 


for their co-operation “in making less 
difficult the job of furnishing war time 
transportation.” 


The trustees declared that the outlook 
for heavy duty bus tires for 1944 1s far 
{rom promising, and stated that the rail- 
way has had on file, in compliance with 
an order of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, a plan for cutting bus mileage 
10 per cent, 20 per cent or 30 per cent in 
the event that an emergency arises in the 
supply of rubber tires, gasoline or repair 
parts. 


During 1943 the railway received Ig 
new buses, leaving 76 on order, and it also 
received 30 trackless trolleys. During Jan- 
uary this year, 12 new P.C.C. cars were 
received and 53 more are expected in the 
next two months of this year, 35 more 
during the summer and 50 more during 
the fall or early in 1945. 


The report stated that in line with the 
efforts to save rubber and gasoline, there 
was a saving in 1943 of 4,691,832 tire 
miles, 124,041 gallons of gasoline, and 
31,131 gallons of diesel engine fuel oil. 
The report also stated that in 1943 the 
railway made available for war purpos- 
es, 4,963 tons of steel, iron and copper 
scrap. 


The trustees made known that they 
have authorized the filing of a petition for 
recovery of the unpaid deficits for the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1941 and 
for the nine months ended December 31, 
1941. The trustees said that at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature an act was passed 
limiting to three years the time within 
which petitions founded upon claims 
against the Commonwealth might be 
brought. Because the three year period of 
limitation provided by this statute will 
shortly expire, the trustees said that they 
have deemed it necessary to authorize the 


— 
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filing of such a petition “in order that the 
rights of all the parties involved might be 
protected and adjudicated.” 


The prospects as to riding in 1944 are 
“unpredictable,” said the trustees, some 
factors tending to increase riding, others 
tending to reduce it. They pointed out, 
however, that riding in December, 1943, 
was only sightly higher than December, 
1942, and that riding in January, 1944, 
was not so high as that in January, 1943. 


The present year, said the trustees, will 
see a continuation, and perhaps an accent- 
uation of the difficulties in obtaining 


Town or City 


ARLINGTON 
BELMONT 
BOSTON 
BROOKLINE 
CAMBRIDGE 
CHELSEA 
EVERETT 
MALDEN 
MEDFORD 
MILTON 
NEWTON 
REVERE 
SOMERVILLE 
WATERTOWN 


TOTALS 
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manpower replacements, new equipment, 
repair parts and supplies. 

The trustees concluded their report with 
this statement, “In this report we wish to 
thank the riders who changed their hours 
of travel, the passengers who put up 
cheerfully with crowded cars and_ buses 
and all of our own employes who 
worked hard to keep the wheels moving. 
We ask for the continued co-operation of 
all and with it we believe we shall be able, 
in 1944, to furnish transportation service, 
where and when needed, to the limit of 
the railway’s available capacity and with- 
in the restrictions of a war economy.” 


ESTIMATED BENEFITS AFFORDED THE MUNICIPALITIES 
SERVED BY THE RAILWAY BY REASON OF ITS PROFITABLE 
OPERATIONS IN 1943 


Estimated 
Reduction 
Made Possible 
im 1944 

Tax Rate 

(Based on 
Total 1943 

Credits Valuations ) 
Dam 22,03 11S $0.42 
14/9293 ah 
1,043,831.96 a9 8: 
56,381.76 42 
116,097.98 .68 
21,463.07 50 
31,125.50 42 
46,703.67 .68 
45147437 58 
10,205.30 26 
10,293.67 .06 
11,699.86 .29 
77,109.62 .68 
21,517.05 .42 

$1,529,805.92 


(Total Credits of $1,529,805.92 consist of a payment of $1,301,191.50 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts for distribution to the cities and 
towns served and a payment of $228,614.42 to the City of Boston for the 
1943 rental of the Governor Square Extension of the Boylston St. Subway). 
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LIST OF EL BLOOD DONORS 
GROWS 


As activity on the war fronts of the 
world increases, the need for blood plas- 
ma to save the lives of the wounded and 
shell-shocked has grown to tremendous 
proportions. The El is proud of the ex- 
cellent showing of its employes, some of 
whom have donated five or six times— 
but many more donors are needed— 
needed badly. So if you are in good 
health, and haven’t donated within the 
last eight weeks, make your appointment 
at the Blood Center today. 

Since the last issue of Co-operation, 
those listed below have given their blood 
to save a life. Try to add your name be- 
fore the next issue—or add another star. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPT. 
Division One 


Anna C. Doherty** 
William Stamp* 

Rapid Transit Lines 
Lena AS Hayese* ets oe 
Dorothy Spry***** 
George Snook**** 
William Crosby*** 
Charles if Pagluica* 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS 
Paul A. Lieske** 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


James J. Regan**** 


Charles W. Coe*** 
Patrick J. Murphy** 
Warren Penn** 
William Fraser* 
John Lindquist* 
Frank McCarthy* 
James Brown* 
George Morley* 
Frank Quinn* 
Joseph Ciccio* 
Joseph DeCosta* 
Warren Penn* 
Kenneth Dempsey * 
Percy Gilbert* 
Thomas Hayes* 
Robert Scott* 

Martin McDonough* 
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News’ Notes 


John McLean* 
Anthony McNeil* 
Clifford Marshall* 
Richard Flight* 
John A. W. Crapo* 
Chester P. Malin* 
James E. Miller* 
Edmund J. Winslow* 
Joseph H. Callahan* 
Maurice R. Harvell* 
Bennett J. Hannigan* 
James E. Boyd* 
DEPARTMENT OF POWER 
GENERAL OFFICES 
Purchasing Department 
O. A. Bishop**** 
Catherine J. Dolan 
Esther H. Forgione*** 
Sarah E. Elbery* 
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‘Now in the Armed Services 





WITH THE PENSIONERS 


Seventy names were added to the pea- 
sion role since the last report in Co- 
operation bringing the total number now 


pensioned up to 790. 
George C. Ames, operator 
Peter C, Anderson, motorman 
William A. Bockman, operator 
Paul L. Bosien, inspector 
Albert S. Brigham, conductor 
Charles S. L. Brown, operator 
William J. Brown, operator 
Waldemar A. Bruze, operator 
William A. Bushey, motorman 
William J. Casey, switchman 
Frank N. Callahan, court assistant 
Leon V. Chase, operator 
John M. Clune, operator 
Henry J. Connor, operator 
Jeremiah J. Corkery, car cleaner 
Frank T. Cosman, operator 
Ada E. Crombie, collector 
Timothy Crowley, carhouse repairman ¢ 
George G. Dadley, operator 
Annie E, Dana, collector 
C. H. Dey, supervisor of wires and conduits 
Michael J. Doyle, motorman 
Joseph P. Gallant, foreman 
William Gardner, electrical worker 
Maurice Garfink, motorman 
Robert Gordon, starter 
Alexander Graham, motorman 
John W. Gray, operator 


| 


{ 


Peter F. Griffin, operator 

Timothy J. Hennessey, warder 

Willhelmina Hennessy, collector 

Della A. Hickey, collector 

Herbert W. Homans, crossing tender 

John F. Lander, collector 

Thomas Leonard, operator 

John W. Livingstone, operator 

Horace W. Lyons, car cleaner 

Thomas Macbeth, operator 

Louis F. Mace, guard 

Dennis J. Malone, operator 

John T. Martin, car cleaner 

George W. Mason, clerk 

Carl S. Merrill, operator 

Henry W. McCaffrey, starter 

William M. J. McDonald, inspector 

Julia F. McDonough, collector 

Redmond McDonough, warder 

Thomas J. McGrane, machine specialist 

Cornelius Murphy, operator 

William J. Murphy, operator 

Carl G. Nelson, bridgeman 

Christopher T. Nolan, operator 

Barry Noonan, carhouse repairman 

Mary E. Payne, collector 

Peter L. Perron, supervisor building 
maintenance 

Eric A. Peterson, operator 

Robert Powers, operator 

Edward J. Rogers, starter 

John T. Schomer, operator 

Charles L. Senter, operator 

Maurice P. Spillane, general claims attorney 

Thomas P. Sullivan, operator 

Timothy J. Sullivan, drawbridge operator 

John W. Tehan, carhouse repairman 

Alexander A. Thomas, collector 

Charles R. Tufts, operator 

Frederick W. Westacott, operator 

Albert C. Wilson, sub-station operator 

Bridget A. Winn, collector 

William Wish, guard 


DECEASED EMPLOYES 


Since the last issue of Co-operation, 62 
of our employes have been reported de- 
ceased. Of these six were active and 36 
were on the pensioners roll. The list fol- 
lows, showing the position they held with 
the railway and the year in which they 
entered our employ. 

Ernest Y. Acheson, conductor, 1917 

*Ernest M. Atwood, operator, 1906 

*Frank O. Banks, conductor, 1890 

*Margaret Bowden, cleaner, 1909 

John P. Burke, inspector, 1913 

*James Burns, motorman, 1885 

*James A. Cameron, operator, 1891 

*John F. Carey, motorman, 1897 

*Frank E. Carter, conductor, 1898 

Henry Chenevert, carpenter, 1943 
William F. Concannon, switchman, 1911 
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*Jeremiah J. Corkery, car cleaner, 1904 
*William Daly, operator, 1904 
*Neil Donahue, lineman, 1908 
Theodore A. Dowd, general helper, 1918 
*Albert P. Dowden, operator, 1910 
*Thomas Erwin, watertender, 1906 
Lawrence B. Fitzpatrick, machine repair- 
man, 1942 
*Martin J. Ford, warder, 1907 
Alvin R. Gale, conductor, 1917 
Russell W. Gray, yard motorman, 1912 
Samuel Habalow, operator, 1905 
Harry S. Haley, starter, 1900 
*Elbert D. Hall, operator, 1910 
William F. Healey, guard, 1942 
*Edward E. Johnson, starter, 1899 
*William W. Kaufman, conductor, 1903 
John F. Kelleher, switchman, 1905 
*Thomas F. Kennedy, starter, 1897 
*Peter J. Kenny, motorman, 1916 
Denis J. Lane, operator, I9I1 
Leon E, Livingston, carpenter, 1910 
*Melville C. Lowe, operator, 1899 
TFrancis X. Lyons, collector, 1940 
*Dennis J. Malone, operator, 1908 
Timothy J. Martin, operator, 1918 
Joseph P. McCann, supervisor structural 
maintenance, 1906 
Everett D. McClung, machinist, 1939 
*Lemuel D. McCullough, machine helper, 
1900 
*Vincent McDonald, foreman, 1897 
*Robert S. McLelland, operator, 1897 
*John T. McLucas, operator, 1909 
Thomas J. McNamara, laborer, 1941 
*Joseph Moreau, watchman, 1901 
*Thomas J. Mulcahy, operator, 1891 
*Michael Mulvey, operator, 1896 
*Francis J. O'Bryan, operator, 1912 
Robert O'Neill, motorman, 1910 
James F. O’Rourke, operator, 1917 
*Arthur A. Peckham, operator, 1905 
Frederick Ranieri, blacksmith, 1921 
*James F. Rice, track repairman, 1883 
Alfred Rothera, warder, 1918 
Daniel Sullivan, switch repairman, 1920 
*Patrick Sullivan, laborer, 1895 
William J. Thibodeau, sub-station operator, 
1918 
* Alexander A. Thomas, collector, 1918 
*Renforth Thompson, operator, 1906 
Simon Walsh, machinist, 1920 
*William H. White, operator, 1890 
*William Wish, guard, 1917 
*Harry W. Yates, conductor, 1903 


* Pensioned at time of death 
Y Deceased while in military service 


ABOUT OUR COVER 
PICTURE 


Sleek and deadly, one of Uncle. Sam’s 
submarines rises to the surface of the icy 
waters of the Atlantic. 
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WOMEN AT WORK HELP THE EL DO A BIG WARTIME JOB 





Employment of women on the Boston 
E] is an old story—they have done credit- 
able jobs in our offices and change booths 
for years. But today, with available man- 
power rapidly disappearing, they are per- 
forming jobs heretofore labeled “For Men 
Only.” 

They're conductorettes and clerks in car- 
houses and garages—they’re in the repair 
shops and machine shops of the rolling 
stock and shops department. 

At present there are many women in 
the Everett Shops alone. Some of them 
are doing work they never did before— 
but they’re glad to pinch hit for men who 
have gone to the fighting fronts. The first 
women to help in this war time period 
were employed in these shops on May 26, 
1943 and others have joined them since. 

Training for these jobs is thorough, 
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and the length of the training period de- 
pends a good deal on the type of work. 
All are carefully instructed in safety prac- 
tices, and observe a variety of rules such 
as these: 

Don’t wear floppy pants, cuffs or 
long sleeves. 

Don’t wear open toe, high-heeled 
shoes or sandals. Wear safety shoes or 
good sturdy low-heeled shoes. 

Don’t wear flying tresses. Keep hair 
fully covered. 

Wear safety goggles — always — 
when work requires them. Eyes can- 
not be replaced. 

These women—answering the call of 
Uncle Sam to fulfill a home front need— 
have proved their worth and are helping 
to write “Victory” in the History of the 
EI. 





Precision and accuracy are important fac- Different from any work they ever did 
tors in working this 4-spindle drill. It before, women master the intricate me- 
takes but a short time to learn to run chanics of surface grinders. 

this machine. 


ea ” 


Women have taken over the job of winding armature coils. Here you see them working 
in a section of the Everett Shops. Notice the safe and practical clothing they wear at work. 
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NEW P.C.C. CARS TO BE OPERATED IN TRAIN SERVICE ON 
SUBWAY LINES. TRACK AND YARD CHANGES NECESSARY 





For the first time anywhere P.C.C. cars 
will be operated in units of two and three 
car trains on subway lines here. Single 
units of P.C.C. cars have been operated 
on the Newton-Brighton-Watertown sub- 
way line since March 3, 1941. 

Up to date 30 new P.C.C. cars equipped 
for multiple unit operation have already 
pectarecelved...«Lbere: afew 175 .G. these 
cars on order, of which the War Produc- 
tion Board has authorized the construc- 
tion and delivery of 150 to this railway. 
Delivery of 35 more new P.C.C. cars is 
expected by the end of March, another 35 
during this summer and the remaining 
50 during the fall of this year or early 
next year. 

These new P.C.C. cars can also be op- 
erated as single units and the first of the 
new cars has been in operation since Feb- 
ruary 7. The operation of the cars in mul- 
tiple units will be started shortly. 

During the period while the cars are 
being delivered and operators are being 
instructed, these cars will be operated on 
the Reservoir-Lechmere line and as more 
and more cars are received and as more 
employes are trained in their operation 
they will be used on other subway lines. 
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When operated in trains of three cars, an 
operator is required for the first car and 
a conductor for the second and one for 
the third car. 

The new P.C.C. cars will be housed at 
the Reservoir station. Since these cars op- 
erate from one end only, a turning loop 
was provided and changes were made at 
Reservoir station in order to permit the 
more expeditious operation of these cars 
than the existing track layout allowed. 

The storage yard in the northeast cor- 
ner of the yard will be connected by lad- 
der tracks to a new track constructed be- 
tween the south side of the carhouse and 
Station street. Necessary arrangements 
were made with the Boston & Albany 
Railroad so that the Elevated could use 
exclusively about 3,332 square feet of Sta- 
tion street, a private way. This required 
the erection of a reinforced concrete wall 
about 363 feet long, 23 feet high at the 
highest point, containing 616 cubic yards 
of concrete, and required the excavation 
of about 8,000 cubic yards of fill. 

A new track was also required at the 
easterly side of Cleveland Circle to permit 
for double track operation between Reser- 
voir station and Lake street. 
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In the Service 





Sone ot 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 
FRANK D. ABBOTT, Operator—U. S. Navy T1-6-43 
EARLE M. ANDERSON, Operator—U. S. Navy 11-20-43 
HAROLD C. BOUSSEY, Machinist—U. S. Navy 12-4-43 
PAUL N. BURKE, Trackman—uU. S. Navy 10-30-43 
ALBERT M. BURLEY, Operator—U. S. Navy 11-20-43 
JOHN C. BURNS, Operator—U. S. Army 11-6-43 
THOMAS F. CALLAGHAN, Laborer—U. S. Army 11-20-43 
MARINO C. CERULLO, Operator—U. S. Coast Guara 10-23-43 
JOHN W. CHALMERS, Carhouse Repairman—uU, S. Army 12-11-43 
ALBERT E. CHAMBERLAIN, Elec. Worker—U. S. Navy 8-28-43 
FRANCIS O. CLIFFORD, Laborer—U. S. Navy 8-31-43 
CHARLES H. COLLINS, Operator—U. S. Army 11-20-43 
THOMAS D. CURTIN, Operator—U. S. Marines 12-4-43 
HAROLD W. DAVIS, Operator—U. S. Navy T1-6-43 
ERNEST B. DICKIE, Operator—U. S. Army 8-14-43 
ALBERT F. DIGGS, Porter—U. S. Army 12-11-43 
DANIEL M. DONOVAN, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-23-43 
THOMAS E. DRISCOLL, Guard—vU. S. Marines 8-29-43 
DAVID DUNBAR, Mach. Gar. Helper—U. S. Navy 10-23-43 
EDWARD L, FALT, Machinist—U. S. Navy 8-28-43 
MATTHEW A. J. FARRAHER, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-23-43 
JAMES A. FARRELL, Operator—U. S. Army II-13-43 
GEORGE F. FERRY, Laborer—Merchant Marine 9-15-43 
COLEMAN FLAHERTY, Coal Handler—U. S. Navy I1-6-43 
JAMES J. FORDE, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-16-43 
RALPH V. FORRESTER, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-30-43 
VINCENT T. FOURNIER, Operator—U. S. Army 10-16-43 
JOHN L. GALE, Conductor—Merchant Marine 11-2-43 
GEORGE E. GALLAGHER, Operator—Sea Bees 11-6-43 
AUSTIN C. GILDEA, Operator—U. S. Navy 9-10-43 
DAVID K. GILL, Trackman—U. S. Army 10-18-43 
PETER W. GILL, Operator—U. S. Navy II-13-43 
EDWARD J. GINNETTY, Operator—U. S. Navy I1-6-43 
FREDERICK A. GRIMSHAW, Operator—U. S. Army 10-16-43 
IRVINE T. HAINES, Operator—U. S. Army 8-14-43 
JOSEPH F. HAMMEL, Operator—U, S. Navy 9-13-43 
JOSEPH E. HANSEN, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-30-43 
CLAYTON E. HASKELL, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-30-43 
DOUGLAS HAYWARD, Operator—U. S .Army 10-22-43 
FLOYD R. HEMENWAY, Guard—uU. S. Navy 12-4-43 
THOMAS HIGGINS, Mach. Rpmn.—v. S. Navy 11-6-43 
JOHN J. HOLLAND, Operator—U. S. Army 8-21-43 
WILLIAM A. HOLMES, Starter—U. S. Navy 11-13-43 
JOHN F. JOYCE, Laborer—U. S. Naval Reserve 10-25-43 
JAMES R. KAVANAUGH, Operator—U. S. Army 10-30-43 
THOMAS J. KEANE, Operator—U. S. Navy I1-6-43 
FRANKLYN H. KING, Starter—U. S. Marines 10-16-43 
ALFRED F. LANDRY, Operator—U. S. Navy 11-13-43 
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a» eS ot 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 
JOHN B. LEE, Operator—U. S. Navy 11-6-43 
JOSEPH R. LEONARD, Wire Helper—U. S. Navy 9-15-43 
JOHN A. MacLELLAN, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-16-43 
MICHAEL P. McCARTHY, Lineman—vU. S. Army II-13-43 
CHARLES J. McCRYSTAL, Laborer—U. S. Marines 12-12-43 
THOMAS E. McDERMOTT, Operator—U. S. Navy 8-10-43 
JOHN J. McGRATH, Operator—U. S. Army 11-6-43 
CARROLL E. McINTIRE, Operator—U. S. Army 10-16-43 
JAMES F. McLAUGHLIN, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-16-43 
JOSEPH B. McPHERSON, Operator—U. S. Army 8-21-43 
CARROLL F. MONTAGUE, Operator—U. S. Army 12-11-43 
JULIUS C. MORRISON, Porter—U. S. Army 8-28-43 
JOHN J. MURPHY, Guard—uU. S. Army 9-25-43 
JOHN J. MURPHY, Operator—U. S. Navy 9-18-43 
MARTIN J. MURPHY, Operator—U. S. Navy Q-1-43 
CARL A. NELSON, Operator—Merchant Marine 10-30-43 
DAVID C. NOONAN, Car Cleaner—U. S. Army 6-12-43 
FRANCIS X. O’LEARY, Operator—U. S. Navy 7-21-43 
RICHARD J. O’NEIL, JR., Operator—U. S. Navy 7-3-43 
FRANCIS O’ROURKE, Operator—U. S. Navy 7-9-43 
TIMOTHY V. O’SULLIVAN, Operator—U. S. Navy I1-6-43 
MARTIN T. O’TOOLE, Operator—U. S. Army 7-9-43 
CHARLES J. PAGLIUCA, Guard—U. S. Navy 12-10-43 
NICHOLAS T. PAPADOPULAS, Operator—U. S. Army 7-30-43 
OLIVER PELOSE, Operator—U. S. Army 6-17-43 
*BARBARA A. POWERS, Clerk, Audit—U. S. Marine Corps 7-31-43 
RAYMOND J. PRENDERGAST, Operator—U. S. Navy 7-7-43 
JOHN W. RALEIGH,-Operator—U. S. Navy 12-11-43 
WILLIAM E. READER, Operator—U. S. Navy T1I-13-43 
JOSEPH W. REARDON, Operator—U. S. Army 8-28-43 
RALPH J. REAVIS, Porter—U. S. Army 6-3-43 
JAMES F. REIDY, Laborer—U. S. Army 7-3-43 
ALFRED S. ROMEO, Laborer—U. S. Army 5-25-43 
EDWARD S. RUSSELL, Operator—U. S. Army 10-7-43 
JOSEPH A. SAVAGE, Operator—U. S. Navy 7-16-43 
WILBUR F. SHEA, Operator—U. S. Army 10-16-43 
WILLIAM F. SHEA, Machinist—U. S. Navy 7-3-43 
STANLEY W. SHUMILLA, Operator—U. S. Marines 9-3-43 
CHRISTOPHER M. SMITH, Operator—U. S. Marines 10-2-43 
EDWARD L. SMITH, Operator—U. S. Army 10-16-43 
EDWARD F. SPELLMAN, Guard—U. S. Army 10-30-43 
JOHN J. SPELLMAN, Operator—U,. S. Army 9-25-43 
CHARLES R. STEPHENS, JR., Messenger, Maint—U. S. Army 5-28-43 
DEAN K. STOCKWELL, Operator—U. S. Army 8-22-43 
GEORGE R. SULLIVAN, Operator—U. S. Army 6-29-43 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN, Guard—U. S. Army 6-5-43 
JOHN M. SULLIVAN, Clerk—U. S. Navy 6-19-43 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


From training and fighting fronts all over the world, come letters from the boys 
who worked with us on the Boston El. Their letters are full of cheer and courage, 
even though they've gone through some pretty tight spots, as evidenced in a letter 
from Capt. John T. O’Neill in his description of the Battle of Tarawa. 

They all know we're backing them up with War Bond purchases and blood dona- 
tions and in other ways—but they’re anxious for the “homey” news of everyday hap- 
penings. Don’t forget “Mail Call” is the high spot in their day or week. So write 
today—let the boys know that the way of life they’re fighting for is surviving at home. 


Winwvesss=-— Mail 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

As you probably have surmised, I am 
now on Tarawa Atoll in the Gilbert Is- 
lands. We landed here in the assault wave 
and we really had a rough time. This 
was one of the best defended islands I 
have ever seen and it was manned by the 
pride and joy of the Japanese forces—the 
Imperial Marines. As I say, it was a 
pretty bloody battle but we emerged in 
the true Marine Corps manner and now 
have the situation well in hand. I was 
extraordinarily lucky in that I emerged 
practically unscathed. A couple of niches 
was the sum total of my injuries and they 
are no worse than scratches. 

Thanksgiving, a couple of days ago, 
really saw all of us here giving thanks to 
God—for still being able to do so! We 
had plenty to be thankful for! 

How are all the boys on the El? Best 
regards to all. 

Capt. J. T. O’Neill 
Bown 2nd’ Amp. [r./Bn. 
2nd Mar. Div. FNF 

Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Cal. 





Dear Mr. Dana: 

It has been some time since I wrote 
you but will try to give you all the news 
possible. 

At present I am stationed some place 
in England and had a very nice trip over. 
At first it was very hard to get used to 
the English ways, and more than anything 
else, the money. But that was soon over- 
come. 

I have visited London and also Scot- 
land, both of which I enjoyed very much. 

One thing I would like to tell you in 
this letter is about the American Red 
Cross. They are doing a very fine job 
over here for all the boys. The only re- 
gret I have is that I did not do more for 
them than I did. 


It’s impossible to tell you what I’m do- 
ing at the present time—but just keep all 
the gang on their toes and we will all be 
home before very long. 


Sincerely yours, 


Sgt. Fitzmaurice 11052044 

343rd Fighter Sed. 55th F. Group 
A.P.O. 637 c/o Postmaster 

New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Mr. Dana: 

Your recent letter was forwarded from 
my previous address in Washington. 

Your comments on the passenger load 
demonstrated what can be accomplished 
by co-operation and the type of leadership 
which has attracted nation-wide attention 
to the efficient operation of the Boston 
Elevated. 

It has been my pleasure to personally 
observe traffic conditions in a number of 
the large cities of the United States and 
South America, and I firmly believe the 
El is the outstanding transportation com- 
pany in the United States or any other 
country. 

I was greatly surprised at the very mod- 
ern rolling stocks in Brazil, although they 
still operate a number of high-step open 
cars, as well as Birney one-man cars. 

The thought never entered my mind 
that, after nineteen months foreign. ser- 
vice in World War No. 1, I would be 
shipped out of the country in this emerg- 
ency until I found myself in the Antilles 
Air Task Force in August, 1942. Have 
crossed the ocean by air six times and 
new enjoy membership in the Famous 
Air Club (The Short Snorter) which de- 
notes that I have made a successful trans- 
oceanic flight. 

In my present assignment I am Assist- 
ant Chief, Headquarters, Army Air Forc- 
es Weather Wing, where I supervise the 
handling of all types of Meteorological 
equipment and supplies. Mail addressed 
to me here will reach me promptly. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Major William F. McCrystal 
A-4 Division, Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces Weather Wing 
Ashville, N. C. 


ewe * poe F 
Aloha Mr. Dana: 


Since your last letter to me, I have 
moved around considerably. At present 
I am stationed at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
The weather here is certainly ideal—the 
temperature is never lower than 60 de- 
grees during the day. 
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I have been swimming at Waikiki 
Beach and also tried my hand at surf 
boarding. I believe in the future [ll limit 
myself to plain swimming after my ex- 
perience with that sport. 

The transportation problem here is 
quite acute. Though the equipment of 
the company is of the latest type, it is 
inadequate. Incidentally, motor coaches 
are used exclusively. The employes are 
all frozen on their jobs. I have toured 
the system in hope of gathering some tips 
for future use, but I’m afraid my time 
was spent in vain, as I could pass along 
tips to them instead, I believe. 

Thank you again for your well wishes. 
I'll always look forward to returning to 
the employ of the El. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph H. Murphy B. M. 1/c 
Hdatrs:;, "Co, Ac5- 

T. Hawaii 


—- * — 


Dear Sir: 

I have been in the Navy since Novem- 
ber, 1942, and on the few occasions when 
I have been able to get home I have seen 
some of the boys at the “Arborway.” 

Those of us who are serving in the 
army and navy sometimes are unable to 
keep up with the latest developments in 
the jobs we left behind. So, if you will 
please send me an issue of the latest “Co- 
operation” T shall be indebted to you. 

It will be a real pleasure to change back 
into the blue uniform of the Boston El 
when this war has been won—until that 
day I will be wearing the “Navy Blue.” 
It is gratifying to know that we shall have 
a job to come back home to and perhaps 
the glorious day of Victory is not far dis- 
tant. Until that day arrives—you “keep 
‘em rolling” and I will “keep ’em flying.” 


Sincerely yours, 

B. R. Johnston 

U. S. Naval Air Station 
Quonset Point 


Rhode Island 
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My dear Mr. Dana: 


I always look forward to receiving your 
letters to get news about the El. 


As for me—I am fine and am still the 
heavy weight boxing champ of this field. 
Had another fight only last week, and I’m 
enclosing a small clipping* about it. 

The weather here is terrible. It rained 
for three days and now it is snowing for 
the first time in six years. 

I am a mechanic here and my job is 
to keep the planes in flying condition. 
Incidentally, there are no street cars down 
here—sure miss Boston and hope to hear 
from you again. 


Yours truly, 


Pfc. Daniel ]. Cremens 
Puerta oqan 23°. .E.F.T. 
Turner Field 

Albany, Georgia 


* “Dangerous Danny’ Cremens_re- 
mained in the undefeated ranks for Tur- 
ner scrappers with a one-round kayo over 
Jimmy Fore. Cremens came in slugging 
and completely befuddled Fore who hit 
the floor.” 

a * ee 


Dear Mr. Dana: 


I have received your most welcome let- 
ter and was very happy about it. I have 
moved since I last heard from you and 
am now stationed on a small tropical is- 
land with plenty of jungle and mountains 
all around. We are just about ten degrees 
north of the equator. The weather is 
rather mild now—not like the cold weath- 
er you are enjoying at home. I rather envy 
you at home with all the cold and snow. 

All we have for transportation here are 
the Navy buses, as there are no street 
cars here. We have plenty of fresh fruit— 
all we have to do is reach up and get all 
the oranges, bananas, grapefruit or even 
pineapples that we need. We do not use 
American money down here and it is 
quite a trick learning the English system 
of money. 

I still am in very good condition and 
hope to be back in Boston by next Christ- 


mas—and if I am—TI promise to drop in 
and pay a visit to the best boss in the 
world. 

Sincerely, 


L. J. Gordon A.O.M. 3/c 
Ordnance Dept. Navy 117 
Fleet Post Office 

New York, N. Y. 


—_ * — 


Dear Mr. Dana: 


I was very glad to get your letter which 
was forwarded to me at this camp. This 
army life is fair, but it can’t compare with 
being back home with my wife and 
friends on the El. 


There are no street cars here to operate 
so I am at the truck drivers school. It 
seemed funny to me at first when the 
army was going to show me how to drive 
a truck—as I was driving them for about 
seven years before I started to work for the 
El. It is not funny now, since I have seen 
the type of terrain that these trucks have 
to be operated through. There is no such 
thing as stopping an army truck, no mat- 
ter what type of road or how much mud, 
clay or any other obstacle. 


The camp is a replacement training 
center for the Army Combat Engineers. 
As soon as the training is completed, the 
men are sent to an outfit where they are 
needed—many going right into combat 
zones. The work and training here 1s 
very much the same as the Navy Seabees. 
The engineers are the first ones into a 
battle area and the last ones to leave. 


I would appreciate very much receiving 
Co-operation so that I might keep up with 
the progress on the home front. I know 
that the whole El family is doing their 
part to see that the boys in the service get 
home as soon as possible. 


Yours truly, 


Pyt. Thomas J. Keane 
Mor Gish. bie bec. 


4th Platoon 
Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
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Former starter Wil- 
liam A. Holmes 1s 
now a Navy Petty 
Officer 2/c, stationed 
at Lido Beach, Long 
Island. He was on 
the railway until last 
November when _ he 
entered the service. 


Pyiclaliese te. AN 
anaugh is with the 
Army Field Artillery 
stationed at Fort 
Bragg, North Caro- 
lina. Before entering 
the service last Oc- 
tober he was an op- 
erator. 


John A. MacLellan 
is with the Navy 
Medical Corps as 
pharmacist mate 3/c, 
stationed at the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital. 
Until last October 
when he left to serve 
Uncle Sam he was 


an operator on the 
EI. 


Pvt. Michael P. Mc- 
Carthy, former line- 
man with the rail- 
way, is now with the 
Army Field Artillery, 
at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. His Army 
service started last 
November. 


In the Army since 
December, 1942, Sgt. 
Raymond E. Hanni- 
gan is with an Ar- 
mored Engineers Bri- 
gade at Camp Gor- 
don, — Georgia) Bie 
was a guard on the 
El before entering 
the service. 


Pvt. Alfred S. Ro- 
meo is. stationed at 
Nashville, Tennessee, 
with an Army Mili- 
tary Police Unit. He 
was a laborer on 
the railway until he 
entered the service 
in May, 1943. 


Former operator, 
William E. Reader, 
is machinist mate 
2/c with the Navy 
Reserve Seabees. He 
entered the — service 
last October and is 
now at Camp Peary, 
Williamsburg, — Vir- 
ginia. 


Now in an Army 
Anti-Aircraft Unit, 
Pvt. Edward S. Rus- 
sell is at Fort Eustis, 
Virginia. He was 
one of our operators 
until he left for ser- 
vice last October. 

















i 


Sgt. Walter M. Coyne, 
one of our guards, 
is with an Anti-Air- 
craft Unit at Fort 
Brade, Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, Michigan. He 
went into the ser- 
vice in November, 


1942. 


George F. Harring- 
ton, former operator 
on the El is with 
the Navy Seabees as 
fireman 1/c. His 
present station is 
somewhere in_ the 
Atlantic. He entered 
the service last July. 


Now a fireman 1/c 
with the Navy Sea- 
bees, Samuel J. Ja- 
cobs, Jr. is at Camp 
Endicott, Davisville, 
Rhode Island. He 
was an operator on 
the railway until he 
left for the service 
last September. 


Franklyn H. King, 
former starter on the 
El is a private in the 
Marines, stationed at 
Dahlgren, Virginia. 
He entered the ser- 
vice last September. 


Marino ©. Cerullo is 
with the Coast Guard 
at Manl ittin Beach, 
Brooklyn, ... Y. He 
was an operator on 
the El before enter- 
ing the service last 
October. 


John J. Bradley is a 
Seaman 2/c in the 
Navy and is now 
somewhere averseas. 
Until he entered the 
service last July he 
was a laborer on the 


EE 


Machinist’s Mate 3/c 
Edward E, DeLuc- 
cia is with the Navy 
Construction Unit at 
Quoddy Village, 
Maine. Until enter- 
ing the service last 
September, he was 
an: operator on the 
railway. 


Pfc. Christopher M. 
Smith is a drill In- 
structor in the Marine 
Corps at Parris Island, 
South Carolina, Be- 
fore going to work 
for Uncle Sam_ last 
September, he was 
an operator. 
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Former | sub-station 
operator Lawrence 
M. Fleming is a sea- 
man 1/c with the 
Navy. Seabees _ sta- 
tioned» at Camp 
Peary, W lliamsburg, 
Virginia. He entered 
the Navy in January, 
1943. 


Former operator John 
W. Raleigh is an 
Apprentice Seaman 
in the Navy at Samp- 
son, N. Y. He left 
the El to go into the 
service last Novem- 
ber. 


Paul N. Burke is a 
fireman 1/c with the 
Navy Seabees, seeing 
service somewhere in 
the Pacific. Until 
September, 1943 -he 
Was a trackman on 


the El. 


Pvt. Charles P. Dun- 
igan, former operator 
on the railway, is in 
the Army Quarter- 
master... Corps.) Fle 
went into the Army 
last July and is sta- 
tioned at Camp Lee, 
Virginia. 


Now with the Ma- 
rines, Joseph F. Con- 
nolly is stationed at 
Camp Pendleton, 
Oceanside, — Califor- 
nia. Until he left to 
go into the service 
last September, he 
was an operator. 


Pvt. John C, Burns, 
an operator on_ the 
railway until he en- 
tered the service last 
October, is in the 
Army, stationed at 
Gamp Blanding, 
Florida. 


Pvt. Charles J. Hoff, 
one of our collectors, 
is with the Field Ar- 
tllery at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. He 
entered the — service 
last September. 


Pvt. Thomas A. Mui- 
ligan, Jr. is with the 
Army Quartermaster 
Unit — stationed at 
Camp Lee, Virginia. 
He was a motorman 
before entering the 
service last Septem- 
ber. 
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Machinist’s Mate 3/c 
Clayton E. Haskell is 
with the Navy Sea- 
bees and at the pres- 
ent time somewhcre 
overseas. Until going 
into the service last 
September, he was 
an operator on the 
railway. 


Pyt. Anthony Papa- 
leo is doing his bit 
somewhere in Eng- 
land. He was a la- 
borer on the railway 
before leaving for 
the service in April, 


1943. 


Former operator Earle 
M. Anderson is sta- 
tioned at Camp 
Peary, Virginia with 
the Navy Seabees as 
Machinist’s Mate 2/c. 
He left the El for 
the service last Nov- 
ember. 


Former El operator, 
Richard J. O'Neill, 
Jr. is a fireman 1/c 
in a Navy Battalion 
somewhere in_ the 
Pacific. He has been 
in the Navy since 
July, 1943. 


In the Army since 
last November, Pvt. 
Charles H. Collins 
is with a Field Artil- 
lery Unit at Fort 
Bragg, North Caro- 
lina. He was an op- 
erator on the El be- 
fore going into the 
service, 


John M. Mulkern, 
3/c storekeeper with 
the Navy is some- 
where in the Pacific, 
Before going into the 
service last July, he 
was an El operator. 


Pvt. Charles R: Ste- 
phens, Jr. a former 
messenger on the 
railway is now in the 
Coast Artillery School 
at Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia. His army ser- 
vice started in May, 
1943. 


Former El clerk, John 
M. Sullivan, is a sea- 
man 2/c with the 
Navy Seabees. He en- 
tered the service in 
June and is now 
based at Gulfport, 
Mississippi. 
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BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


GENERAL FINANCIAL DATA 


Years Ended December 31 


1943 1942 

Revenue exceeded ccst Of SETVICE ou... eee $1,605,601.46 $924,204.46 
Operating revenue pcr Car-hour ...........cce $6.67 $6.34 
Operating revenue pcr revenue-mile 

ODELS CECE recess eee eecks es iaieusenfintaivescioes 64.52¢ 61.76¢c 
Average fare per revenue passenger ..........+5 8.80¢ 8.80¢ 
Passengers Carried 
REVENUE. DASSCTIPELS a: vps coer een see Hh sxaskeecstsstavdseene 418,203,633 370,265,241 
PRIS CCND-DC ND ASS EON GCL Ga cicsss inne cweesseacdansse0aareee 23.94% 23.87% 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile 

OP OTA UOC aaitencctecs sce ineas soe savsens sanodecbagsestnstereeiy 7.18 6.88 
Operating Facts 
GAT TOUTS OETA UC aiaicranegiseosticscdswictents oonthes teens 5,628,510 5,240,616 
vin SONSI a heatee cic sp -ceccenkics ss suztectgicocse nee caer 7,223,878 6,815,436 
Revenue-miles operated: 

RSP IdstTAn Sibir sccit kes xs datis-svecs teent- cee areanree 16,904,932 14,635,272 

SUPE ACES ye LWy On Osten staves scengs -bvaucenjteccsaeter 2,960,147 2,011,713 

SUPTACE ONE SIMA: oe ractsevsecwvcseth cstacdagentersenge 23,895,246 21,910,524 

| Sy oy eM Wey oes BAER op ope trne ener Eee 10,952,964 11,978,642 

Trackless troll y-tick.vcglecsessochatiscnenacete mites 3,512,017 3,268,311 

IN GVSPADET A CALS ha ietkens sh, caponessdousderet «steers 14,868 oe 

Total revenue miles operated.......... 58,240,174 53,804,462 
Accident Data 
Accidents per 10,000 surface-car miles........ 3.129 rs ea fo BS) 
Accidents per 10,000 trackless-trolley miles 2.041 1.955 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles ...........:eceeee 2.109 Va ae 
Accidents per 10,000 miles, R.T.L. .............. 1.898 mAs 
Revenue passengers carried per accident.... 28,538 26,755 
Complaints and Defects 
Complaints in regard to car Service ............ 152 196 
Employes complained of by car riders........ 611 724 
Power Statistics 
De. Kw.-hr, output gross per month............ 261,007,415 231,622,125 
Tons of coal consumed for powe?..........08 163,075 138,983 
Lbs. of coal for power per A.c, kw.-hr. ........ 1.28 T22 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, 
including depreciation: 
Per.d.c, kw.-hr. for car SeTVICC ............000 0.88¢ 0.80¢ 
Pers TOVENWE: CAT SINC iss ssekecesnessschacseentend 4,32¢ 4.12¢ 
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To All of Us 


The statistics on page 48 are most re- 
vealing. They compare important operat- 
ing facts for three trustee years. The 
year 1926 had, until 1943, the highest 
trafic in any year since the beginning of 
public control, the year 1933 had the 
lowest traffic and the year 1943 estab- 
lished a new all time high in traffic. 





A careful study of the statistics in- 
dicates clearly the chief problem of the 
railway, namely, the encouragement of a sufficient riding habit 
annually on the part of the community to provide enough in- 
come to meet the operating expenses necessary to render the 
passenger service and also to meet the heavy fixed charges upon 
this vast transportation system. 


In all three years, the fixed charges, over which management 
has no direct control, were high. These charges represented 27.9 
per cent. of income in 1926 and 39.3 per cent. in 1933 and 28.9 
per cent. in 1943. 


In the light of these figures the reason, for the deficit in 1933 
(and in other low income years) is plain. It resulted from the 
high fixed charges which are practically constant and must be 
met from income, regardless of whether the level of income is 
high or low. Operating expenses, on the other hand, reflect to 
a marked extent the actual use of the system and are subject to 
a considerable measure of control. For example, in 1933, operat- 
ing expenses were approximately 31 per cent. lower than in 
either 1926 or 1943 and still a sizable deficit occurred in 1933 
because of the constant factor of heavy fixed charges. 


Reducing operating expenses by 2-34 million dollars more in 
1933 would have meant the layoff of many men and the cur- 
tailment of many miles of service. Even had this been done, 
the character of service which could have then been rendered 
after such a drastic reduction in mileage would undoubtedly not 
have produced the revenue which was obtained in that year. 

In the interest of sound and honest public relations, our or- 
ganization should study these figures and be familiar with the 
essential facts which they reveal. 


E asa 


eset ON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Co-operation 


Vol. 23 
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No. 2 


REPLACEMENTS AND ADDITIONS TO EL PERSONNEL 
AN INCREASINGLY DIFFICULT WARTIME PROBLEM 


Running the El under wartime condi- 
tions has demanded adjustments and sac- 
rifices in every department of the railway. 
Additional routine duties, increasing traf- 
fic, new tax forms, repairing of irreplac- 
able equipment and the like, have meant 
a lot of extra work and workers. Coupled 
with this need for additional employes, 
the fact that in 1943 an average of 95 em- 
ployes per month entered the armed forc- 
es, were pensioned or left for other rea- 
sons, intensified the employment prob- 
lem. 


How the EI Makes a Drive for Recruits 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor the El pay- 
roll numbered approximately 6300. As of 
May 1, 1944, the figure had jumped to 
7134. These figures will give you an idea 
of the growing demands upon the system 
to keep it operating at peak efficiency in 
wartime. 


As early as May, 1942, when traffic fig- 
ures were on the upgrade and were ex- 
pected to surge forward as the war effort 
progressed, the El conducted a competi- 
tive examination for new employes in the 
blue-uniformed force of the transportation 
department. A total of 1ogr applicants 
took the examination at the Boston Eng- 
lish High School and 8g0 candidates 
passed this examination. The first suc- 
cessful applicant was hired May, 1942, and 
the list was exhausted by January, 1943. 


Due to the increasing wartime projects, 
many of the applicants on this May ex- 
amination list were employed in war 
plants when their name was reached for 
employment with the railway. Of the 
890 applicants who passed the examina- 


tion, 496 were employed by the railway, 
140 declined, 128 were in the armed forc- 
es, 85 were in defense work and 41 were 
disqualified for various reasons. 

After this list was exhausted and the 
riding requirements called for additional 
help, another examination of a large num- 
ber of men could not be conducted be- 
cause of the change in labor conditions. 
Orders were then placed for blue-uni- 
formed men with the U. S. Employment 
Service and this Service conducted the 
written examination for all applicants for 
this class. From December, 1942, up to 
May 1, 1944, this Service has qualified 
1750 applicants. The examination given 
to these applicants was shorter than the 
one conducted by the railway, but was of 
such a nature that it indicated the quali- 
fications of the applicants. 

During 1943 more than 800 operators 
and guards were added in order to main- 
tain the necessary service. To attract ap- 
plicants to our blue-uniformed force, an 
intensive publicity drive was started in 
October, 1943, by radio, newspapers, sta- 
tion posters and car card advertising. 

To date the major problem has been 
to maintain a sufficient force to operate 
surface vehicles and rapid transit trains. 
In order that the railway should avail it- 
self of every opportunity to attract appli- 
cants for this service, the requirements for 
height were lowered from 56" to 5'5” for 
operators and from 5'6 to 5.4” for guards 
on the rapid transit lines. There was no 
change in the standards for physical re- 
quirements and only a slight change in 
the standard eye test. With more than 
470 blue-uniformed men in the armed 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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WAR TIME PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 27) 

forces and others leaving the services of 
the railway for various causes, and with 
the additional men needed to operate the 
extra mileage to care for the heavy traf- 
fic, we have done all that we could do in 
order to augment the supply of available 
candidates for the blue-uniformed = ser- 
vice. ; 

A shortage also developed in the 
number of applicants for positions as car 
cleaners. An order therefore was placed 
with the United States Employment Ser- 
vice for car cleaners in June, 1942, and 
323 have been qualified for that position 
as of May 1, 1944. The examination was 
principally to qualify men who could be 
eligible later for carhouse repairman’s 
work, as this latter group must come from 
the car cleaners class. From June, 1942, 
to May 1, 1944, the railway has hired 
over 150 men for car cleaners work. 

The craft unions also are doing their 
share in supplying the needs of the rail- 


way for skilled men, but their lists too © 


have been depleted so that they are now 
having difficulty in making replacements. 


This problem of employe replacements 
promises to become more acute if, as 
seems likely now, more and more fathers 
are called into the armed forces. At pres- 
ent there is a noticeable decrease in the 
number of applicants applying either at 
the United States Employment Service or 
at the employment office of the railway. 


The United States Employment Service 
is to be commended for the assistance it 
has given to the railway in keeping up the 
flow of applicants for various kinds of 
work so that there would be no curtail- 
ment of essential railway service. 


Many Women Replace Men 


Due to the decrease in the number of 
male applicants for blue-uniformed _ ser- 
vice, another page in the history of the 
El was written when, on July 6, 1943, 
on the Reservoir-Beacon and Lake Street- 
Commonwealth Avenue lines running in- 


to the subway, the first woman conductor 
started her duties of collecting fares, op- 
erating doors, calling stops and perform- 
ing the other work of a conductor. As of 
May 1, we now employ 40 women in this 
capacity. 

Women were also employed as guards 
on rapid transit lines, the first one being 
hired on September 15, 1943. There are 


now 21 women employed as guards. 


Previous to the employment of women 
conductors, however, the railway had al- 
ready started replacing male collectors, 
who could be qualified for train service, 
with women collectors. Women were also 
hired in some garages and carhouses in 
positions formerly held by men. More re- 
cently, due to the fact that the craft unions 
were unable to fill our requirements, wo- 
men were employed, beginning on May 
26, 1943, as electrical workers-third class 
and machinists’ helpers. At present there 
are 36 women employed in both of these 
capacities in the Everett Shop. 


At the present time, since there are few 
male applicants for the car cleaners posi- 
tion, women have also been engaged to 
do this work. The first woman car clean- 
er was employed on March 27, 1944 and, 
as of May 1, 1944, there are 12 women 
working as car cleaners. 


The women are doing this work well 
and they have helped solve the manpower 
shortage for this work. These women are 
employed on a “for the duration” basis 
because of the plan to reemploy our men 
when they return from the armed ser- 
vices. 


Abnormal Employment Conditions 
Not New in El Family 


This isn’t the first time, however, that 
the El has had to solve the problem of un- 
usual employment conditions. In 1919, 
soon after the end of World War I—by 
present day standards a comparatively 
autoless era—the employment figure on 
the railway reached the total of 10,400, 
the peak figure in our history. By 1923, 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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the personnel numbered slightly fewer 
than 9,300. The increased use of automo- 
biles, especially in the summertime and 
over weekends, arrested the growth of 
traffic on the railway, so that by 1927 
traffic had begun to decline and continued 
downward until 1933, with the more se- 
vere drop occurring from 1929 to 1933, 
the bottom of the depression. 

The pick-up in business was slow after 
1933. From 1933 to 1941 employment be- 
came stable, with from 6200 to 6350 em- 
ployes in service. Except for seasonal lay- 
offs, which are not included in the basic 
employment figures, there was practical- 
ly no turnover in this period. 


In the years from 1932 to 19309, replace- 
ments in the blue-uniformed force were 
made by calling back employes who had 
been laid off prior to 1932. In 1939 all 
laid-off men who were eligible had been 
recalled to work for the railway. Realiz- 
ing that new men would have to be em- 
ployed, the railway conducted an examin- 
ation for the purpose of qualifying men 
for blue-uniformed service. This examin- 
ation was held in the Boston English 
High School in October, 1939. There 
were 1138 applicants who competed in 
this examination and of this number 749 
received a passing mark. The first of this 
successful group was employed on De- 
cember 15, 1939 and the last on May 6, 
1942. 

Of the 749 applicants who passed the 
examination, 503 were employed by the 
railway, 135 declined employment, 77 
were in the armed forces when _ their 
names were reached and 34 were disqual- 


ified for various reasons. 

What transpired subsequently with re- 
spect to employment, was outlined at the 
beginning of this article. 


Post War Plans Now Being Made 


After the war, the present volume of 
riders will probably decrease because of 
the cessation of war industries and_be- 
cause of the lifting of the restrictions on 
the use of private automobiles. 

The El hopes, however, to be able to 
maintain a satisfactory level of employ- 
ment. Replacements of equipment and 
improvements in the system will be made, 
plans for many of which are now in blue- 
print stage and others are being studied. 

In summing up the post war situation 
with respect to employment, Mr. Dana 
said, “I believe that the Elevated will be 
able to keep a satisfactory level of employ- 
ment after the war ends. All former ser- 
vicemen who wish to return will be placed 
without loss of seniority. The Elevated 
will do its share, and more, when peace 
comes.” 


EL BLUE CROSS GROUP WILL 
ACCEPT NEW MEMBERS 

In response to many requests, arrange- 
ments have been made to reopen the Blue 
Cross group for new members. 

To reduce overhead and eliminate the 
necessity for a physical examination, the 
Blue Cross accepts subscribers only on a 
group basis through their place of em- 
ployment. Any employe of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company may join at 
this time by completing the application 
card enclosed with this issue of Co-opera- 
tion. Wife or husband and unmarried 

(Continued on Page 38) 


ABOUT OUR COVER PICTURE 


Wherever the forces of the United Nations go, they must conquer 


hostile shores in the face of the enemy. Tailored to order for invasion, 
LSTs such as this land their crews of fighting men for an invasion job. 
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HOW “STAGGERED HOURS” HAS PREVENTED 
A CRITICAL SITUATION 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 










23,000 


HOW IT WOULD BE NOW 
WITHOUT S74GGERED HOURS 


: HOW IT WAS BEFORE 
! STAGGERED HOURS 
! : HOW IT 1S Now WITH 
| STAGGERED HOURS 


ionoat BAA BAAS : GY 


, INCREASED LOAD 
: Uy SPREAD OVER 
: ZA _| LESS BUSY PERIODS, 
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9,000 The solid black line represents passengers now using GF 
iM 21 down-town stations during the evening rush hours— er : A 
4000 the time shown in 15-minute periods at foot of chart, ee 
j and number of passengers shown at left—each figure 
AR} representing 1,000 passengers. 
3,000 Broken line shows volume of riding before staggered 
hours. Diagonally shaded area shows how increased 
2000 traffic was spread out over three hours between 4 and 
' 7 p.m. Grey peak indicates how increased riding would 
I have concentrated between 4:45 and 5:30 without 
1,000 staggered hours—a volume of traffic impossible to 






handle with present equipment and personnel, 
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MORE BLOOD DONORS NEEDED 


As the war enters its most crucial per- 
iod, the Red Cross is calling for more and 
more blood donors to help save the lives 
of the wounded. The El has made a 
splendid response—but the Blood Bank 
needs constant replenishing, and _ that 
means that more of us should go—and 
go again. 

Nine trips to the Blood Center is the 
record of Lieutenant W. D. Van Ness, 
formerly of the Electrical Engineering Di- 
vision on the El and now attached to 
Army Ordnance. This is certain proof 
that our men in the service know how 
important this contribution really is. Don’t 
wait another day to make your appoint- 
ment. Get on the El list of blood donors— 
or add another star if you have already 
contributed. 


El employes who have given their 
blood since the last issue of Co-operation 
are listed below: 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 
Division One 
Anna C. Doherty, stenographer*** 
Division Three 
Edward J. Crawford, operator 3136** 
Rapid Transit Lines 
Donald E. Woodside, starter 0267******** 
Josephine Craig, collector C-62** 
ROLLING STOCKS AND SHOPS 
Carhouses 
Francis J. Sharkey, car cleaner******** 
MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
William E. Kirby, foreman***** 
William Fraser, acting asst. supervisor** 
Anthony McNeil, painter 7393** 
Warren Penn, machinist** 
Peter Brady, painter* 
DEPARTMENT OF POWER 


Lieut W. D. Van Ness******#*% 


GENERAL OFFICES 
Purchasing Department 
O. A. Bishop***** 
L. David Boyden* 
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NEW RULES FOR EMPLOYE 
PASSES IN EFFECT 


Several important changes, which _be- 
came effective April 1, have been made 
in the rules for free transportation on the 
lines of the railway, according to a bulle- 
tin issued by Mr. Dana. 

Passes are now issued to all employes 
after thirty days’ employment—employes’ 
ticket books have been discontinued, but 
the use of individual employes’ tickets 
will be continued for transfer of tempor- 
ary employes without passes from one job 
to another. 


With the exception of certain annual 
passes bearing the personal signature of 
the President and General Manager, pass- 
es bearing the facsimile signature of the 
President and General Manager and the 
personal signature of authorized officials 
are now being issued as follows: 


Passes for quarterly periods (a dif- 
ferent color for each quarter) to all 
regular employes who have been in the 
service more than thirty days. 


Passes good for a month or for the 
balance of the current quarter to em- 
ployes on probation, and to employes 
hired for temporary work after they 
have been in the service thirty days. 


Passes for quarterly periods will be 
prepared in the Payroll Construction Of- 
fice and sent to officials and heads of 
departments for countersigning and 
issue. 


Passes for a month or for the balance 


of the current quarter will be prepared, 
counter-signed, and issued by officials 
and heads of departments. A supply of 
these passes may be obtained from the 
Ticket Department, and a record of 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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HERE-THEY.ARE AGAIN - - - 
MafaaZarD HARRY and suipsv© SUE! 


WwAD CLEANEp 
parr ceiten. 2 Viyg 





Harry and Sue think good 
housekeeping applies only at 
home. But a few mishaps such 
-as these will show them that 
good housekeeping on the 
job can help prevent a lot 
of accidents. a 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM HARRY AND SUE--- DON'T LET ONE OF THEM BE YOU ! 
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LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED 


The first award of long service emblems in 1944 resulted in 140 employes 
receiving new emblems. There were 45 employes who received em- 
blems for the first time (the 30-year class) and 95 em- 
ployes changed from one five-year class to another. 





LONG SERVICE EMBLEM 


This is the 50-year emblem. The others are like it except for 
the ground colors, length of service and number of stars. 


On April 1 the semi-annual exchange of Long Service emblems was made for 
the first six months of the year. The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to 45 
employes; 51 employes entered the 35-year class; 29 entered the 40-year class; 10 en- 
tered the 45-year class and 5 received the last emblem which we award, that of the 
50-year group. 

The list below gives the names, occupations and departments of the employes who 
were affected by these changes. Besides these, there are 1647 emblems worn by inac- 
tive employes. 


Cumulative Totals Active Employes 
BON CATING ate Ree rit vos). oye a ee 34 
ASN CAT th ten ee io eet See 82 
AON CAT ee i nt ieee ee 240 
35-Ledt meatal to fen ee on 477 
SOY CARY Cade od i ape, eee I21I 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department Transportation Department 
: Div. 3 
P. Crowley, arc repairman Frank H. Grant, operator 
W. Marshall, attendant Treasury Department 
J. W. Owen, asst. engineer M. A. Sullivan, station receiver 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department Transportation Department 
W. Devine, section foreman Div. 1 


J. Joyce, trackman 
Power Department 
J. W. Allen, electrical engineer 
Rolling Stock & Shops Department 
Michael J. Hayes, carhouse repairman 
Oscar F. Stoltz, electrical worker 
C. J. Tighe, carhouse repairman 


Thomas P. Maloy, operator 


Div. 3 


John Fraser, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Thomas J. Ryan, warder 
Ernest A. Sherman, gateman 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 

C. A. Godwin, wireman 

George W. Griswold, drawbridge operator 

W. J. Houlihan, wireman 

Walter M. Lowe, storekeeper 

P. McDonough, paver 

A. L. Short, act’g asst. Signal engineer 
Power Department 

Patrick Gill, head lineman 

Perley W. Kimpton, asst. chief engineer 
Rolling Stock & Shops Department 

T. E. Judge, carhouse repairman 

John J. Mullaney, car cleaner 
Transportation Department 
Div. 1 

Albert N. Carlson, motorman 

Martin F. Costello, operator 

Robert E. Hurd, operator 


Thomas F. Moore, operator 


Div. 3 


James R. Bartlett, operator 
Raymond A. Farr, operator 
Joseph A. Griffin, asst. supt 
Albin Johnson, operator 

John M. Knox, chief clerk 
William E., Lutz, operator 
Clarence C. Phinney, operator 
Lewis A. Power, operator 
Michael J. Rooney, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Ernest L. Beatham, motorman 
Michael J. Donahue, motorman 
Frederick R. Silliker, starter 
William T. Smeedy, guard 
Allen T. Smiley, train dispatcher 
Michael J. Sullivan, motorman 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 35-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 
Frank Canino, service car helper 
L. J. Collins, foreman of equipment 
William J. Delorey, wireman 
William H. Fraser, act’g Asst supvr. 
structural maintenance 
P. Frisiello, arc repairman 
Frank Kriesen, foreman painter 
Charles W. McCann, inspector 
V. Mercauto, arc repairman 
F, Nuzzo, paver 
L. Nuzzo, trackman 
P. Perella, trackman 


Power Department 
James Brady, line foreman 
C. O’Sullivan, operator 


Rolling Stock & Shops Department 
Essa Assad, carhouse repairman 
Ernest Balod, carpenter 
Patrick W. Harkins, carhouse repairman 
Herbert Hibbett, carhouse repairman 
Charles M. O'Leary, carhouse repairman 
Transportation Department 
Div. 1 
John Cahalane, operator 
Edward Connolly, operator 
Patrick J. Doyle, conductor 
James M. Harold, operator 
Patrick J. Joyce, operator 
Thomas J. Keane, operator 


William H. Mayer, motorman 
Patrick J. McCabe, inspector 
Patrick H. McDonnell, conductor 
Roland E. Reed, starter 

Timothy J. Regan, conductor 
Elmer C. Robinson, operator 
Arthur H. Warwick, inspector 
George E. Whittier, conductor 
Clarence W. Zetterman, operator 


Div. 3 


Melvin C. Bean, operator 
John J. Carr, operator 
Michael J. Daley, operator 
Richard J. DeCourcey, operator 
Daniel J. Dempsey, operator 
Lewis D. Gesner, operator 
William J. Glynn, operator 
Albert S. Miner, operator 
John J. Preston, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


George Keith, porter 

John J. Leary, warder 
Patrick Price, guard 

Francis L, Sennott, supervisor 
John G. Stailing, motorman 
John E. Tansey, warder 
Frank Trischitta, motorman 


Treasury Department 


Frank J. McKenna, station receiver 
Louis W. Rheaume, collector 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 30-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 
William J. Forrest, track cleaner 


Power Department 


Owen F. Glynn, oiler 
Michael Healey, groundman 
Hugh McKiernan, coal handler 


Rolling Stock & Shops Department 


Augustine Brown, car shifter 

Joseph L. Duff, machine helper 

James J. Hart, 1st class repairman 
Kostas D, Kounanis, carhouse repairman 
Warren Otterson, machinist 

William J. Rosemond, machinist 

Frank Serra, general helper 

Michael Szadaj, car cleaner 

Hector A. Xavier, draftsman 


Transportation Department 

Div. 1 
Douglas W. Brymer, operator 
James A. Burnett, operator 
James H. Donoghue, operator 
Fenwick V. Fidler, operator 
Frank J. Flanagan, conductor 
James J. Gavin, operator 
Patrick J. Haran, operator 
Alfred P. Jenney, starter 


John J. McCarthy, operator 
Eugene P. Monks, operator 
Michael J. Powers, operator 
John F. Ronayne, warder 
Jules I. Sirois, operator 
Thomas Spillane, operator 
Andrew Sullivan, operator 
Cornelius Sullivan, operator 
Harry S. White, operator 


Div. 3 


Thomas J. Ellis, operator 
Clarence J. Kibler, inspector 
Edward McLaughlin, operator 
Elmer E. Potter, operator 
Edward G. Shanahan, operator 
John P. Sousa, operator 
Michael Waldron, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Harold L. Chandler, starter 
John J. Cunningham, motorman 
Patrick J. Foley, collector 
James H. Griffith, gateman 
David V. Noonan, guard 
Michael J. O’Hare, guard 
Thomas R. Rooney, guard 
Robert J. Young, towerman 











DECEASED EMPLOYES 

Since the last issue of Co-operation, 44 
of our employes have died. Of these, 11 
were on the pensioners roll, 32 were ac- 
tive and one was killed in action in the 
service of his country. The list follows, 
showing the position each held with the 
railway and the year employed. 


Lawrence J. Allenburg, sub-station operator, 
1942 

*James Ashworth, lathe hand, 1894 

Isaac C. Austin, time table constructor, 1897 

*Waldemar A. Bruze, operator, 1909 

*Peter Clare, machinist, 1891 

Mrs. Gaynell P. Clow, collector, 1917 

*Patrick F. Crehan, track cleaner, 1888 

Philip H. Cutter, rail grinder, 1917 

William J. Davis, car cleaner, 1923 

*Harry B. Downs, general foreman, 1901 

+tArchie M. E. Duncan, general helper, 1912 

Thomas B. Egan, machinist, 1914 

Joseph A. Flores, operator, 1909 

Joseph W. Foley, foreman, 1897 

Louis F. Godfrey, oiler, 1915 

John C. Goulding, trackman, 1923 

Robert Hall, machinist, 1911 

Edwin F. Johnson, operator, 1900 
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Robert L. Leahy, asst. receiving cashier, 
1900 
Maurice P. Lozier, trackman, 1923 
John J. Lyons, operator, 1906 
Edgar E. MacLeod, inspector, 1912 
*Ronald D. MacLeod, operator, 1896 
Patrick J. Maguire, warder, 1907 
James May, watertender, 1906 
Daniel F. McCarthy, guard, 1910 
Edward J. McGrath, bridgeman, 1922 
Denis McLaughlin, coal handler, 1944 
Patrick McSharry, operator, 1911 
*Dennis H. Mitchell, repairman, 1919 
tJ. Walter Mullin, court assistant, 1921 
*“Michael A. Murphy, towerman, 1901 
John G. O'Sullivan, watertender, 1943 
*Lorenzo G. Parker, starter, 1887 
tAlfred Prew, Carpenter, 1912 
Joseph M. Quinn, Lineman, 1925 
Herbert J. Reardon, operator, 1942 
Timothy J. Regan, conductor, 1909 
*Robert Robertson, wireman, 1891 
*Henry D. Sellon, carpenter, 1883 
William K. Tanner, lineman, 1938 
YRobert H. Tarbell, operator, 1941 
James W. Wentzell, operator, 1905 
* Albert C. Wilson, sub-station operator, 1901 





t Laid off at time of death 
* Pensioners 
¥ Deceased while in military service 


PRIZE AWARDS AND SUPPER 
MARK CLOSE OF BOWLING 
LEAGUE SEASON 


The Boston Elevated Bowling League 
closed a successful season with a supper 
on Tuesday evening, April 25, attended 
by a group of sixty of the League’s bowl- 
ers. 

Prize money was awarded to the four 
teams in the highest standing and to the 
ten highest bowlers in the individual av- 
erages. Bowlers rolling the highest single 
string and the highest three-string total 
for the season also came in for their share 
of prize money. 

It is expected that the interest in bowl- 
ing will continue next season. The offi- 
cers for next year will be Ephraim Hawe, 
captain of the Salem street team, Presi- 
dent; and Henry C. Olive will continue as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Winners of the individual prizes were: 
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. Glen H. Watson 

. Robert G. Young 
Arthur Ritchie 

. Bernard Brady 
Charles A. Burgess 
. Joseph H. McCrystal 
. Harold M. Tower 
Vincent Salvi 
Howard C. Letson 
. Albert G. Arvenian 
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High individual single, 1 


Rapid Transit Lines. 


High individual 


three-strings, 


Salem Street 

Salem Street 
Everett Shop 

Rapid Transit Lines 
Division Three 
Surface Road 

Salem Street 

Salem Street 
Sullivan Yard 

East Boston 


51, Roy C. Petterton, 


Hennigan, Rapid Transit Lines, 


FINAL TEAM STANDING 


Season 1943-1944 


. Salem Street 
Rapid Transit Lines. . 
. Everett Shops 
. Division One ae 
East Boston Car House 
Fellsway Garage 
Sullivan Yard 
Surtace Road ....... 
Cambridge Subway 

. Division Three 
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364, William 
Won Lost  Pinfall 
83 25 39214 
71 37 38991 
63 45 38788 
59 49 38064 
59 49 37943 
54 54 37641 
4a) £65 37140 
42 66 34905 
35 73 36786 
31 77 36490 


High team single, Rapid Transit Lines, 574. 


High Team three-strings, Salem Street, 1550. 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 


Since the last report in Co-operation, 
thirty names were added to the pension 
list, bringing the total number now pen- 
sioned up to 820. 


John A. Arthur, starter 
William J. Baker, operator 
Charles W. Boyer, operator 
James F. Carlin, car shifter 
Albert N. Carlson, motorman 
John Cullen, switchman 

John Donohue, service helper 
John J. Evans, starter 

Joseph T. Farry, motorman 
John E. Forde, inspector 
Samuel S. Francis, motorman 
Mary J. Hanson, collector 
Henry E. Harney, operator 
William Hartrey, operator 
Michael J. Hynes, laborer 
Alfred Johnson, operator 
George W. Knapp, motorman 
John P. Leader, trackman 
Ernest E. McClenathan, operator 
Frank B. McDonagh, operator 
Horace B. McGraw, operator 
George W. Nickerson, operator 
Timothy O’Shea, motorman 
Patrick J. Queeney, guard 
Thomas H. Quilty, car cleaner 
Etta G. Rouse, collector 
Bartholomew A. Toomey, operator 
John Walsh, janitor 

William J. White, gateman 


EAST CAMBRIDGE VIADUCT 
DRAWBRIDGE HAS NEW SIGNS 


New signs reading DRAW OPENING 
were placed in service March 17 at Signais 
708 eastbound and 711 westbound, ap- 
proaching the East Cambridge Viaduct 
drawbridge. 

These signs are illuminated when draw 
tender is preparing to open draw, and at 
that time cars or trains must not be flagged 
past the red signal, even though no other 
car or train appears to be in the block 


ahead. 
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WE’D LIKE YOUR HELP 
To complete our 1922 Co-operation file we need to have issues num- 
ber 2, 3 and 5 (Feb., March and May) of that year. If you have any of 


them, we would appreciate it if you could turn them over to us for this 


purpose. 


— * — 


Families of our men in the service frequently know of their address 
changes before we do. When you are notified of a change, please pass it 
along to us so that the boys can get their mail from the El family promptly. 


—_ * — 


We want to use photographs of as many of our service men as pos- 
sible in Co-operation. If you have a picture of your service man, please 
mail or bring it in. All photographs will be returned. 


—_ * — 


All information on these items may be obtained from Mr. Edward R. 
Kelly, Room 718 Park Square Building—or by telephoning Hancock 1800, 


IE ie eee vk 


EMPLOYE PASSES— 
(Continued from Page 32) 

their issue should be kept by officials 

and heads of departments. 

The following officials are authorized 
to counter-sign passes bearing facsimile 
signature of the President and General 
Manager: 

Executive Vice-President and Treasurer: 
for Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Audit, Payroll Construction Office, 
Receiving Department and _ Ticket 
Department employes. 

General Counsel: for employes of his 

office. 

General Attorney: for employes in his 
department. 

Superintendent of Maintenance: for em- 
ployes in his department. 

Superintendent of Power: for employes 
in his department. 

Superintendent of Rolling Stock and 
Shops: for employes in his depart- 
ment. 

Superintendent of Transportation and 
Division Superintendents: for em- 
ployes in the Transportation De- 
partment. 
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Purchasing Agent: for employes in his 
department. 

Administrative Assistant to President 
and General Manager: for General 
Office, Inspection Department, Em- 
ployment Department, and other 
miscellaneous employes. 

Employes will continue to have the 
privilege of free transportation on the 
lines of the railway when wearing official 
cap and badge plainly exposed to view. 
As in the past, $1.00 deposit will be re- 
quired for the badge and also for the pass. 
These deposits will be returned when the 
employe leaves the service of the railway. 


BLUE CROSS 

(Continued from Page 30) 
children under nineteen years of age may 
be included in the membership. 

Return your completed application to 
your department head by June 5, 1944, 
at the latest. Protection will start for this 
new group on July 1, rg44. 

If you are already a member, you need 
not complete another card. 

Subscription charges are handled on a 
payroll deduction basis. 
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In the Service 





Be Paes * 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service ~ 
GEORGE C. ASH, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-22-44 
LOUIS L. BACKNER, Laborer—U. S. Army 2-5-44 
LAWRENCE U. BLOOM, Operator—U. S. Army 1-15-44 
MELVIN J. BOTBOL, Operator—U. S. Navy I-1-44 
RICHARD W. BRENNAN, Operator—U. S. Army I-I-44 
MARSHALL D. BRIDGES, Operator—U. S. Army 1-23-44 
ROBERT J. BROWN, Clerk, Payroll Off—U. S. Navy 2-17-44 
FRANK J. BRYSON, Operator—U. S. Army 2-13-44 
EDWARD J. BURKE, Mach. Chauf. Rpmn.—vU. S. Army 2-20-44 
FREDERICK W. BURT, JR., Fireman—Merchant Marine 1-15-44 
CHARLES F. CAIN, Trackman—Merchant Marine 12-31-43 
JOSEPH P. CAMPBELL, Wireman—U S. Army 1-29-44 
JOSEPH D. CANNON, Traffic Clerk Timetable Dept——U. S. Army 1-7-44 
DANIEL F. CAREY, Operator—U. S. Army 1-29-44 
ARNOLD P. CHARLES, Operator—U. S. Marines I-1-44 
MATTHEW J. CONNELL, Operator—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
WILLIAM E. CONNELL, Operator—U. S. Army 1-28-44 
RICHARD L. CUOZZO, Operator—U. S. Army 1-15-44 
MICHAEL J. D’AVOLIO, Guard—U, S. Army 2-18-44 
EDWARD F. DEMPSEY, Laborer—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
EDMUND V. DONNELLY, Operator—U. S. Navy 2-5-44 
JOHN P. DONOVAN, Car cleaner—U. S. Army 12-25-43 
RICHARD B. ETHIER, Trackman—uU. S. Army 2-26-44 
RAYMOND F. FECTEAU, Guard—vU. S. Army 1-19-44 
JOHN E. FENNELL, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-19-44 
ALLEN L. FIDLER, Guard—vU, S. Navy 1-22-44 
RICHARD W. FLEMING, Operator—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
ALLEN M. FLETCHER, Operator—U. S. Army 2-6-44 
ROBERT J. GRIFFIN, Mach. Chauf. Rpmn.—vU, S. Army 1-29-44 
FRED T:. GULLICKSEN, JR., Elec. Helper—U. S. Army 2-5-44 
HAROLD L. GURIN, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-23-44 
ERLING N. HANSEN, Operator—U. S. Army 2-2-44 
JOHN J. HARKINS, Operator—U. S. Navy 2-26-44 
MEMELAOS F. HATZIMAMOLIS, Operator—U, S. Navy 1-18-44 
JOHN A. HILL, Operator—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
FRANCIS E. HORGAN, Operator—U. S. Marines 1-22-44 
HENRY T. HORNE, Guard—Merchant Marine 12-29-43 
CHARLES F. HUDSON, Lineman—U. S. Navy 1-8-44 
MICHAEL J. HURLEY, Operator—U. S. Navy I-I-44 
LAWRENCE J. KEANE, Operator—U. S. Army 2-11-44 
WALTER J. KEITH, General Helper—U. S. Army 1-29-44 
JACK H. KEMP, Operator—U. S. Army 1-27-44 
EDWIN M. KENRICK, Sub-Sta. Operator—U. S. Army 2-22-44 


ALBERT M. KILLION, Operator—U. S. Army 


I-I 

WILLIAM J. KING, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-29-44 
THOMAS N. LARKIN, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-26-44 
ALFRED E. LAVERS, JR., Operator—U. S. Navy 2-26-44 
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Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 
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THOMAS J. LAWLESS, Operator—U. S. Army 12-24-43 
GEORGE J. LECAROZ, Laborer—U. S. Navy 1-15-44 
JOSEPH E. LECAROZ, Mach. Chauf. Rpmn.—u. S. Navy 2-12-44 
GERALD J. LEE, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-26-44 
THOMAS R. LOMBARD, Operator—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
MARTIN R. LYDON, Operator—U. S. Army 1-15-44 
WILLIAM W. LYDON, Motorman, RTL—U, S. Army 2-25-44 
ELWIN R. MARSHALL, Porter—U. S. Army 1-15-44 
JOSEPH F. McCANN, Operator—U. S. Army 2-5-44 
LEO W. McCARRON, Operator—U. S. Army 1-15-44 
JEREMIAH J. McCARTHY, Operator—U. S. Army 1-29-44 
JOSEPH F. McCORMACK, Operator—U. S. Army 2-26-44 
EDWARD J. McGREAL, Operator—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
JAMES P. MEEHAN, Mach. Gar. Helper—U. S. Navy 2-29-44 
ROBERT W. MUNCHBACH, Garage Helper—U. S. Army 1-15-44 
LEO M. MURRAY, Operator—U. S. Army 1-26-44 
GEORGE S. PALMER, Operator—U. S. Army 12-18-43 
ANTHONY PASQUARILLA, Carhouse Rpmn.—U. S. Army 1-8-44 
JOSEPH PIGNATO, Operator—U. S. Army 12-25-43 
SALVATORE F. POMODORO, Laborer—U. S. Navy 2-5-44 
WILLIAM A. REILLY, Operator—U. S, Army 1-22-44 
JOSEPH G. SCARRY, Motorman, RTL—U. S. Army I-1-44 
ANTHONY R. SCOPA, Operator—U. S. Army 2-26-44 
JAMES L. SPRIGGS, Car Rpmn.—uU. S. Army 2-26-44 
JOSEPH F. SULLIVAN, Machine Garage Helper—U. S. Army 6-26-43 
PHILIP B. SULLIVAN, Operator—U. S. Navy I-1-44 
WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN, Operator—U. S. Army I-I-44 
JOSEPH A. SWEENEY, Operator—U, S. Army 7-2-43 
STEPHEN J. SWEENEY, Starter—U. S. Navy 6-19-43 
ELMER E. TABER, Operator—U. S. Merchant Marine 7-28-43 
PATRICK J. TAGUE, JR., Operator—U,. S. Navy 10-2-43 
ROBERT H. TARBELL, Operator—U. S. Marines 5-8-43 
JOSEPH A. THYNE, Clerk—U. S. Navy 2-12-44 
RUDOLPH C. THYNE, Clerk, Ticket Dept—U. S. Army 12-11-43 
WALTER H. TOMLINSON, Inspector of tests, 

Signal Div—U. S. Army 12-18-43 
JOHN J. TRACEY, JR., Guard—U, S. Army 6-14-43 
VINCENT F. TRACY, Operator—U. S. Army 1-31-44 
ALMON TUTEIN, Clerk—U. S. Army — I-I-44 
JOHN A. TYNAN, JR., Operator—U. S. Army I-I-44 
R. VICTOR WADE, Guard—vu. S. Navy 10-23-43 
JOHN J. WALL, Lineman—wU, S. Army 10-2-43 
PATRICK S. WALLACE, Operator—U. S. Navy 8-21-43 
THOMAS J. WALSH, JR., Operator—U. S. Army 12-11-43 
JOHN E. WALTERS, Operator—U. S. Army 11-27-43 
ABRAHAM S. WEISBERG, General Helper—U. S. Army 7-3-43 
ERNEST R. WRIGHT, Sub-Station Operator—U. S. Army 6-26-43 
FRANCIS H. YOUT, Operator—U. S. Army 1-22-44 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 

As each month goes by, it seems that the letters coming to us from the boys of 
the El, are from battle fronts farther away. Still, they all voice the same feeling—that 
letters from home make them feel closer—make them feel that no matter how far 
away they are, they are still a part of us. This boost to their morale that our letters 
bring them, is as necessary as the weapons with which they fight. 

Read thoughtfully the letters reproduced here—then sit down and write. It doesn’t 
matter whether you know them or not—they’re all part of the El family. Write to 


them today—then back them up still further by buying an extra War Bond. 


Gilbert Islands 
My dear Mr. Dana: 

Received your back copies of Co-op- 
eration, and needless to say I was very 
happy—both to hear how things are pro- 
gressing on the El and also to read some 
of the letters from the fellows in “our big 
family.” 

Since I last wrote you the rules of cen- 
sorship have been lifted somewhat and 
now I can tell you a few of the places that 
I’ve been to. I’ve spent some time at Can- 
ton Island, Funa Futi (in the Ellice 
Group), and now I’m safely ensconced in 
the Gilbert Islands. 

As you know one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles in the history of our country was 
fought here. Many a valiant and courag- 
eous Marine gave his life so that others 
could live. What was once a beautiful 
South Sea Island is now stripped of all 
its beauty—no more do the palm and co- 
conut trees sway in the tropical winds— 
n» more do the greenish blue waters beat 
against the calm shores. No, all that is 
gone and God only knows if this place 
will ever bloom into what it was before 


this war. 

Yes, this island is littered with little 
white crosses, and beneath these lie many 
a mother’s son. Great stories could be 
written about these fellows—how they 
fought until the last beat of their heart 
could scarcely be heard above the rumble 
of guns and bombs—oh, yes, plenty could 
be written—but what good will it do. 
When the fellows pack uv and leave to 
go to another island, all they can say as 
they pass the graves of their buddies is a 
plain and simple “Thank you, Pal.” We 
over here who have seen this know what 
it is to pay the supreme sacrifice. But, 
honestly, I don’t believe that half the peo- 
ple back in the States know that there is 
a war going on. If they did, we wouldn't 
be hearing about strikes, racial entangle- 
ments, political differences and a great 
many more things that tend to break the 
morale of our fighting man. 

And here is where I can hold my head 
high and give thanks that I am one of 
the employes of the El. Oh, yes, disagree- 
ments and difficulties arise occasionally, 
but we can settle those differences right 
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in “our little home.” Nobody else on the 
outside need hear of them, and this is 
why there are so many good men and 
women working for the El; this is why 
the El has had the highest safety record 
of any transportation company in the 
country. These men and women have a 
deep pride and interest in their work. 
Their goal is to see that the wheels of 
_ transportation are kept moving so that we 
fellows in the service might come home a 
bit earlier than expected. They are all 
true Americans and there is hardly a fel- 
low in this outfit that wouldn’t get down 
on his knees at night and thank God for 
such people. Why can’t other companies 
copy the pattern of the El? 

Well, Sir, I'll have to leave you for now. 
I'll try and keep you posted on the condi- 
tions out here from time to time. If you 
don’t hear from me as often as you would 
like, please remember that my time is not 
my own. The evacuation of the sick and 
wounded is my job, and you can bet that 
it uses up most of my time. Thanks again 
for the “Co-op”—please keep them com- 
ing. Regards to all the fellows in the fam- 
ily, and best of luck to you. Keep ‘em 
rolling—and we'll keep ’em flying. 

As ever, 

S/Sgt. Thos. F. Carty—31241252 
8ogth Med. AFT So. APO No. 953 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

After the President sent me his greet- 
ings, Uncle Sam has placed me as one of 
the millions of ambassadors of bad will to 
the Germans, over here somewhere in 
England. The difference between this 
country and the states is the difference 
between Howard street and Beacon. Of 
course, that’s my personal opinion. These 
people know war, know it better than 
most of our soldiers here because they’ve 
seen some dark days—and they still have 
dark nights—black ones—absolutely no 
light. There are children here who have 
never seen a city lit up and think only of 
shelter and not of chasing a fire engine 
when a siren wails. 
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Everyone it seems—and every business 
have changed radically. Transportation— 
for example—many of the buses carry a 
little trailer at the rear. Coal is burned in 
this trailer and supplies the energy to 
move the equipment. Rationing is terrific. 
I’m glad the day has not come and will 
not now, when. America will live like 
England. 

I’ll be back when this thing is finished. 

Yours truly, 
Pvt. William Mahoney 31367628 
APO No. 7346 
New York, N. Y. 
In Italy 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I received your letter and was very glad 
to hear from you, and know that everyone 
with the El is helping to bring this war 
to a speedy end. 

I have been in the Army now for four- 
teen months and have been overseas for 
several of those months and I am proud 
to say that this outfit has been rated as 
one of the best ack-ack battalions now 
overseas. 

This country over here is not too bad, 
but can by no means be compared with 
the states. The people over here as a 
whole are very nice and like the Ameri- 
can soldier. Most of us do not have much 
contact with the people, but the soldiers 
who do, say that the Italians try in every 
way possible to help us feel at home. 

It is getting late now, so I must close 
for the present, With kind thoughts to 
you and all the Elevated personnel. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pfc. Charles Horan 31230279 
Btry “A” 201 A.A.A. Div. (AW) 
APO 464 c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 

—— * — 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

I want to thank you very much for your 
letter of December 8th. The reason it 
was so late in reaching me is because I 
moved around quite a bit. At present I 
am at the Coast Guard Receiving Unit, 
waiting for my ship, a new class called 


Patrol Frigates, (P.F.’s) to be completed. 
While waiting here we go to training 
classes, and the subjects include fire-fight- 
ing, gunnery, signalling, rowing, etc. The 
food is good and the living quarters the 
best. 

While on liberty here I had the oppor- 
tunity to go to San Francisco and ride 
on the street cars. They have two systems 
—one, municipally owned and the other 
privately owned. On Market street, the 
main street, there are four sets of tracks. 
Two sets in one direction and two in the 
other. The street cars are small and open 
at each end. During the rush hours pas- 
sengers hang on to the rear end and it’s 
a wonder they’re not killed. 

As there are a number of hills in San 
Francisco, cable cars are used on the 
steepest ones. The cable car is small, open 
at both ends, and up front where the mo- 
torman is, the seats are lengthwise with 
only an upright bar to hang onto to keep 
from falling out into the street. These 
cable cars use narrow gage tracks and 
have some kind of an attachment on the 
bottom of the car that hooks onto the 
cable that travels in a slot between the 
rails. Going down hill the conductor as- 
sists the motorman in stopping by using 
the handbrake. At both ends of the line 
there is a turntable. This is necessary be- 
cause the car can be operated from one 
end only. I had one complete trip, and it 
was quite a novelty. 

Incidentally, it is chilly here and we 
wear our peacoats almost every day and 
we have had a lot of rain. 

May I thank you again for writing to 
me and hope I will be returning home 
soon so I may be back working for the 
El again. 

Yours truly, 
Patrick J. Kane s 1/c 
Barracks 6 Crew 17 
Coast Guard Receiving Unit 
Government Island 
Alameda, California. 
— * —_ 
Dear Mr. Dana: 
After covering almost all of the United 
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States, a letter from you finally caught up 
with me today and what a pleasant feel- 
ing to hear from you. It certainly is won- 
derful to be a part of such an organiza- 
tion as the El, and I certainly miss the 
fellows at the Reservoir and Lake street. 

At present I am_ stationed at Camp 
Young, Indio, California, which is on the 
edge of the Mohave Desert, and I believe 
that next to Death Valley, it is about the 
hottest place on. earth. Being a New Eng- 
lander, it was no easy task to get used to 
the warm climate. 

Our work out here concerns the camou- 
flage or concealment of troops and equip- 
ment—endeavoring to make the enemy 
see something that does not exist, or make 
him think there is nothing where it really 
is. It is a very interesting subject, and 
judging by the reports coming back from 
our men on foreign battle fronts, it is as 
important and necessary as the guns with 
which they fight. After reading such re- 
ports, it makes each of us in this outfit 
feel pretty good to know that the jobs for 
which we are training are important to 
the safety of the men who are doing the 
actual fighting. 

Well, Mr. Dana, it is almost time for 
“Taps,” so I think I had better turn my 
“daycard” in to the “Sandman”, and send 
my best regards to you and all the El 
family. | 

Very truly yours, 
Pfc. Joseph E. Eichorn 31368648 
Co. B 607th Engr. Cam. Bn. 
Camp Young 
Indio, California. 
—*— 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I received your nice letter this after- 
noon and am very grateful to you for re- 
membering me. I have been shifted 
around quite a bit since I was with the 
87th General Hospital in Devens. 

I am now located somewhere in Eng- 
land and we have a very nice hospital 
site. I enjoyed the crossing very much 
and visited London the other day. The 
railways can’t come up to the Boston EI. 
I have been in many large cities in the 
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states on hospital trains, and taking the 
railways all in all, the El is by far the 
best, both for service and equipment. 

I am with a very good hospital unit and 
enjoy the work of caring for the wounded 
very much—but will be glad when I can 
return to the states and be back on my 
train with the El family. My brother 
Charles is a collector on the Main Line, 
and quite frequently he writes and says 
things are running first rate, which pleas- 
es me very much. 

Also, I am grateful to you for mailing 
me the monthly issue of Co-operation. 
Well, the way things are breaking now I 
hope to be back on my train by this time 
next year. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Pfc. Joseph P. Higgins 

oth General Hospital 

A.P.O. 514, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


— * — 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

I’ve been stationed in Italy for quite 
some time now and am enjoying myself 
as much as possible under the present cir- 
cumstances. Because of censorship regu- 
lations I cannot go into detail, but I will 
say this. The Italian people are very clever 
with their hands, be it painting, sculptur- 
ing, embroidery or other hand work. It 
is possible to buy almost anything, but 
prices are so high that if I bought just 
one of the things I have taken a fancy to, 
I would be forced to do my own laundry 
and bum cigarettes from the gang. I 
could probably struggle along without the 
cigarettes, but I hate washing clothes. 

Everything here is done on an elaborate 


scale. The churches and theatres are real- 
ly something to behold, filled with paint- 
ings and hand carved woodwork. In front 
of all buildings public or religious are sta- 
tues. On roofs or at intersections or in 
niches on a wall are small altars, and 
lights are kept burning 24 hours a day. 
The people here really take their religion 
seriously. Some countries could learn the 
meaning of the word God from some of 
these people. Hitler and Mussolini es- 
pecially. 


Special Service has been doing a bang 
up job in keeping the boys entertained. 
We get quite a few of the latest films and 
celebraties in the field of entertainment 
have very generously given of their time 
and energy to keep us in the best of spir- 
its. With entertainment of such high cal- 
ibre the time slips by much faster and be- 
fore I know it I'll be back on the El once 
more. 


I receive Co-operation very regularly 
and enjoy it very much. I would like to 
tell you that I for one appreciate the in- 
terest you have taken personally in our 
welfare. Despite the fact the El is being 
rushed off its feet these days, you take 
the time to inquire about the health and 
happiness of those in the armed forces. 
I consider myself lucky to be able to go 
back to a job which is headed by a man 


such as you. 


Yours truly, 


Cpl. Edward Burns, 31091860 
Tank Lighter Co. 

591 st. Engr. Boat Regt. 
A.P.O.- 765 

New York, N. Y. 





All employes are urged to write to our men in the service. Latest 
address on record 1s on file at Office of Personnel Assistant to President 
and General Manager and may be obtained by calling in person at Room 
717 Park Square Building, or by telephoning Hancock 1800, Line 211. 
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Melvin J. Botbol is a 
fireman 2/c in the 
Navy, stationed at 
Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Illinois where he is 
attending Motor Ma- 
chinists school. Un- 
til he entered the 
service last Decem- 
ber he was an oper- 
ator on the El, 


Pyt. Richard W. Bren- 
nan is in the Army 
Infantry ‘Training 
Battalion at Camp 
Blanding, Florida. He 
Was an operator on 
the El until he left 
for service last De- 
cember. 


Pvt. Francis H. Yout, 
former operator on 
the El, is now in the 
Army, stationed at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in January. 


Now in the Navy, 
baker 3/c, Allen’ L. 
Fidler is with an 
Amphibious Training 
Unit at Camp Brad- 
ford, Virginia.  Be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice in January, he 
was a guard on the 


El. 


Pvt. William E. Con- 
nell is with the 
Army Engineers at 
Camp Butner, North 
Carolina. He was an 
operator on the El 
before going into the 
service last January. 


Raymond F, Fecteau 
is’ a -private/4n the 
Army Signal Corps 
at Camp Edison, New 
Jersey. Before leav- 
ing for service last 
January, he was a 
guard on the El. 


Joseph E. Hanson is. 


a 2/c ships cook in 
the Navy. He is now 
at Camp Peary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. He 
was an operator on 
the El before leaving 
for the service in Oc- 
tober, 1943. 


Pvt. Almon Tutein is 
with the Army Quar- 
termaster ‘Training 
Regiment at Camp 
Lee, Virginia. Be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice in December he 
was a clerk on the 
EI. 











PHOTO FLASHES—EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 
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Joseph G. Scarry 1s 
in the Army Infan- 
try at Camp Bland- 
ing, Florida. He 
Was a motorman on 
the RTL before en- 
tering the service in 
December, 1943. 


Pvt. Thomas F. Cal- 
laghan is with the 
Army Engineers at 
Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. 
Before leaving for 
the service last Oc- 
tober he was a lab- 
orer on the El. 


-Thomas N._ Larkin, 


fireman 3/c is at 
Basic Engineering 
School, Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi. He was an 
operator on the El 
before entering the 
service in February. 


Pfc. William E. Joyce 
is now with the 
Army Infantry over- 
seas. In the Army 
since March 1943, he 
was a guard before 
entering the service. 


Former operator Leo 
W. McCarron is in 
the Army Infantry at 
Camp Wheeler, Geor- 
gia. He left the El 
to enter the service 
last December 


Former guard Chas. 
J. Paghuca 1s ay sea- 
man 2/c on the 
United States Naval 
Training Ship Mary- 
land. He entered the 
service last Decem- 
ber. 


Pfc. Thomas D. Cur- 
tin is with a Tractor 
Unit in the Marines, 
stationed at Quanti- 
co, Virginia. An op- 
erator on the El, he 
entered the © service 
last December. 


Pfc. Joseph E. Eich- 
orn who was an op- 
erator on the El be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice last July, is in 
the Army Camou- 
flage Battalion at 
Camp McCoy, Wis- 
consin. 




















George J. Lecaroz, 
former laborer on the 
El is a seaman 2/c 
in the Navy Armed 
Guard School at Nor- 
folk, Va. He left 
the railway to go 
into the service in 


January, 1944. 


Richard L. Cuozzo, 
a former operator 
on the El is now 
with the Army Air 
Cadets” at —~Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in January. 


Sgt. Joseph G. O’Con- 
nor, who is in the 
Army Air Force, is 
stationed at Miami 
Beach, Florida. He 
is a former operator 
and went into the 
service in December, 


1942. 


A machinist mate 
2/c in the Navy, 
Raymond J. Prender- 
gast is now some- 
where in the Pacific. 
He was an operator 
on the El before en- 
tering the service last 


July. 
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Former traffic clerk 
Joseph D. Cannon is 
a private in the Army 
Signal Corp and sta- 
tioned at Camp Edi- 
son, New Jersey. He 
entered the service in 
December. 


Former operator, Al- 
bert M. Burley is a 
carpenter’s mate 3/c 
with the Navy Sea- 
bees. He entered the 
service last Noyem- 
ber and is now at 
Camp Peary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


Pvt. Herbert G. 
Hight, Jr. is in the 
Army, stationed at 
Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama Before leaving 
for the service in 
March he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Pvt. Albert M Killion 
is in the Army, sta- 
tioned at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama. Be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice last January he 
was an operator on 


the El. 
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BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY 


June 30, 1926 





Total Income (Gross) ...... $35,087,845.89 
Fixed Charges and 

OtHELa CORSE cmectenconsere ses $ 9,791,466.81 
Operating Expenses .......... $25,306 ,433.69 
Profit and Loss Items 

CNG) WES nee $32,359.07 
DSB IG Ui ee deer cecive cece 
PROUT alee $22,304.46 


Revenue Passengers ........ 368,932,079 


Total Revenue per 


Revit. PASSENZE! _.. oe ss00s08 9.511¢ 
Cost of Service per 

Rev, Passenger ...........8... 9.513¢ 
Revenue Miles -......2.00:...000008 56,052,827 
Total Revenue per 

Revenue Mile ..............006 62.04¢ 
Revenue Passengers per 

Revenue Milewsr ss...) 6.52 
RIGCEAP ER AGADITE 42. -dsseecceas es 283 


Wages (Operating) _........ $17,108,826.50 


*Average Employes 


(Weekly Payroll) .......... 8,753 
*Average Weekly Wage.... $38.79 
No. of Vehicles Owned ... 2,245 
Collision Accidents per 

100,000 miles (Total 

MV eS 5 ae cot tea sieeaccrsisecaees 23.83 
Complaints—Service and 

employes per 100,000 

revenue passengers? .... Zon 
20 minute delays? .............. 378 


+ Before payments to City of Boston and Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


$24,632,326.42 


$ 9,680,942.15 
$17,671,635.53 


$32,872.88** 


$ 2,753,124.14 





272,448,444 
9.04¢ 


10.04¢ 
47,887,434 


51.44¢ 


5.69 
202 
$11,963,681.46 


6,685 
$34.11 
2,282 


11.09 


239 
121 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL DATA 


TRUSTEES YEARS ENDED 
June 30, 1933 


Dec. 31, 1943 
$37,653,731.95 


$10, 864,000.87 
$25,200,164.00 


$16,034.38 


$ 1,605,601.46* 
418,203,633 


9.00c 


-8.62¢ 
58,240,174 


64.65¢ 


7.18 
297 
$17,898,542.90 


7,102 
$46.77 
2,299 


12.57 


18 
127 


under terms of Public Control Act and Governor Square Extension Act. 


* Less temporary laborers 
t Calendar Years 


** Debit 
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TO THE EL FAMILY EVERYWHERE 


For the second successive year we 
are glad to publish an Independence Day 
number of Co-operation addressed to, 
and in honor of, the men and women 
from this company who are in the armed 
services of our country. 


As I write this I am thinking of one 
of the most momentous events in the long 
history of mankind, the invasion of 
Europe. I am awed by the proportions 
of the task ahead for our military leaders and for the fighting 
men in the various services. We know that the greatest skill was 
applied to the making of the plans for this invasion and now that 
we are in the midst of the fighting we Americans and our Allies 
are putting forward a tremendous and irresistible pressure to 
gain the military objectives. 





To you of the El family who are in the European theatre 
of war and to all others who are participating elsewhere in his- 
tory-making events, I wish to say that we know their importance, 
can sense the difficulties—and dangers—and we are confident 
that you as individuals are doing your part with valor and with 
credit to yourselves. 


The example set by the fighting men to those who are at 
home is one that cannot fail to make us civilians realize that the 
best that we can do to advance the war—donate of our blood to 
the Red Cross Blood Bank, buy War Bonds, participate in salv- 
age campaigns, do our job superlatively well—is but a trivial 
contribution in advancing the war effort as compared to what our 
men on the fighting fronts and those preparing to go there are 
doing every day. Let us be ever mindful of these men and of all 
other men in the armed services and let us never for a moment 
think that we at home are doing more than our share. 


E amd 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Co-operation 
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EL MEN SERVE UNCLE SAM ALL 


In this year of 1944—when many mil- 
lions of unfortunate people in many dif- 
ferent lands are living in virtual slavery— 
we in America are privileged to commem- 
orate the 168th anniversary of the Birth 
of American Freedom. A total of 949 mem- 
bers of the El family have gone into the 
armed services to help maintain this same 
Freedom today. We're pleased to say 
they're giving a fine account of them- 
selves. For here or abroad, fighting or 
training, they are showing the same spirit 
of teamwork and adaptability to meet 
new situations, which was so. evident 
when they were working for the EI. 

Mr. Dana, as you know, hears from 
many of them regularly. And it is grat- 
ifving to learn that even in the midst of 
their biggest “job”, they are interested 
enough in the El to study the transporta- 
tion systems, or lack of them, in other 
parts of the country, and all over the 
world . wherever they may be sta- 
tioned. They write us that by compari- 
son, they're proud to be part of the El 
family and are unanimous in expressing 
the hope of getting back soon to their 
families and to their jobs. 

We’re looking forward to the day when 


OVER THE WORLD 


we can welcome them back. In the mean- 
time, we try to keep them in touch with 
what goes on at home by sending them 
Co-operation, and by letters which we 
hope convey the pride and faith we have 
in them. 

We announce with regret five casual- 
ties since the last servicemen’s issue of Co- 
operation at Christmas. Corporal Peter 
M. Cunniff, in the Army, has been re- 
ported missing in action. Second Lieuten- 
ant James V. Shoulder died at his Army 
post in Hawaii. Sergeant Robert H. Tar- 
bell,. of the Marines, was killed in a 
bomber crash in North Carolina. Ser- 
geant George L. Ford was reported killed 
in action in New Guinea. Sergeant Am- 
bross D. Griffith was killed in a bomber 
crash at Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley. 

Of our number in active service, 545 
are in the Army, 244 in the Navy, 18 in 
the Air Corps, 24 men and one woman in 
the Marines, and 12 men in the Merchant 
Marine. Insofar as our records show, 22 
are commissioned officers. Chiefly because 
they were over 38 years of age, 105 men 
have been honorably discharged from 
service and have been welcomed back to 
their jobs on the El. 
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The following table shows by departments and occupational distribution, the men 
in the uniformed services as of a recent date. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Div. 1 Operators 292 Rapid Transit Lines Division 
Starters I Guards 55 
Motormen 8 
Div. 3 Operators 128 Collectors 25 
Carhouse Clerks 2 Telephone Operators 3 
Division Clerks I Clerks I 
Porters 10 
Misc. Telephone Operators 3 Chief Clerk I 
Clerks, Timetable Starters 4 
Office 3 Gatemen 1 Total 538 
ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Apprentices 5 Chauffeur Repairmen I 
Blacksmiths I Machine Chauffeur 
Carhouse Repairmen 9 Repairmen ; 
Car cleaners be | 
Cxoleh hes : Machine garage helpers 16 
Clerks 14 General helpers 
Carpenters I Machinists 3 
Electrical workers 6 
Machine Repairmen ae Messengers x 


Electrical Helpers 


Clerks 

Laborers 
Timekeepers 
Firemen 

Mechanical Engineers 
Operating Engineer 
Trackmen 

Rodmen 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers 
General Helper 

Rail Grinder 


Sub-station general foremen 


Sub-station operators 
Groundmen 

Special Groundmen 
Linemen 

General Helpers 
-W & C Division 
Electrical Assistant 


Auditing Department 


Purchasing Department 
Claim Department 
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Asst. Garage Foreman 1 Total 112 


M AINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


2 Testing Inspector 

67 Signal Division 2 

5 Wiremen, Signal 

I Division 4 

I Wiremen’s helpers 3 

I Night Supervisor 

13 rapid transit lines I 

2 Machinist 4 

I Station Repairmen 2 

I Painters 2° 

I Messengers 6 Total 120 

POWER DEPARTMENT 

I Janitors 2 

9 Coal handlers 6 

5 Oilers 2 

3 Firemen Sat 

| Electricians I 
Messengers 2 

I Clerks 3 

I Machinists r Total @ 

GENERAL OFFICES 

10 clerks Payroll Office, clerks 3 

4 clerks Treasury Department, 

9 clerks Agent, Receiving 

investigators | Total 29 — 
Total in active service - Ban | 


Returned from active service 105 


GRAND TOTAL 949 _ 


’ 
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IT’S SUMMER AGAIN IN BOSTON 





Beacon Hill from across the Charles River. 


We started early to plan this special pictorial issue of Co-operation—so that we 


could bring to you who are far away, a look at Boston as she blossom's into Summer. 


These pictures show you a familiar Boston—though some of you perhaps may no- 
tice a few changes. If you do, it’s because Boston is keyed to wartime activity. Many 
of our hotels have been turned over to house service men and women. Our colleges 
and universities are training men in all branches of the service, and clubs and recrea- 
tion centers throughout the city entertain men from all over the world. War plants 
are working overtime to speed the tools of Victory and the El is called upon to do the 


biggest transportation job in its history. 


But Boston remains the same at heart. The swan boats ply the waters of the Gar- 
dens (but no row boats)—the Circus comes to town—and a double header is ample 


excuse for many an office boy’s absence. 
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When we were little, we always waited for the front seat on the swan boat. From there you 
could pretend you're sailing on a large lake. 





This Victory Garden at Copley Square is General Clarence H. Kells and Park Com- 
sponsored by a Boston newspaper and the missioner William H. Long use a jeep to 
produce will go to one of the City’s insti- plow a 4-acre Victory Garden at Franklin 
tutions. Park. . 





Bright days entice the children to the play- At Fenway Park, Umpire Charlie Berry calls 
ground at Charles Street. the Washington runner safe at third — Jim 
Tabor dropped the ball. 
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The daffodils did themselves proud in the Gardens this year — as if they knew many visitors 
from other parts of the country — and the world — would see them. 





A bright day brings out the cameraman at When the circus train unloaded, the rain 
Charles Street — and for a serviceman and didn’t seem to matter to the elephants, and 
his girl, having their picture taken is a __ they stole the show, as usual. 

“must’’. 





Plants must be healthy and vigorous to assure an abundant yield. Prospective buyers at 
Faneuil Hall outdoor market pick carefully because they want no failures. 
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More than 3000 members of the El family attended the annual Memorial Mass on May 21. 
They marched from Holy Cross Cathedral to Mechanics Building for a Communion Break- 
fast. Here they are being reviewed by the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing and El officials. 





Group marching to Mechanics Building for the Communion Breakfast following the Boston 
El’s annual Memorial Mass. Left to right: front, William P. Joy, Trustee; Edward Dana, 
President and General Manager; The Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing; Patrick J. Welsh, 
Trustee; Henry J. Smith, Trustee; rear, Frank E. White, Superintendent, Division Three; 
Willis B. Downey, General Counsel and Charles A. McCarron, General Attorney. 


ne ee 
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The boys at Harvard are in their summer Student seamen march to their training 
uniforms and march to their Army training classes. Soon they’ll be ready to man Uncle 
classes. Sam’s big ships. 





In Newspaper Row hurried crowds pause to Good weather always attracts ‘‘browsers’’ to 
catch headlines from all over the world. an outdoor bookstall on Milk Street. 
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Robert F. Gannon 
John R, Burnett 
George E, Ellard 
Harry R. Buckley 
John T. O'Neill 
Kenneth S. Richardson 
John A. McWatters 
Clarence L. Gwynne 
William Prudente 
Richard G. Blasser 
James E. D. Rhoden 
John L. Toronto 
John J. Meade 
Frank J. McGowan 
John D. Mason 
John A. Blunden 
John F. Looby 
George C. Oliver 
Edwin J. Armstrong 
B. George Doucette 
Francis G. Kelly 
Robert F. Gavin 
Francis J. Kelly 
Charles J. Good 
John J. O'Leary 
Gerald G. Greeley 
Francis G. Healy 
James J. Greeley 
Francis X, Lyons 
William A. Whelton 
Ralph Miller 

Joseph E. MacDonald 
John J. Cummings 
Allan J. Doyle 
Julius G. Hirsch — 
Thomas F. Maguire 
Peter J. Murphy, Jr. 
Charles E, Penders 
Paul F. Shone 
Albert L, Anderson 
Dennis Halloran 
Ernest P. Keenan 
Harold Balkan ’ 
Raymond E. Hannigan 
Daniel J. Harington 
Joseph G. O'Connor 
Michael J. Powell 
John J. White 

John E. Catherwood 
Francis P. Crowley 
Paul L. Barrett 
Austin G. Jackson 
Herbert G. Cunniffe 
Francis J. Fleming 
John F, Judge 
Edward J, Murphy 
Joseph T. Reynolds 
William J. Roche 
Stephen G. Johnson 
Charles A. Blessington 
Benjamin H. Altman 
David H. Gorman 
William T. Troughton 
Thomas J. Hill 
James J. Clerkin 
Donald B. Doyle 
John H. Wilson 
James F. Colby 
Vincent P. King 
John M, Connolly 
Everett M. Thayer 
John F. Buckley, Jr. 
Norman W. Knox 
Robert F, Freeman 
Francis F. Henderson 
John J. Noone 
Walter J. Walker 
Richard W. Forrest 
Philip A. Brine, Jr. 
John A. Kelly 

Paul R. Collins 
Daniel M, Glynn, Jr. 
Henry F. Murray 
Daniel P. Crowley 
Robert M. Shea 
John D, Ahern 
Andrew W. Wright 
William F, Carr 
Frederick J. Lantry 
John F, O'Sullivan 
Thomas M., Clancy 
Cornelius T. Cohane 
Bernard J, Kenney 


Victor F. Moore 
Thomas M. Nee 
Daniel F, Shea 
Walter J. Stanton 
Raymond G. Mahoney 
Warren J. Collins 
James P. Aspro 
Lawrence Bresnahan 
Louis S. Domings 
Edward L, Smith 
Michael F. Maguire 
George A. Clements 
John F. Dullahan 
Frederick A. Mahoney 
Edward L. Desmond 
Thomas H. McLaughlin 
Anthony C. Spina 
Charles L, Wagstaff 
Joseph A. McLellan 
Vincent J. Beal 
Thomas F. Carty 
John F. Corbett 
William H. Crosby 
John E. Handrahan 
James V. Hegarty 
John J. Ryan, Jr. 
Waldo D. Van Ness 
Joseph F. Higgins 
John P. Doherty 
Ambrose D. Griffith 
Joseph L. Mulkern 
Thomas J. Carey 
John J. Cronin, Jr. 
Donald J. O'Handley 
Arthur B. Brooks 
Arthur H. Ordway 
Allan T. Kilty 

James H. Reed 
Henry M. Shields 
Robert P. Sisson 
Walter T. Brazil 
Patrick T, McCarth7 
Charles R. Colley 

W. Raymond Warren 
Lewis M. O'Leary 
William A. Fisher 
John R. Norton 
Edward P. Riley 
Sidney H. Wilkins 
Francis J. Gallagher 
Martin D. Sweeney 
George E. Vowles 
Walter J. Berry, Jr. 
Thomas B. Boyle 
Edward J, English 
Edward F. Wallace 
James M. Fitzpatrick 
Bernard J. Carter 
Richard R. Rodwell 
Richard G. Toomey 
Charles A. Waelde 
Christopher L. Gambon 
George A. Upshall 
James E. Coffey 
Victor W. Cornoni 
Joseph P, Stanley 
Joseph P. Keating 
Everard L. Willson, Jr, 
Joseph P. Higgins 
Carrot! D. McCarthy 
Joseph M. Dempsey 
James P. Grant 
Joseph R. Burke 
William J. Hardiman 
Henry J. Coppola 
Garrett T. Barry 
Joseph A. LaVoie 
James P. Mullen 
Arthur M. Wells 
Paul J. Fleming 
Lawrence M, Fleming 
Thomas J. Ford 
Joseph D. Sullivan 
Frederick P. L. Sullivan 
Harold T. McDermott 
James V. Shoulder 
James P. Higgins 
Edward L. Burns 
Philip B. Ashworth 
William J, McCrevan 
Fremont S. Baseett 
Francis X. Cronin 
William D, Davies 


Frederick E, Doherty 
J. Leo Donohue 
David G. McCollum 
Cornelius J. Collins 
Joseph F, Casey 
Abraham Hodus 
Ernest G. Dick 

Paul L. Dynan 
Thomas F. Holland, Jr. 
Anthony W. Kelly 
Paul E. Lane 

Daniel J. Linehan 
John J. McDonough 
Lester G, Miller 
Lawrence M, Neylon 
Thomas P. Kevill 
Albert V. Hanley 
Thomas J. Ford 
Joseph J. Walsh 
John N, Costas 
William J. Driscoll 
Thomas J. Fleming 
John Herlihy 

Hugh F. Kelly 
George P. Hembrough 
Thomas F. Boyd 
William R. Condon 
Joseph T. Flanagan 
William E, Joyce 
George M. Gaetani 
William F. Seaver 
Patrick J. Casey 
William A. Collins, Jr. 
Eugene J. Keefe 
Joseph A. McCarthy 
James E. Hurley 
Martin J. Cunniff 
James P. Devlin 
John M. Hutchinson 
Herbert J. Keleher 
Joseph J. Morrisroe, Jr. 
Joseph A, Glynn 
Vernon L. Carroll 
James F. Dwyer 
Dustin M. Colby 
John H. Sullivan 
Alfred G. Watson 
Paul F. Gearin 

Leo J. Halpin 

Henry L. Dowd 
Joseph T. King 
Daniel J. Conway 
Anthony Papaleo 
Herbert M. Whittier 
Robert W. Ryan 
Thomas E. Wood 
George R. Brooks 
George J. Dold 

C. Ralph Knight 
Allan J. Browne 
Daniel J. Glynn 
John J. Casey 

John S. Boutilier 
Edward S. Monroe 
Daniel P. Boyle 
Frank M. Hutchins 
John F. Falkland 
Charles W. Fennessey 
Arthur A. Egan 
Philip J. Dynan 
Paul S, Fitzmaurice 
John R. Weafer 
John P. Mullen 
William J. Owens 
John E. Toomey, Jr. 
Thomas Bartley 
Ludvie J. Barkavich 
Henry E. Bergstrom 
Joseph Ackman 
Bedolph Anderson 
John H. Mackenzie 
Melvin G. Hearon 
Robert K, Kylen 
John J. Curley 
Charles W. Rodwell 
John J. McCabe 
Joseph M, Hager 
John F, Keany 
Franklin H. Fowler 
Vernon G, Seeley 
Thomas Caliri 
William G, Hawe 
Andrew J, McDonough 





Thomas J. Killion, Jr. 
Louis Nuzzo 

Philip J. Carrigan 
John P. Doherty 
Joseph H. Murphy 
Edward E. Assad 
Patrick E. Doyle 
Arthur D. Leary 
Francis P, McGloin 
Robert H. Tarbell 
Edward C. Ducie 
Alfred G. Lynch, Jr. 
Nicholas B. Fermano 
James P. Goodwin 
Charles J. Gillis 
Alfred S. Romeo 
Joseph J. Holleran 
Charles R. Stephens, Jr. 
Joseph F. Casey 
Joseph F. McDonald 
Joseph G. McGrath 
John P. Murphy 
Michael Sullivan 
Francis M. Curran 
Bartholomew J. Moriarty 
Michael J. Crowley 
William F. Hynes, Jr. 
Charles F. Keenan 
Warren F. Daley 
Joseph M. Gavin 
James F. Brady 
James A. Callahan 
Joseph K. Doane 
John J. Lombard 
Michael McGillicuddy 
James P. Whealan, Jr. 
Philip H. Stoodley 
Francis X. Burns 
John B. Flanagan 
James J. Battles 
William J. Brabazon 
James P. Fitzgerald 
Harold F. Reardon, Jr. 
William G. Walsh 
John J. McPherson 
Vincent P. Wright 
Timothy J. Moriarty 
Merton E. Evans 
Thomas J. Norton 
William V. Saunders 
H. Paul Boyden 
Martin L. Moran 
Thomas F. Maloney 
Robert F. Leonard 
Daniel J. McInerney 
Ralph J. Reavis 
Francis Andruski 
Euward J, Canney 
William F. Glynn 
Albert F. Kelley 
John J. Liddell 

John J. Sullivan 
John J. Dorney 
Thomas W. Irvine 
David C. Noonan 
John J. Tracey, Jr. 
John J. MacKay, Jr. 
Paul D, Martin 

John T. McNicholas 
Oliver J. Pelose 
Lambert P. Anastras 
Joseph P. Lynch 
John Matook 

John J. Morris 
Stephen J. Sweeney 
John M. Sullivan 
Roland F, Dasey 
Francis G. Fallon 
Charles J. Foy 
Patrick A. Long 
John J. Magee 

Daniel F, Dullea 
Ralph P, Baldassarre 
John J. Glennon 
Edwin J. Flanagan 
Edward P. Collins 
Leo R. Goss 

J. Charles Landry 
James D. Thomas 
George O. Whittier 
John T. Bagley 
Edward J. Doherty 
Joseph P. Lonergan 





Thomas F. McDonough 
William L. McGrath 
James H. Kivell 
William G. Carroll 
John J. Glynn } 
John M. Herlihy | 
Patrick F. Moynihan 
Robert J. O'Brien | 
Robert W. Hay 

Robert J. Monroe - 
Leo J. Brogan : 
Lloyd E. Carlsen 
Charles T. Boyle Al 
George F. Corbett | 
William J. Donnelly 
William F. McCrystal — 
John J. Mace 
James E. Brown 
John L. Mahan 
Joseph F. Sullivan 
Ernest R. Wright 
George R. Sullivan 
Joseph A. Sweeney 
Henry W. Barth 
Thomas G. Boland, Jr, 
Joseph A. DeLuca 
John F. Downey 
Walter F. Hosford 
George J. Murphy 
Richard J. O'Neill, Jr, 
James F. Reidy — 
William F. Shea 
Abraham S. Weisberg 
Robert E. Barry 
Raymond J. Prendergai 
John J. Bradley 

Joseph Brilliante 
James L. Gallagher 
James C. Baird 
Francis O’Rourke 
Martin T. O’Toole 
Edward J. Brennan 
Arthur G. Donahue 
George F. Harrington 
John M, Mulkern 
Robert E. Green 
James F. Chisholm 
Jerry Hutchins 
Thomas H. Brown 
Frank M. McNulty 
William G. Murray 
Chartes E. Calhoun 
Walter B. Egan 
Joseph A. Keary 
William F. Downes 
James F. Connors 
Cornelius J. Cronin, Jr 
Thomas F. Downey 
Thomas R. Gardner 
George F. Keegan 
Patrick E. Mallen 
Edward F. McCarron 
Martin T. Moore 
Harold M. Tower 
Joseph T. Shea 
Charles J. Hayes 
James P. McMahon 
Henry W. Norton, Jr. 
Ralph W. Wallace _ 
Anselm C. McLean 
Joseph F. Connell 
Daniel F. Donovan 
James P. Gordon 
Francis J. Morris 
Edward J. Lynch 
Herbert E. Wright 
Edward J. Fanning 
Paul E, Fitzgerald 
William E. Ingraham 
Joseph A. Savage 
William F. Daly, Jr. 
Charles P, Dunigan | 
Daniel G. Leisk, Jr. 
Kermit P. Atkinson — 
William P. Crowley 
William F. Mahoney 
Francis X. O'Leary 
James F. Harringt 
Vincent J. Kearney 
Joseph F, Keegan 
Elmer E, Taber 

Paul I. Carey 


Nicholas T. Papadopul 





James R. Dobson 
Joseph M. P. Gavin 
Barbara A. Powers 
Edward J. McAuliffe 
William F, McCormack 
John F. Hanlon 
Philip E. Holmes 
James J. Lee, Jr. 
James L, Considine 
Francis J. Leary 
Thomas E. McDermott 
Carl W. Dahlstrom 
John B. Donoghue 
Joseph E. Eichorn 
Francis D. Lane 
Lawrence L. Sullivan 
George F. Baker 
Daniel G. Cassidy 
Francis V. Collins 
Richard H. Commaford 
Maurice G. Cusack 
George L. Ford 
John T. Hegarty 
James J. Killeen 
Charles J. McCarthy 
James D. Riggs 
James F. Scott 
Walter Bodnar 
Donald King 
Albert N. Cox 
Joseph P. Hynes 
Eugene J. Keegan 
John J. Lordon 
Joseph F. Meyer 
John J. Shannon 
William E. L. Mulvey 
Charles E. Hingston 
Michael T. Casey 
Louis J. Gordon 
Patrick J. Kane 
J. Arthur Gogan 
Harry R. Hoskinson 
James L. Morrissey 
Andrew P. Murray 
William G. O'Neil 
David F. Arthur 
- Joseph D. Carleton 
Thomas D. Kelley 
D. Edward Matheson 
Ernest B. Dickie 
Irvine T. Haines 
John J. Holland 
Joseph B. McPherson 
Patrick S. Wallace 
Dean K. Stockwell 
Albert E. Chamberlain 
Edward L. Falt 
Julius C. Morrison 
Joseph W. Reardon 
Thomas E., Driscoll 
Francis O. Clifford 
Martin J. Murphy 
Stanley W. Shumilla 
Austin C, Gildea 
Joseph F. Hammel 
George F. Ferry 
Joseph R. Leonard 
Ardashes J. Bagosian 
Joseph F. Connolly 
Edward F. Favreau 
John J. Murphy 
Fdward E. DeLuccia 
Samuel J. Jacobs, Jr. 
Leslie W. Carey 
Fred D. Flaherty 
_ Cornelius J, O'Neill 
Kenneth B, Gilman 
Francis H, O'Donnell 
Leo J. Casey 
James J. Horrigan 
Earl F. Bacon 
Ralph A, Colantuno 
James E. Dooling 
Robert Frye 
Frank H. Grinnell 
Charles F, Keenan 
Lawrence W. O'Brien 
Melbourne J, Meuse 
Joseph M. Braudis 
Joseph M, Norton 
Daniel J. Carroll 
James P. Cunnally 
Dennis L. Courtney 
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Francis D. Donahue 
Joseph C. Healy 
Robert H. Rice 
James A, Shaw, Jr. 
Leo C. Ward 

Edward P. Hart 
John W. Canty 
Anthony Mastrangelo 
Edward F. Quinn 
David N. Floyd 

John J. Madden 
William J. Musphy 
Thomas J. Flaherty 
James W. Malloy 
Albert J. Morris 
John J. Murphy 
John J. Spellman 
Thomas A. Mulligan, Jr, 
George L. Glasheen 
William G. Hill 
Christopher M. Smith 
Patrick J. Tague, Jr. 
John J. Wall 
Edward S. Russell 
Frank A. Esser 
Frank J. Daly 
Charles J. Hoff 
James J. Forde 
Vincent T. Fournier 
Frederick A. Grimshaw 
Franklyn H. King 
John A. MacLellan 
Carroll E. McIntire 
James F. McLaughlin 
Wilbur F. Shea 
Edward L. Smith 
David K. Gill 
Douglas Hayward 
Marino C. Cerullo 
Daniel M. Donovan 
David Dunbar 
Matthew A. J. Farraher 
Gad R. Bartlett 
Abraham Goldberg 
Joseph B. Campbell 
Alfred K. Gill 
Preston Jackson 
William R. Mahorey 
Edward J. Moore 
William H. Morris 
Frank J. Scannell 
Francis J. Sullivan 
John T. Leonard 
John E. Mittenberg 
Patrick J Cavanaugh 
Thomas Desmond 
Horace D. Bonsey 
William F, Burke 
William A. Connolly 
Stephen M. Gibbons 
Carl L. Osgood 
William D. Sproul 
David W. Kiley 
Ronald J, MacDonald 
Albert S. Garello 
James G. Griffin 
Kenneth B. Lindall 
Fred F. McDonald 
John M. Shea 

John S. Travers 
Frank L. French 
Bernard M. Murray 
R. Victor Wade 
John F. Joyce 

Paul N. Burke 
Ralph V. Forrester 
Joseph E. Hansen 
Clayton E, Haskell 
James R. Kavanaugh 
Carl A. Nelson 
Edward F. Spellman 
John L. Gale 

Frank D. Abbott 
John C. Burns 
Harold W. Davis 
Coleman Flaherty 
George E, Gallagher 
Edward J. Ginnetty 
Thomas Higgins 

, Thomas J. Keane 
John B. Lee 

John J. McGrath 
Timothy V. O'Sullivan 


James A. Farrell 
Peter W. Gill 
William A. Holmes 
Alfred F. Landry 
Michael P. McCarthy 
William E, Reader 
Earl M. Anderson 
Albert M. Burley 
Thomas F. Callaghan 
George R. Beeton 
Robert K. Chute 
James C. Mawn 
John Berran 

Arthur L. Charlton, Jr. 
James E. Cushing 
Charles A. Harvey 
William E. Sanborn 
Frederick C, Morgan 
Paul J. Murphy 
William H. Reardon 
Clair A. Chainey 
John F. Schofield 
Thomas Cavanaugh 
Henry A. Cunningham, Jr. 
Joseph G. Curley 
Joseph S. Dillis 
William D. Donnelly 
Joseph Folan 

John J. Kenney 
Frank J. Moynihan 
Richard J. Norton 
Clossen F. Parker 
Robert J. E. Williams 
James J. Barry 
John G. Genter 
Robert C. Marston 
Daniel F. O'Leary 
Vincent M. Bowen 
Arthur F. Coughlin, Jr. 
Charles H. Collins 
John E. Walters 
Harold C. Boussey 
Thomas D. Curtin 
Floyd R. Hemenway 
Charles J. Pagliuca 
John W. Chalmers 
Albert F, Diggs 
Carroll F. Montague 
John W. Raleigh 
Rudolph C. Thyne 
Thomas J. Walsh, Jr. 
Charles J. McCrystal 
George S. Palmer 
Walter H. Tomlinson 
Thomas J. Lawless 
John P. Donovan 
Joseph Pignato 
Henry T. Horne 
Charles F. Cain 
Melvin J. Botbol 
Richard W. Brennan 
Arnold P. Charles 
Michael J. Hurley 
Joseph G. Scarry 
Phillip B. Sullivan 
William H. Sullivan 
Almon Tutein 

John A. Tynan, Jr. 
Joseph D. Cannon 
Daniel J. Cremens 
Peter M. Cunniff 
William F. Dolan 
Everett J. Francis 
Michael J. Gormley 
Daniel F. Nolan 
Thomas M. O’Brien 
Carroll L. Robinson 
Joseph F. Sheehan 
John J. Tierney 
Thomas P. Carrolt 
William J. Flood 
David J. Powers 
Ralph A. Chiumenti 
Joseph G. Gallagher 
William F. MeGrath 
George H. Connell 
James P. Garrity 
Francis M, Gordon 
Patrick J. Hynes 
Jeremiah F. McGillicuddy 
Robert Q. Shea 

Leo F. Collins 
Patrick J. Riley 


Herbert P. Bryant 
Thomas Cassell 
Walter M. Coyne 
Joseph M. Fichtner 
Bickford R. Johnston 
Leo M. Jordan 
Charles F. Hudson 
Anthony Pasquarilla 
Peter H. Ampolos 
Frederick W. Burt, Jr. 
Richard L, Cuozzo 
Martin R. Lydon 
Elwin R. Marshall 
Leo W. McCarron 
Robert W. Munchbach 
Thomas P. Kelly 
John P. Kennedy 
William F. Kerrigan, Jr. 
John F. McCarthy 
Thomas E, Murray 
Edmund F. OConnell 
Lawrence G. Raymond 
Robert L. Remington 
Dominic L, Storante 
Hugh J. Murphy 
Albert S. DiBlasio 
Thomas K. Sliney 
Anthony J. Sergi 
Albert G. Arvanian 
Patrick J. Creedon, Jr. 
Joseph P. Devlin 
Charles A. Horan 
Robert E. Hudson 
Laurence M. McKown 
Francis L. Neal 
Joseph J. O'Halloran 
John S. O'Hara 
Francis B. Walsh 
Eugene A. Cox 
James T. Welch 
Albert R. Cogswell 
Thomas P. Sullivan 
Martin F. Costello 
Francis G. Wall 
Henry W. Ellsworth 
Lawrence U. Bloom 
George J. Lecaroz 
Albert M. Killion 
Memelaos F. Hatzimemolis 
Raymond F. Fecteau 
John E, Fennell 
George C. Ash 
Matthew J. Connell 
Edward F. Dempsey 
Allen L. Fidler 
Richard W. Fleming 
John A, Hill 

Francis E, Horgan 
Thomas R. Lombard 
Edward J. McGreal 
William A, Reilly 
John J. Sullivan 
Francis H. Yout 
Marshall D. Bridges 
Harold L. Gurin 
Thomas N. Larkin 
Gerald J. Lee 

Leo M. Murray 

Jack H. Kemp 
William E. Connell 
Joseph P. Campbell 
Daniel F. Carey 
Robert J. Griffin 
Walter J. Keith 
William J. King 
Jeremiah J. McCarthy 
Vincent F. Tracy 
Erling N. Hansen 
John J, Twohig 

Louis L. Backner 
Edmund V. Donnelly 
Fred T. Gullicksen, Jr. 
Joseph F. MeCann 
Salvatore F. Pomodoro 
Allen M. Fletcher 
Lawrence J. Keane 
Joseph E. Lecaroz 
Joseph A, Thyne 
Frank J. Bryson 


-Robert J. Brown 


Michael J. D'Avolio 
Edward J, Burke 
Edwin M. Kenrick 
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William W. Lydon 
Richard B. Ethier 
John J. Harkins 
Alfred E. Lavers, Jr. 
Joseph F. McCormack 
Anthony R. Scopa 
James L. Spriggs 
James P. Meehan 
Arthur F. Marshall 
James J. Linehan 
Richard A. Spillane 
Edward J, Deegan, Jr. 
Robert W. Flagg 
Harold E. Hellender 
Herbert G. Hight, Jr. 
Bernard G. Hutchinson 
Joseph J. Keating 
August A. Nagel 
Franklin B. Williams 
John A. Griffin 
Philip J. Doherty 
Albert J. Miller 
Warren E. Henderson 
James A. Carr 

John P, O'Connor 
Altan J. B. Winkley 
Fergus A, Ferreira 
William H. Greenwood 
John J. O'Connell 
Robert B. Brinkert 
John H. Bruttaniti 
Francis M. Curry 
Thomas J. Galvin, Jr. 
William J. Gauvin 
William B. Lako 
George M. Power 
Henry E, Reardon 
Jason G. Rosen 
Anthony J. Sinkus 
Murray Zides 
William F. Fahey 
James J. Roche, Jr. 
James R. Tobin 
Albert A. Dunn 
Julius J. Gelman 
Frederick D. Kenney 
Eugene D. McCarthy 
Charles V. McWilliams 
Thomas F, Nee 
James A. Pepe 

John J. McLean 
Nicholas Ungaro 
George J. Geran 
Dominic L. Pesce 
Arthur J. Briere 
Anthony F. Coviello 
Louis L. Melito 
Patrick P. Maher 
Joseph F. Caulfield 
George F. Smith 
Manuel G. Call 

Allen J. MeEachern 
James B. McHugh 
Lucius J, Trial 
Walter J. Brahm 
James A. Feeney 
Joseph L. Gill 
William A. Mitchell 
Daniel J. Hurley 
William F. Goode 

Leo R. Tyo 

Walter E. Cuff 

John J. Donovan 
Joseph V. Wieners 
Ornofio J. Amendolare 
John C. Cohan 
Thomas C. Foley 
Herman W, Olive 
Alfred J. Sullivan 
Herbert O. Carpenter 
Edward W. Dyer 
Leroy W. Eisner 
Joseph W. MeCarthy 
Howard J. Kane 
John F. Flynn 

Victor A. Foresta 
Ralph H. Gates 
Frederick M. Hilden 
Edwin J, Stenstrom 


Co-operation 


UNITED WE STAND... 


One year ago, on Independence Day of 
1943, Co-operation carried in its pages a 
picture of a Service Flag; and on it was 
the number 558. That flag today bears a 
figure nearly twice as large. In the lobby 
of the Park Square building a plaque is 
fastened to the wall and on it are inscribed 
the names of those who have shouldered 
the burden of defense of their country; 
men who now are scattered beyond the 
seven seas, all around the world, fighting 
that the things which all Americans hold 
sacred may endure, and that freedom shall 
not perish from the earth. 


It seems a long time since that plaque 
was first. placed there. Distant parts of 
the world have called these hundreds of 
men from homes and friends. It seems 
long since we heard their voices here in 
Boston. Yet there is no measure of time 
for the friendships and loyalties that make 
for all, in peace or in war, the realities 
of life. There is no measure in miles 
that can sever ties long made and held in 
affection. 


When that list of names was first put 
upon the Park Square building wall, and 
as we stood before it and read the names 
of our associates and friends, we could 
not see far into the future. What we 
could see was the mighty present of that 
moment, young men stepping out and 
away from the things that they had 
known. We who were left here dedicated 
that plaque and saluted the flag: and in 
every heart was a praver that all would 
some day soon come back home to that 
peace which is the right of all men. 


Another year has passed. Day by day, 
month after month, more and more have 
gone to join the moving army of men who 
today, on sea and land and in the air, 
stand as purposeful, determined, invin- 
cible defenders of what this country is. 
Heavy duties are before them. The deep 
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and constant thoughts of us at home are 
with them. 


Behind them, for a time, are the count- 
less and precious things that until the 
harsh impact of war were theirs. Behind 
them for a time; but wherever any man 
of the Elevated family may be today, 
whether pushing the fearful way through 
France, or striving amid the tumult and 
fury of battle in Italy, or facing the enemy 
in tropical seas, or elsewhere in this torn 
and tortured world—wherever they are, 
whatever maps may say of miles, what- 
ever charts may say of time, there is no 
more than the breadth of a handclasp, and 
there is no longer wait than the flash of 
a thought, to separate any one of them 
from their old friends and comrades back 
home. 


So it is that on this Independence Day 
of 1944 the Trustees of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway reach out their hands for 
that grip that miles cannot divide, and 
utter a prayer and a thought that no 
swinging of time can halt; and we look 
forward to that great day when you men 
of the nation’s armed services will be back 
at the home fireside where burns ever the 
warmth of remembrance. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


The boys who worked with us on the El always seem to find time, no matter 
where their service with Uncle Sam takes them, to write to us. Their letters are full 
of news of the strange places they’ve visited, and of the things they've seen—but more 
important, they tell us how much they enjoy getting the cheery, gossipy news of home. 

We're pleased to be able to share their letters with you. “Write to them today— 
it’s such an easy thing to do and it means a great deal to them not to be disappointed 


at Mail Call. 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

I know this is a funny time of year to 
be saying thank you for the Christmas 
letter you sent to me. It chased me half 
way across the Pacific and caught me 
“Somewhere in the Central Pacific Area.” 
It also had about six addresses in the states 
that I had been to and left. 

I spent a short time in Hawaii before 
coming here and visited the City of Hono- 
lulu and the famed Waikiki Beach. I also 
saw Diamond Head from the air as well 
as on land. 

The mail out here is quite a problem 
and because of my many addresses there 
was quite a delay in delivery. In one batch 
of mail I received were Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Years, Valentines Day 
and even birth announcement cards. 

This part of the Pacific has numerous 
islands which are represented by most 
Hollywood movie productions about Ha- 
waii or the Pacific. The climate is fairly 
warm but a cool sea breeze usually blows. 
The sun of course is quite strong and 
produces a glare in the water. The coral 
reefs cause varied colors to appear in the 


water and the green vegetation of the 1s- 
lands really is a beautiful sight. It’s hard 
to believe men are dying on islands just 
like these. 

Haven’t very much else I can say ex- 
cept that I appreciated receiving your let- 
ter and am sorry I haven’t written you 
more often. 

Sincerely, 
Lt. Robert F. Gavin 0-685583 
27th Bomb Squadron APO 241 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 

—e * —— 

Anzio Beachhead, Italy 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

It has been some time since I last wrote 
to you, and in that time things really hap- 
pened fast. After making the invasion of 
Italy at Salerno we moved up, crossed the 
Volturno River and went up into the 
mountains beyond. Things were moving 
pretty fair there, until finally we were 
bogged down on account of mud, cold 
and rains. We were finally pulled back 
from that southern front and came in on 
this springboard invasion at Anzio. 
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Our first successes here were very heart- 
ening, but my joy soon turned to sadness 
when I learned that my brother John lost 
his life in protecting our landing. He was 
in the Navy and on a destroyer that got 
hit from an enemy air raid. I had met 
him shortly before we both sailed for this 
invasion. In my work with the Medical 
Corps I see plenty of lives lost, but when 
it hits home it’s extra hard to take. 

We are having a little rough time now, 
but I guess we are here to stay and the 
Germans know it so they are playing all 
their tricks but to no avail. 

Best wishes to you and all the El em- 
ployes. 

Faithfully yours, 


Pvt. F. Gallagher No. 31089033 
Hg. Det. 52nd Med Bn APO 306 
c/o Postmaster, N.Y., N.Y. 


— * — 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

In my travels throughout the Virginia 
Peninsula I have been most interested in 
the manner in which the different trans- 
portation companies have tried to allev- 
iate their operational problems. 


I would judge that nearly 50% of the 
streetcar service is handled by the fair 
sex, although the buses are still mostly 
operated by men. In my _ conversations 
with the operators they seem convinced 
that a few more months will see the ser- 
vice down here run mainly by the ladies. 


In Norfolk, Va. in January, there were 
10 or more operators wearing the blue of 
the U. S. Navy. I boarded a car at the 
Naval Operations Base, after a ferry trip 
from Newport News and was startled to 
see the operator wearing dress blues and 
a Donald Duck! (flat blue hat). Upon 
inquiry I found that the Navy had an ar- 
rangement with the company to furnish 
several enlisted men for training, to help 
with the employment shortage. One can 
readily see that on that particular line, a 


woman operator might find her passen-_ 


gers difficult. 
As for myself, I find the service much 
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to my liking, at present I still await as- 
signment to the Regular Navy, and anti- 
cipate transfer to an active theatre in the 
near future. 

At present I am librarian for this area, 
and find the duty most pleasant and in- 
teresting. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ask 
that issues of Cooperation continue to 
be forwarded to me. 


Sincerely, 


Earle M. Anderson, M.M. 2/c 
A-2 106, Spec. Det. 3020. 
Camp Peary, Va. 


— * — 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

A few days ago, with great surprise, I 
received your letter. What surprised me 
the most was the fact that the letter had 
travelled for almost two months before 
it finally caught up with me. Of course 
all this was due to the fact that I had 
been moving quite frequently up to the 
present. 

It is quite a treat to receive letters from 
home and to learn just what the folks 
back home are doing and how they man- 
age to do things under conditions as they 
are today. 

The increase in riding amazes me and 
I sit here wondering about how things 
must be during the rush hours. I sup- 
pose, as always, the El] takes care of such 
unusually large crowds in its stride, as it 
has done in the past. 

Since I last wrote to you I have travelled 
many miles away from home, but I think 
most of the boys will agree with me when 
I say, ““There’s no place like home.” It’s 
true that we are seeing a great many 
places that under ordinary circumstances 
we would never have seen, but at the 
present, all I have to offer is a good view 
of a cocoanut grove. 

It seems good to hear of the large pur- 
chases of War Bonds and the donations 
to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 

Well, sir, there seems to be nothing 
more to write about that would not in- 


volve the safety of the ship. Hoping to 
hear from you soon. 
Sincerely yours, 
Daniel F. Shea, Mo MM 2/c 
U.S.S. Mindanao—Div. 8 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, California 


ends * eS 
Dear Mr. Dana: 


I just want to drop you a few lines to 
let you know I am still alive and hope 
this short letter finds you and the rest of 
the El family in the best of health. When 
I say “family” I am under the impression 
that we’re all doing our part, some of us 
arc near and some far away, but we are 
all in the same frame of mind—to get 
this war over and resume our old but 
natural life as employes of the El. 

ll attempt to give you a brief descrip- 
tion of my surroundings at the present 
time. To begin with, the only means of 
conveyance is a jeep. Although the jeep 
has the reputation of being a wonder ma- 
chine, it really has to live up to its repu- 
tation to be able to travel over these make- 
shift roads. Talking about roads, it makes 
me feel a little bit homesick for the car 
that I formerly drove and as soon as I get 
back in harness again the better off I'll 
be. 

I can’t write much about my previous 
engagements with the enemy, but I can 
say this—that we now have the greatest 
war machine in the world. When the 
machine goes into motion it gives you sort 
of a lump in your throat and you're just 
bursting with pride to know that you're 
part of the world’s greatest war machine 
and I can honestly say this, that our ene- 
mies will find us harder than they ever 
dreamed of. 

My time is limited, but before I sign 
off, I want to wish you and all the El 
family the best of luck. 

As ever, 

James D. Riggs, WT 3/c 
U.S.S. Healy DD 672 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, California 
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Dear Mr. Dana: 


Just received your letter and was very 
glad to hear from you, in fact, I think I 
enjoy getting mail as much, if not more 
than you do. 

Well, I’m glad to see everything is un- 
der control on the El. I was a guard on 
the Rapid Transit Forest Hills end. Boy, 
I'd sure like to be back there now. But 
with the help of God we will be and let’s 
hope it’s this year. 

Let me see if I can give you an idea of 
how it is here. I’m with an AA outfit 
set up on an island in the South West 
Pacific. It’s sort of rough, but in spite of 
it all we are doing OK. As yet none of 
us have been sick with Malaria. We have 
a nice lot of officers, and to top it off, 
I’m with quite a few boys from good old 
Roxbury. I went through school with one 
of the boys. 


There are quite a few natives on the 
island, who work for the Australian gov- 
ernment. They build bridges, make roads 
and spray swamps to keep down mos- 
quito breeding. There are cocoanut trees 
everywhere on the island, in fact, you get 
sick of them after a while and don’t even 
notice them. The one thing we all like 
are the bananas. We pick them green, 
cover them with a rain coat, and they get 
ripe in a week or so. 


We get to see a movie now and then. 
It’s an outdoor setup and we bring our 
helmets for seats. So all in all we are not 
doing too badly. There is a great deal 
more I could write, but you understand 
censorship regulations, but at least you 
have some idea of what it’s like and that 
all of us here are well. We have excellent 
food, get a good break in getting plenty 
of rations from Australia. 


Thanks again for your letter, Mr. Dana. 
I hope God sees fit to see us all home soon 
so we may get back to the job again. 


Sincerely yours, 


Cpl. Warren Collins 31240150 
Btry C 163d. AAA Bn. APO 928-1 
c/o PM. San Francisco, California 
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Pvt. Daniel F. Carey, 
former operator on 
the El, is now in the 
Army, stationed at 
Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama.. -He entered 
the service in Janu- 
ary. 


Navy seaman 2/c, 
Floyd R. Hemenway 
is at Radio School, 
Bedford, Pennsylvan- 
ia. He was a guard 
on the railway be- 
fore. going into. ser- 
vice in November. 


Now in the Marine 
Corps, Francis 7B. 
Horgan is _ stationed 
ati- Camp Lejeune 
New River, North 
Carolina. Until he 
left for service last 
December he was an 
operator on the El. 


Former collector on 
the El, Thomas Ca- 
liri, Navy seaman 
1/c, is based in Scot- 
land. He left the 
railway to enter the 
service in May, 1943. 


Robert J. Brown is 
a seaman 2/c in the 
Navy, attending 
Sound_ School at 
Fisher’s Island, New 
York. Until he en- 
tered the service in 
February he was a 
clerk on the El. 


Pvt. James B. Mc- 
Hugh is in the Army 
Infantry wat. seamn 
Croft, South Caro- 
lina. He was an op- 
erator on the El be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice last April. 


Peter. W..°.Gill=ismea 
petty officer in the 
Navy, overseas at the 
present time. Before 
entering the service 
last November he 
was an operator on 


the El. 


Corp. Joseph T. King 
is with the Army 
Military Police at 
Plant» Park; (Vampar 
Florida He was a 
laborer on the El be- 
fore going into the 
service in Alpril, 1943. 


























Former operator Jo- 
seph F. Caulfield is 
a Navy seaman 2/c 
at the Sampson Train- 
ing Station, Samp- 
son, New York. He 
entered the — service 
in April. 


Pvt. Walter J. Brahm 
was an operator on 
the El before enter- 
ing the service last 
April. He is stationed 
at Army Camp Sei- 
bert, Alabama. 


Pvt. Robert J. Grif- 
fin is in the Army 
Infantry stationed at 
Camo Van. * -Dorn, 
Mississippi. He was 
a machine chauffeur 
repairman on the El 
before going into 
service in February. 


William H. Green- 
wood is a fireman in 
the Merchant Marine. 
He was a porter on 
the El before enter- 
ing the service in 
April. 





Former guard on 
the El, Pvt. Julius J. 
Gelman is at the 
Cooks-Baker School 
at Fort Devens, Mas- 
sachusetts. He has 
been in the Army 
since March. 


Pvt. Matthew J. Con- 
nell, one of our op- 
erators, is with the 
Infantry at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. 
He entered the ser- 
vice last January. 


Bernard G. Hutchin- 
son is a Navy sea- 
man 2/c, stationed at 
the Naval Operations 
Base in Cuba. He 
was a clerk on the 
El before going into 
the service in March. 


Pvt. Jack H. Kemp 
is an Army tank driv- 
er, and is_ stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas. Until he left for 
service last January, 


he was an_ operator 
on the El. 
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Former operator, Eu- 
gene D. McCarthy is 
in the Navy, and 
stationed at Norfolk, 
Virginia. He left the 
El to enter the ser- 
vice last March. 


An investigator in 
our Claim  Depart- 
ment, Pvt. William J. 
Gauvin is with the 
Army Military Po- 
lice at Fort Custer, 
Michigan. He en- 
tered the service in 
March. 


Former operator, Vin- 
cent F. Tracy is with 
the Army Engineers 
at Camp McCoy, 
Wisconsin. He left 
the railway to enter 
the service last Janu- 
ary. 


Pvt. Murray Zides, 
former operator on 
the railway, is in the 
Signal Construction 
Battalion. He went 
into the Army in 
March and _is_ sta- 
tioned at Camp 
Swift, Texas. 





Anthony R. Scopa is 
a private in the Army 
Anti-Aircraft Division 
at Camp _ Stewart, 
Georgia. He was an 
operator on the El 
and went into the 
Army last February. 


Menelaos F. Hatzim- 
anolis, seaman 2/c, 
is at the Cooks-Bak- 
er School at Pensa- 
cola, Florida. Hs 
Was an operator on 
the El until he en- 
tered the service in 
January. 


Pvt. Anthony J. Sin- 
kus is at Army Head- 
quarters, stationed at 
Fort Devens, Mass. A 
former operator on 
the El, he entered 
the service in March. 


Pvt. Francis M. Cur- 
ry, a former operat- 
or on the El is in 
the Army Infantry at 
Camp Blanding, Flor- 
ida. He has been in 
the service since 


March. 

















a 
a 


Pvt. Robert W. 
Munchbach is’ with 
the Army at Fort 
Francis E. Warren, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
He was a_ garage 
helper on the El un- 
til last December. 


Sgt. Daniel J. Line- 
han of the Army Mil- 
itary Police is sta- 
tioned at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. He 
was a carhouse re- 
pairman on the El 
until entering the 
service last April. 


Anthony Mastrangelo 
is 3/c shipfitter in 
the Navy, having 
joined the service in 
September, 1942. He 
was a laborer on the 
railway. 


Pvt. Edward F. Spell- 
man is stationed at 
an Army Infantry 
Unit at Camp Shel- 
by, Mississippi. He 
was a guard on the 
El before leaving for 
service last October. 


Edwin M. Kenrick is 
in the Army Signal 
Corps at Camp Crow- 
der, Missouri. Before 
entering the service 
last March he was a 
sub-station operator 


on the El. 


Corp. Joseph M. 
Dempsey is with an 
Army Medical De- 
tachment now over- 
seas. He was an op- 
erator on the El un- 
til he went into ser- 
vice in January, 1943. 


Pvt. John H. Brut- 
taniti is with the 
Army at Camp Max- 
ey, . Texas. Before 
leaving to enter the 
service he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Pvt. James L. Spriggs, 
former car repair- 
man with the El is 
now in the Army In- 
fantry, stationed at 
Fort McClellan, Ala- 
bama. He entered 
the service in March. 
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THANKS TO THE MIRACLE OF BLOOD PLASMA 


THOUSANDS OF WOUNDED MEN 

HAVE BEEN SAVED 
AND TENS OF THOUSANDS MORE 

CAN BE SAVED 


HELP BY MAKING A BLOOD DONATION 


Make your appointment today by calling or writing 
to the American Red Cross Blood Donor Service at 


485 Boylston Street, Boston. Phone Kenmore 9060. 





BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


- 








To The El Family Everywhere 


In this issue of Co-operation is a statement 
of the difficulties which have confronted the 
department of power under wartime conditions. 


After reading this we can understand more 
clearly how important coal is in the functioning 
of our railway, and how vital the saving of the 
coal pile is because of the present shortage of 
coal—a shortage which will continue, undoubt- 
edly, during the coming winter. 


No one intends, of course, to waste power 
either to operate vehicles or to provide heat or 
light. Those directly concerned, however, can 
save fuel to help meet the heavy demands expected during the next six 
months. 





Here are some ways in which power is sometimes wasted: 


By the constant application and shutting off of power when such is 
not necessary since, in many cases, the vehicle will travel just as fast by 


coasting. 
By operating with power and brake on at the same time. 


By fanning the air brake handle, thus using more air than is needed 
and thereby causing the compressor to run unnecessarily. 


By not coasting when it is possible to do so. 


By careless use of lights on vehicles,—lights should be turned off as 
quickly as possible after leaving subways and tunnels. 


By failure to turn off lights when cars are being laid up after being 
in service. 


By wasteful use of power to heat cars to a temperature higher than is 
necessary. In various carhouses and at other locations signs are posted 
stating the amount of heat that should be used on cars not equipped with 
thermostats. Use of more heat than is called for by these notices constitutes 
a waste of our coal pile. 


When car cleaners and shifters have serviced vehicles which have been 
laid up after a day’s work, they should make sure that the lights are turned 
off and that only such amount of heat is being provided as is needed to 
keep the mechanical parts from freezing. 


In the carhouses, garages, offices and other places care should be exer- 
cised that there be no unnecessary lighting and use of electric heaters. 


The coal situation is becoming serious. Let everyone do his or her 
part to conserve power and light and heat so that we can all feel that 
everything possible has been done to conserve coal. 


Eo. a a 
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POWER REQUIREMENTS LAST YEAR GREATER 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Due to war demands for transportation 
service, the department of power gener- 
ated in 1943 more kilowatt hours than in 
any previous year. 


The best way to measure the effect of 
war conditions upon the power depart- 
ment is by a comparison of the electrical 
energy requirements before the war and 
since its beginning. 


For several years prior to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the power required for the 
operation of all types of service varied but 
slightly. It was 232,430,300 kilowatt hours 
in 1939 and 233,115,200 kilowatt hours 
in 1941. In the year 1942, however, it 
increased to 267,902,100 kilowatt hours, 
or approximately 15 per cent over the 
previous year. In the year 1943 it in- 
creased to 299,233,700 kilowatt hours, or 
approximately 12 per cent more than in 
the previous year and 28.3 per cent more 
than in the year 194r. 


Present Generating Capacity Ample 


The development of the railway’s pow- 
er generating system has been dependent 
on the yearly maximum hourly power 
load as indicated over a long period of 
years. The generating capacity has been 
ample to carry any peak load that has 
been encountered since 1932 and that may 
be anticipated with the present car and 
trackless trolley equipment, or until such 
time as rolling stock operated in the rush 
hours shows a material increase over that 
now available. 


In the years between 1936 and 1941, 
the yearly maximum hourly power load 
only varied from 76,000 to 78,000 kilo- 
watts. In 1942 it increased to 85,000 kilo- 


watts and in 1943 to 86,700 kilowatts. 
There is nothing to indicate that we will 
exceed this peak load in the immediate 
future. 

The increase in the power requirements 
since Pearl Harbor for the several types 
of service now being operated has been in 
the all-day power load. This increase may 
be attributed to the staggering of working 
hours in different industries, to shift 
working of employes engaged in war 
work and to encouragement of off-peak 
hour riding by shoppers. The installed 
generating capacity has been more than 
ample to meet this condition. 

The increase in kilowatt hours generat- 
ed has not made necessary any material 
increase in the operating personnel. There 
has, however, been an increase in the cost 
of items entering into the production of 
power—wages, coal, oil and water. This 
increase is due in part to increase in load 
and in part to the conditions of the times. 


Coal is Vital Problem 


Coal is the largest single item of ma- 
terial carried in the railway’s stock ac- 
counts and is the first essential in the op- 
eration of our power system. 

In 1943 the railway consumed 163,074 
tons of coal for the production of power. 
This was 24,091 more tons than were used 
in 1942 and 39,415 more tons than in 
1941. The increase in consumption of 
coal—other considerations not varying— 
is a direct reflection of the increase in the 
kilowatt hour requirements. 

For a number of years the railway has 
been obtaining its coal through a contrac- 
tual arrangement with one of the larger 
coal companies. 
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As conditions existed prior to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor coal was furnished to us 
in steamers of approximately 5,000 to 
8,000 tons capacity. The former sized 
steamers were docked at our Lincoln pow- 
er station wharf and the latter at our 
South Boston power station wharf. 

Twenty-two trips of steamers of these 
capacities were sufficient to meet our 
yearly requirements in the years 1938, 
1939 and 1940. Twenty trips of steam- 
ers of these capacities were received in 
1941. 

It was not until May, 1942, that due to 
transportation conditions the railway ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting deliveries 
of coal. On May 8, 1942, the amount of 
coal on hand had been reduced to 22,421 
tons. In order to build up the stock of 
coal, approximately 38,502 tons were pur- 
chased in the open market which, togeth- 
er with coal received under our contract, 
built up the amount on hand to 91,290 
tons as of December 14, 1942. The good 
judgment in purchasing this extra coal 
was borne out by later developments. 

In October, 1942, the large steamers 
previously assigned to the railway became 
unavailable because of governmental re- 
quirements and since that time coal has 
been delivered in steamers and barges of 
lesser capacity. 

In. 1942 a total of 56 cargoes, including 
32 barges which averaged only 1,800 tons 
each, were delivered to our wharves. 
Last year 45 coal carrying vessels were 
discharged at our wharves. 

While coal was unloaded from consid- 
erably more individual coal carrying units 
in these two years than under normal con- 
ditions, it was not necessary to increase 
the personnel of the coal handling crew. 
There was, however, a material increase 
in the unit cost per ton for unloading the 
coal due to the smaller capacity and de- 
sign of the vessels. 


Government Regulations Affect 


Quantity 


Since December, 1943, the railway has 
been subject to regulation of the Solid 
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Fuel Administration for War as to the 
amount of coal it can order and receive 
in any month, the amount being deter- 
mined by its estimated monthly consump- 
tion and by the number of days supply of 
coal on hand. At the present time the 
railway is only permitted to order and to- 
receive fifty per cent. of the grade of coal 
most suitable for use in its power genera- 
tion stations. 

The effect of the regulation and inabil- 
ity of our contractor to obtain vessels for 
delivery of the full amount of coal the 
railway was permitted to receive under 
its contract resulted in a reduction in the 
amount of coal on hand from 70,606 tons 
as of July 31, 1943 to 27,001 tons as of 
July 31, 1944. 

Our coal contract called for delivery of 
150,000 tons during the period from June, 
1943 to May, 1944. We actually received 
116,570, or 33,430 tons less than the min- 
imum quantity of coal we could have re- 
ceived under our contract had not the 
government regulation been in effect and 
had vessels been available to our contrac- 
tor. 

To insure a safe margin of coal on 
hand at its power stations, the railway 
has, as permitted by the government reg- 
ulations, purchased some coal of a poorer 
grade than that ‘most: guitablelfar seam 
its power station equipment. Use of the 
poorer grade of coal has resulted in less 
efficient operation, as evidenced by the 
increase in number of pounds of coal 
burned to produce a kilowatt hour. Its 
use also necessitates extra precautions be- 
ing taken to prevent damage to the coal 
burning equipment. 

In the year 1943, coal for power cost 
$1,054,782.00. This represents 67.8% of 
the operating cost of power production, 
exclusive of depreciation. In the year 
1939, coal for power cost $594,975.62, 
representing 57.8% of the operating cost 
of power production. 


The foregoing indicates how vital coal 
is to the operation of our transportation 
system. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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POWER DEPT. 
(Continued from Page 72) 
Materials and Supplies Closely Checked 

In the June, 1943, issue of Co-opera- 
tion, requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment as to obtaining material for indus- 
trial purposes, of which those of the rail- 
way are typical, are set forth in consider- 
able detail. The requirements of the pow- 
er department, the same as other operat- 
ing departments, are affected by these gov- 
ernmental regulations. These require- 
ments have resulted in a material in- 
crease in office work, in preparing forms 
and information required. They have 
made it necessary for supervisory forces 
charged with the responsibility of obtain- 
ing materials to check closely and to es- 
timate the actual requirements of quanti- 
ties of materials in order to insure, as far 
as possible, that materials will be on hand 
when required. 

We have no instance of record where 
we have been unable to obtain delivery 
of materials that are essential to con- 
tinued operation. The inconvenience so 
far has been rather in the long time re- 
quired by the manufacturers for delivery 
of material. 


Replacement of Manpower 

To date, 46 men have left the power 
department to join either the armed ser- 
vices or the merchant marine. 

In certain classifications difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining replace- 
ments. The shortage of manpower result- 
ing from the loss of employes has been 
overcome in large measure by extension 
of the basic work week of different 
groups. 

Inspection of Equipment 

The periodic inspection of major equip- 

ment and auxiliaries has continued during 


this war period. Revolving units of large 
turbo-generators and rotaries have bezn 
examined. Such repairs and part replace- 
ments as were essential to keeping these 
units in good condition were made. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 

The total registrations of El motor ve- 
hicles for 1944 shows that 22 more ve- 
hicles were registered than in 1943, at an 
increased cost of $2,125.00. The sum- 


mary is as follows: 
Registra ions 





1944 1943 
Gasoline passenger buses 549 531 
Diesel passenger buses 26 26 
Business vehicles 52 50 
Trucks and Tractors 183 181 
Trailers Il II 

Total 821 799 


Paid to the 

Registry of | 

Motor Vehicles $41,096.00 $39,971.00 
KEEP US INFORMED 

As of the time that this publication goes 
to press, we have correct addresses for 
only 504 of the employes of this railway 
who are now in the armed services. There 
were, as of that time, 858 of our employ- 
es in the armed services. Thus, we are 
lacking the correct addresses of 354 men 
in the service. 

From letters received by Mr. Dana and 
from personal visits, we know that the 
men in the service are anxious to receive 
news about the railway. 

We earnestly request anyone who has 
knowledge of a change in the address of 
any one of our servicemen ‘to inform E. 
R. Kelly, Room 718, Park Square Build- 
ing, so that the change may be made in 
the mailing lists. 





ABOUT OUR COVER PICTURE 


Firepower in action—a battleship of the U. S. Navy fires its great 
16-inch guns, battering land fortifications of the enemy. 
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LIST OF EL BLOOD DONORS 
The El is proud as can be of the record 


of its employes in answering the call for 
an ever increasing need for blood plasma. 
There isn’t a single doubt but that with- 
out blood plasma thousands of our men 
could not have been saved in the fierce 
fighting during the invasion. It is within 
your means to help save more lives. Make 
your appointment today at the Blood 
Donor Center—Kenmore go60—and take 
some friends with you. 


Following is a list of employes who 
have made blood donations since the May 
issue of Co-operation. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Joseph A. Vitale, operator****** 

Lewis Gordon-——former operator—Navy***** 
Alfred V. Ashenden, operator***** 

Cyril M. Johnston, operator* **** 

Edward J. Crawford, operator**** 

Francis E. Fay, guard** 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS 


Lauren E. Fisk, painter** 

Hazel B. Foley, electrical worker** 
Grace B. Bovest electrical worker* 
Winifred D. Hall, electrical worker* 
Florence W. White, electrical worker* 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


James Regan, bridgeman****** 
William E. Kirby, foreman****** 
Warren W. Penn, machinist*** 
Anthony McNeil, painter*** 
James E. Miller, laborer** 


DEPARTMENT OF POWER 


Lieut. W. D. VanNess—Army******* *** 
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News’ Notes 


SECRET SERVICE WARNS 
AGAINST MAIL BOX THIEVES 


A request from H. L. Barker, Supervis- 
ing Agent of the Treasury Department, 
asks that we pass on to the families of our 
boys on the fighting front a warning 
against mail box thieves. 

Twelve million checks a month are be- 
ing mailed by the United States Treasury 
Department, principally to the wives and 
mothers of the men-in the service. That 
anyone should stoop to the level of pilfer- 
ing these checks from mail boxes, is un- 
believable, but true. 

For protection against this meanest of 
all thieves, the United States Secret Ser- 
vice is conducting a nation-wide campaign 
designed to protect payees and merchants. 

The Secret Service urges you to follow 
these simple suggestions. 


When 


1. KNow Your ENporSERS 


you're cashing checks for others: 


2. Before cashing a Government check 
for a stranger, ask yourself this ques- 
tion: “If the bank returns this check 
as a forgery, can I find the forger 
and recover my loss?” 


3. Have all checks initialed by the em- 
ploye who cashes them. 


4. Insist upon having all checks en- 
dorsed in your presence. 


If you receive an allotment: 


1. Never endorse a check until you are 
actually in the presence of the per- 
son who will cash it. 


2. Be sure your mail box is locked. 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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WITH THE PENSIONERS 
On August 1, 1944, there was a total 
of 805 employes on our pension rolls. 
Since the last issue of Co-operation 56 
names have been added. The list follows, 
showing the position each held with the 
railway. 
Miss Carrie F. Abbott, typist 
Daniel J. Ahearn, operator 
Ainsley R, Atkinson, operator 
Lockhart W. Bailey, operator 
Charles W. Barcelo, machine repairman 
Joseph E. Beard, operator 
George W. Browne, inspector 
Thomas Byrne, motorman 
Thomas J. Coen, operator 
John Cotter, trackman 
Fred H. Crandall, foreman 
John J. Cunningham, machinist 
John J. Driscoll, janitor 
James E. Fahey, operator 
William H. Ferguson, motorman 
Mrs. Mae C. Gibbons, collector 
Michael Gill, trackman 
James J. Glynn, operator 
Frank H. Grant, operator 
Paul Hackett, timetable constructor 
Robert W. S. Harley, machinist 
Patrick D. Harrington, operator 
Wilfred Heaton, operator 
Miss Mary J. Horgan, bookkeeper 
Mrs. Mary E. Jones, collector 
Silas E. Lank, operator 
Emil H. Lawson, machinist 
Oscar H. Leonard, conductor 
Frederick F. Low, plant engineer 
John Lupica, trackman 
Michael Mahoney, operator 
Guy M. Martin, conductor 
Francis F. McGarr, operator 
Miss Margaret M. Mockler, station receiver 
Walter H. Moore, head porter 
Sidney E. Morton, general helper 
Michael E. Murtha, operator 
Edgar Odekirk, train starter 
Tames M. O’Hearn, dispatcher 
Martin Olsen, motorman 
Amodio Pesce, trackman 
Jeremiah P, Reardon, operator 
Tames D. Reynolds, oiler 
Thomas A. Ridge, trackman 
Daniel T. Ring, operator 
Henry Sanders, operator 
Patrick F. Slattery, sub-station operator 
Benjamin B,. Sloan, clerk 
Walter C. Smith, signal engineer 
Eugene H. Southwick, guard 
Louis Strecker, machinist 
Tomasso Sulfaro, trackman 
James F. Teehan, general helper 
Joseph Venzlousky, operator 
Thomas H. Watson, machine foreman 
Edwin C, Williams, operator 
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“THE ISLE AT THOMPSON 
SQUARE”* 
By A. Wylie Van Wart, 
B.M.. 1st Glass, UsS.S. Essex 

Would I could stand in Thompson Square 

And hear the trains roll in, 
There’s peace and calm and quiet there, 

And not this awful din. 


You think the trains are noisy, 
As they rumble on their way, 

But from here it seems so cozy, 
I’d just stand there all day. 


You’ve read these isles are paradise, 
The magic of South Seas, 

You take the one you think is nice, 
But there’s just one isle for me. 


Stand me on that isle once more, 
The papers be knee deep, 

And good clean dirt to blow around, 
But no coral cuts the feet. 


I’'d stand and gaze across the street, 
To the garden by the bank, 
That’s beauty spot enough for me. 

No more Ill ever roam the sea. 


YES, I want to hear the EL again, 
A homey sound it seems, 

And pray that God will put me ae 
On my isle of Golden Dreams. 


*This poem was sent to us by Mr. Frank S 
Van Wart, father of the boy who wrote it, and 
although he is not a member of the El family, 
we would like to share this with you. 


PRESENTATION OF MASS KITS 


Two Mass Kits have been donated to 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing 
through the generosity of a number of 
Boston Elevated employes. 


The Mass Kits are to be dedicated and 
placed in use at once, and are an expres- 
sion of the esteem and respect these em- 
ployes have for the sons, daughters and 
fellow employes who have entered the 
armed forces of our country. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO ASSIST IN REDUCING DELAYS TO 
SERVICE 





Front Row—Left to Right: J. P. Banks, Transportation Department; J. A. Smillie, Rolling 
Stock & Shops Department; E. R. Kelly, Office of President and General Manager; F. C. 
Gallagher, Rolling Stock & Shops Department; J. Walter Allen, Power Department. 

Back Row — J. J. Sullivan, Transportation Department; E. L. Lockman, Maintenance 
Department; D. S. MacKay, Rolling Stock & Shops Department; F. E. White, Transporta- 


tion Department. 


A committee was appointed by Mr. 
Dana on April 24, 1944 to investigate and 
report, with recommendations, on delays 
to service of 20 minutes or more, or on 
such delays under 20 minutes of an un- 
usual nature. 

All such delays will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by this committee and a report 
made as to the causes and action taken, 
if any is possible, to prevent similar oc- 
currences. 

Following investigation by this commit- 
tee, its report will be sent to Mr. Dana. 
Although the number of delays of 20 min- 
utes or longer is not high, Mr. Dana 1s 
anxious that everything be done by the 
various departments to reduce this num- 
ber and to reduce the number of shorter 


delays from unusual causes. Mr. Dana 
hopes that by careful study on the part 
of the committee on all factors involved 
in causing delays that practices may be 
developed that will reduce the number 
and shorten the length of delays. 

The following are members of this com- 
mittee: 

E. R. Kelly, chairman; and for the 
various departments J. P. Banks, Div. 1; 
J. J. Sullivan, rapid transit lines; and F. 
E. White, Div. 3, for the transportation 
department; E. L. Lockman, for the 
maintenance department; D. S. MacKay, 
J. A. Smillie, and F. C. Gallagher for the 
department of rolling stock and shops, 
and J. W. Allen for the power depart- 
ment. 
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DECEASED EMPLOYES 


During May, June and July, 42 of our 
employes were reported deceased. Of 
these 22 were on the pensioners roll, three 
died while in the service of our country, 
three had been laid off and the remainder 
were active. The list follows, showing the 
position they held with the railway and 


the year in which they entered our ein- 
ploy. 

*Daniel J. Ahearn, operator, 1917 

*John L. Baker, wireman, 1901 

*James L. Bolster, carpenter, 1900 

*Charles W. Boyer, operator, 1910 

*Daniel P. Burns, motorman, 1903 

tHenry E. Caldwell, porter, 1914 

Joseph J. Casey, trackman, 1931 

*Arthur H. Chamberlain, conductor, 1897 

William Chisholm, operator, 1907 

*Bernard Coan, motorman, 1899 

*Martin Coyne, conductor, 1906 

John S. Cronin, painter, 1909 

TSamuel N. Crosby, operator, 1917 

Daniel J. Flynn, arc repairman, 1920 

tGeorge L. Ford, operator, 1942 

*George Gleasure, collector, 1914 

Lester A. Gordon, car cleaner, 1926 

*John Graham, motorman, 1895 

Wilfred T. Greeley, towerman, 1912 

tAmbrose D. Griffith, operator, 1941 

TWilliam Hamilton, water-tender, 1942 

Herbert A. Hastings, change distributor, 
1897 

*Frank H Jacobs, motorman, 1880 

*John J. Kelly, operator, 1898 

*Richard Kirk, operator, 1904 

Alfred G. Lynch, operator, 1910 

Peter McDonald, electrical worker, 1918 

*Michael F. McGovern, motorman, 1907 

John McKenzie, machine repairman, 1922 

*Nils Mikkelsen, operator, 1904 

*John H. Morgan, starter, 1894 

*Bartholomew J. Newman, starter, 1898 

*George H. Othote, operator, 1896 

*Edward E. Pease, operator, 1910 

Joseph Rice, general foreman sub-stations, 
1921 

*John P. Shea, claim agent, 1903 

*Hugh F. Stone, collector, 1896 

Alfred L. Short, Act. Asst. Signal Engineer, 
1904 

tJames V. Shoulder, guard, 1942 

John J. Travers, sheet metal worker, 1930 

*Clarence F. Whitmarsh, motorman, 1877 

Ralph E. Williams, operator, 1911 


* Pensioner 
In military service 
Y Laid off at time of death 
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WAR BOND PAYROLL 
DEDUCTION PLAN POPULAR 
WITH EL FAMILY 


The large number of El employes par- 
ticipating in the payroll deduction plan 
exemplifies in a big way their effort to 
hold the War Bond front at home. 

The maintenance department, power 
department and general offices subscribe 
to the plan roo percent. The other de- 
partments aren't far behind. Here’s how 
the various departments stand: 


No. on No. Per 
Location Payroll Buying Cent 
Transportation 
(less learners and 
spare tel. oper.) 2.078) eal 89% 
R.S.&S. 1,293 1,197 96 % 
Maintenance 1,072 1,072 100% 
Power 463 463 100% 
General Offices 394 394 100% 
GRAND TOTAL 7,120 6,637 93% 


SECRET SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 75) 


3. Whenever possible, arrange with 
your mail carrier to deliver all 
checks in person, rather than to the 
box. 

4. See that your name is printed plainly 
on your mail box. 

5. If you change your address, notify 
the postal authorities immediately. 

6. Cash your check in the same place 
each month. 

7. Cash your check yourself! DON’T 
send small children to the store with 
it. Such a practice encourages juv- 
enile delinquency and already one 
Federal Judge has sentenced a mer- 
chant- for cashing a Government 
check for a child—obviously not the 
payee. 


The above advice, furnished by the 
Treasury Department, is well worth not- 
ing and following by families of the men 
in the service. These families should 
guard against any carelessness in the 
handling of checks which might deprive 
them of the allotments sent to them by 
the United States Government. 
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WINDOW 


t 
: 
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In tribute to the El’s peak record of 
achievement in having carried over 
400,000,000 passengers in 1943, the rail- 
way was offered, for a two-week period, 
the use of a window at 19 Congress Street, 
Boston, for a display showing the _pro- 
gress of the El from the era of the West 
End Street Railway and its predecessors 
to the present time. 

The central piece of the display was a 
model elevated rapid transit car. This 
model was surrounded by miniature 
models of trolley cars, buses and _ track- 
less trolleys. Each miniature was perfect 
in its reproduction of the equipment used 
by the El today. 

Priceless photographs of the first horse- 
car in Boston and New England which 
started operation on March 16, 1856, the 
first electric trolley car which started op- 
eration on January 1, 1889, the last horse- 
car which was operated until December 
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24, 1900, and other old photographs of 
the open cars and other types of cars used 
throughout the period of the El’s pro- 
gress formed an interesting part of the 
display. Contrasted with these old pic- 
tures were pictures of modern equipment, 
stations, scenes throughout the El shops, 
and scenes of El passengers travelling on 
the service. 


Most important of all in the history of 
the El’s progress, the window displayed 
the safety plaque awarded by the Amer- 
ican ‘Transit Association to the El in 1942 
for its record of safety, and the five An- 
thony N. Brady memorial medals awarded 
through the American Museum of Safety 
in earlier years for the El’s achievement 
in the conservation of human life. 


This window display appeared to be 
popular and was viewed by a large num- 
ber of passers-by. 
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Chart for entire rollway in “upper left shows Officials on the monthly 
payroll separately. These officia/s are Included inthe deportinental charts. 


Here is a chart which shows at a glance how many people are employed in each 
of the departments of the El. The first circle gives a general overall picture of all 
departments combined. The other circles show the main divisions of Transportation, 
Rolling Stock & Shops, Maintenance, Power and General Offices, broken down 
into the smaller divisions of each department. 
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The number of El workers organized in unions is shown on the chart above. 
The first circle represents total figures for the divisions of the entire railway. The 
succeeding circles break down these divisions into the various departments. For in- 
stance, Amalgamated, shows a total of 5,171 in the first circle. In the other circles 
this figure breaks down into 88 in the General Offices, 3,903 in Transportation, 576 
in R.S.&S., 569 in Maintenance, 35 in Power. Total figures and percentages are 
shown of members comprising each union or craft. 
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COMPLETED SECTIONS OF NEW TRACK FOR P.C.C> CARS — 
RESERVOIR CARHOUSE 











The new P.C.C. cars are housed at Reservoir station, but since these cars operate 
from one end only, track and yard changes were necessary. 

The storage yard in the northeast corner of the yard ts connected by ladder tracks 
to a new track constructed between the south side of the carhouse and Station street. 

Arrangements were made with the Boston & Albany Railroad so that the Ele- 
vated could use exclusively about 3.332 square feet of Station street, a private way. 
This required the erection of a concrete wall about 363 feet long, 23 feet high at the 
highest point. The wall contains 616 cubic yards of concrete a required hes excava- 
tion of about 8,000 cubic yards of fill. The photographs show how the new wall and 


tracks look finished. 
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In the Service 




















Pe Ll a 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 
ORNOFIO J. AMENDOLARE, Operator—U. S. Army 4-25-44 
DAVID J. BARKSDALE, Operator—U. S. Army 5-20-44 
JAMES Q. BOTTI, Operator—U. S. Army : 5-20-44 
WALTER J. BRAHM, Operator—U. S. Army 4-9-44 
ALFRED J. BRENNAN, Messenger—U. S. Army 5-26-44 
ARTHUR J. BRIERE, Operator—U. S. Army 4-1-44 
ROBERT B. BRINKERT, Operator—U. S, Army 3-18-44 
JOHN H. BRUTTANITI, Operator—U. S. Army 3-18-44 
MANUEL G. CALL, Machinist—U. S. Army 4-8-44 
HERBERT O. CARPENTER, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-29-44 
JAMES: A. CARR, Asst. Gar. Fmn.—U,. S. Army 3-11-44 
JOSEPH F, CAULFIELD, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-7-44 
JOHN C. COHAN, Operator—U, S. Army 4-27-44 
ANTHONY F. COVIELLO, Machinist—U. S. Army 4-I-44 
WALTER E. CUFF, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-20-44 
FRANCIS M. CURRY, Operator—U. S. Army 3-18-44 
EDWARD J. DEEGAN, JR., Mach. Gar. Helper—U. S. Navy 3-4-44 
PHILIP J. DOHERTY, Operator—U,. S. Navy 3-6-44 
JOHN J. DONOVAN, Clerk, Power Dept—U. S. Army 4-22-44 
ALBERT A. DUNN, Mach. Chauf. Rpmn.—Air Corps 3-25-44 
EDWARD W. DYER, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-29-44 
LEROY-W. EISNER, Operator—U. S. Navy -3-44 
WILLIAM F, FAHEY, Operator—U. S. Navy 3-22-44 
JAMES A. FEENEY, Guard—vU. S:; Army 4-11-44 
FERGUS A. FERREIRA, Operator—U. S. Army 3-17-44 
ROBERT W. FLAGG, Operator—U. S. Navy 3-4-44 
JOHN F. FLYNN, Operator—U. S. ‘Army 5-13-44 
THOMAS C. FOLEY, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-27-44 
VICTOR A. FORESTA, Operator—U. S. Army 5-13-44 
RALPH FORGIONE, Painter—U. S. Army 5-27-44 
THOMAS J. GALVIN, JR., Operator—U. S. Navy 3-18-44 
RALPH H. GATES, Car Cleaner—U. S. Navy 5-13-44 
WILLIAM J. GAUVIN, Investigator Claim Dept-—U. S. Army 3-18-44 
JULIUS J. GELMAN, Guard—U. S. Army 3-25-44 
JOSEPH L. GILL, Lineman—U. S, Army 4-15-44 
WILLIAM F. GOODE, Operator—U, S. Army 4-16-44 
GEORGE J. GORAN, Operator—U. S. Army 3-29-44 
JOHN A. GRIFFIN, Guard—vU, S. Army 3-5-44 
HAROLD E. HELLENDER, Operator—U. S. Army 3-4-44 
WARREN E. HENDERSON, Operator—U, S. Navy 3-10-44 
HERBERT G. HIGHT, JR., Operator—U. S. Army 3-4-44 
FREDERICK M. HILDEN, Operator—U, S. Navy 5-13-44 
GEORGE W. HUMPHREY, Operator—U. S. Navy 5-20-44 
DANIEL J. HURLEY, Machine Rpmn.—U. S. Army 4-15-44 
BERNARD G. HUTCHINSON, Clerk, Div. 3—U. S. Navy 3-4-44 
HOWARD J. KANE, Motorman—U. S. Army 5-5-44 
JOSEPH J. KEATING, Operator—U, S. Navy 3-4-44 
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In the Service 





YP lene et 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 
FREDERICK D. KENNEY, Clerk—U. S. Army 3-25-44 
WILLIAM B. LAKO, Gateman—U. S. Army 3-18-44 
JAMES J. LINEHAN, Operator—U. S. Army 3-3-44 
GERARD V. MACE, Operator—U. S. Army 5-20-44 
PATRICK P. MAHER, Operator—U. S. Army 4-6-44 
ARTHUR F. MARSHALL, Operator—U. S. Army 3-1-44 
EUGENE D. McCARTHY, Operator—U, S. Navy 3-25-44 
JOSEPH W. McCARTHY, Operator—U. S. Marines 5-3-44 
ALLEN J. McEACHERN, Laborer—U. S. Army 4-8-44 
JAMES B. McHUGH, Operator—U. S. Army 4-8-44 
JOHN J. McLEAN, Operator—U. S. Army 3-26-44 
CHARLES V. McWILLIAMS, Operator—U. S. Navy 3-25-44 
LOUIS L. MELITO, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-1-44 
ALBERT J. MILLER, Operator—U. S. Army 3-6-44 
JAMES E. MILLER, Laborer—U. S. Army 5-29-44 
WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, Operator—U, S. Army 4-15-44 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Operator—U. S. Navy 5-17-44 
AUGUST A. NAGEL, Operator—-U. S. Army 3-4-44 
THOMAS F. NEE, Operator—U. S. Navy 3-25-44 
JOHN J. O'CONNELL, Operator—U. S. Army 3-17-44 
JOHN P. O’CONNOR, Station Rpmn.—vU, S. Army 3-11-44 
HERMAN W. OLIVE, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-28-44 
WILLIAM A. PENDER, Operator—U. S. Army 5-18-44 
JAMES A. PEPE, Operator—-U, S, Army 3-25-44 
DOMINIC L. PESCE, Car Repairman—U. S. Army 3-30-44 
GEORGE M. POWER, Laborer—U. S. Army 3-18-44 
HENRY E. REARDON, Laborer—-U, S. Army 3-18-44 
JAMES J. ROCHE, JR., Messenger—U. S. Navy 3-24-44 
JASON G. ROSEN, Trackman—U, S. Army 3-18-44 
JAMES F, SCANLON, Rail Grinder—U. S. Navy 7-23-42 
MAURICE F, SCANLON, Machine Repairman—U. S. Navy 5-20-44 
ANTHONY J. SINKUS, Operator—U,. S. Army 3-18-44 
GEORGE F. SMITH, Car Cleaner—U. S. Army 4-7-44 
RICHARD A. SPILLANE, Guard—U. S. Navy 3-3-44 
EDWIN J. STENSTROM, Operator—U. S. Navy 5-13-44 
ALFRED J. SULLIVAN, Operator—U. S. Navy 4-28-44 
JOHN M. TANNER, Operator—U. S. Navy 5-27-44 
JAMES R. TOBIN, Operator—U, S. Marines 3-24-44 
LUCIUS J. TRIAL, Operator—U. S. Army 4-8-44 
LEO R. TYO, Operator—U. S. Army 4-19-44 
NICHOLAS UNGARO, Trackman—U. S. Navy 3-27-44 
ANTHONY J. VULTAGGIO, Guard—U. S. Army 5-26-44 
JOSEPH V. WIENERS, Timékeeper—U. S. Army 4-22-44 
FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, Porter—U. S. Navy 3-4-44 
ALTAN J. B. WINKLEY, Operator—U. S. Army 3-11-44 
MURRAY ZIDES, Operator—U, S. Army 3-18-44 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


As you may well guess, our boys of the El family now serving all over the globe, 
are pretty busy. Yet they seem to find the time to write to us letters that express their 
willingness and strength to fight—but also an eagerness to hear from home. 

It doesn‘t matter whether you know the boys whose letters we share with you in 
Co-operation. That they did work here and will be coming back some day makes us all 
part of the same El family. Write to them—it’s such an easy thing to do and your let- 
ters will provide them with their deepest pleasure and relaxation. 


Dear Mr. Dana: 

I received your interesting letter and 
also Co-op about 3 weeks ago, but because 
I am in combat I was unable to answer 
right away. But at last I have found time 
and want you to know [ haven’t forgotten 
The Elevated Family. 

I've been assisting the boys in chasing 
the Germans up the boot of Italy and 
sometimes we really had a hard time try- 
ing to catch up with them. In fact, that 
is what tired me the most. At present 
the pace has settled down somewhat as 
the northern part is much more thickly 
settled. 

I've been feeling fine and being treated 
the same. The main trouble on our minds 
is artillery fire and those screamie-mean- 
ies. My brow gets real wet when a bar- 
rage of them flops around our vicinity. In 
general our outfit has had very good luck 
in dodging artillery and hope it stays 
that way. 

I really miss my railroading though, as 
it is my main ambition and I’m _ happy to 
think of my 11 months in it so far. Trol- 
ley cars are my biggest interest and I prac- 


tically know all the car numbers. I’m glad 
to hear about the new trolleys we have 
and are getting, so here’s hoping I'll be 
with you boys soon again, 

Yours sincerely, 

Pvt. Vincent Fournier 

31421066—Inf. Co. B 

APO 15228 

c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 

— * so 

Somewhere in France 

Hello Mr. Dana: 

Have just received the Co-op at my new 
address. Got sort of tired of England, so 
thought I would see how the transporta- 
tion situation was over here. Haven't 
had a chance as yet, as they seem to have 
their dates mixed up over here. When 
we arrived I was almost sure they were 
celebrating the 4th of July in June. Won- 
der why? Really can’t complain so far. 

An odd thing about Co-op. My chief 
of section is an employe of the El, a street 
car operator by the name of Thomas 
Clancy. We both received Co-op at the 
same time and passed it around for the 
rest of the boys. First thing they noticed 
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was the number of what was shown in 
the picture on the front page of the May 
issue. Same one that we had crossed to 
here on. 

They are keeping us a bit busy at the 
present time. 

Thank you for keeping me in mind 
during these long months. That’s about 
all for now—and may I wish you and 
yours good luck and good health. 

Yours truly, 
Pfc. John F. Dullahan, 31240733 
Boy C450 fo aw) Dn, 
APTS 36 
c/o Postmaster; New York 
es * ots 
Somewhere in France 
Bonjour Monsieur Dana: 

On May 2tst last I started a letter to 
you which I never did find time to com- 
plete. Having received the May issue of 
Co-operation yesterday and glancing over 
its contents reminded me “to get on the 
ball” and write you a line or so. 

The days before and after the invasion 
were hectic ones filled with the prepara- 
tion for our trip over here. Needless to 
say that since our arrival we've been just 
that much busier, and today has been the 
first time I’ve had the opportunity to 
write anyone but my folks. 

For obvious reasons due to military reg- 
ulations with which you are familiar, I 
can say no more about my present status 
or whereabouts than to let you know 
we've been in action for days now and 
that I’m well and hoping to stay that 
way. . 

Speaking generally, however, I don’t 
see how Hitler can endure for long the 
present fix he’s in with Russia pushing 
on, with the Allies in Italy and France 
moving forward, except that he wants 
to postpone the inevitable and make it as 
costly for us as possible. He can’t win. 
That’s for sure now, if there was ever 
any question about it. I’m looking for- 
ward for things to oven up fast and fur- 
iously verv soon. Maybe it’s wishful think- 
ing, but I hope that’s the way it’s going 
to work. 
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Of one thing I’m sure and that is I’m 
on the right road home to Boston and if 
everything goes according to plans it 
shouldn’t take me long to get there. 

I was glad to hear that the El employes 
are to be given a bonus which they so 
richly deserve. Based on reports reaching 
me their performance to date has been 
remarkable. I hope they continue the 
good work. 

I trust everything is well with you and 
yours and hope this letter serves as a 
medium of saying hello to my many 
friends on the El. Rest assured my 
thoughts are ever with the El—more so 
than my correspondence to date would 
indicate. 

I'll drop anchor here, saying Au Re- 
voir; until the next time always remem- 
ber me to be, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lt. Michael J. ees: Powell 
Regt. Hq. Company, APO 2 
23rd Inf. c/o Postmaster 
New York City, N. Y. 
—— * ae 
South West Pacific 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

This is the first letter that I have writ- 
ten to you since entering the Navy and I 
hope that you will forgive me for not an- 
swering your letters before now, but the 
events of the last twenty months have 
kept us pretty busy. 

The first ten weeks were spent in Base 
training at Davisville, Rhode Island, Oc- 
tober r until December 14, 1942, after 
which we were shipped overseas. Arriy- 
ing at Base X, we immediately went to 
work to construct living quarters for our- 
selves and build up the Base which at the 
present time is one of the finest in the 
world. 

Upon completion of our work there we 
moved on to the next. We were com- 
mended for our work there which is also 
completed. From there we were granted 
a thirty-day rest period and were sent to 
New Zealand. Our duties there consisted 
of eating, sleeping and having as good a 
time as was possible in so short a time. 
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We are now stationed somewhere in 
the Admiralty Island group. The going 
was pretty tough at first, but is smoothing 
out now. ; 

I receive the copies of Co-operation 
regularly and am always very pleased 
when they come. The fellows that I 
worked with at Sullivan Square write to 
me and let me know what is going on 
and the difficulties that have to be over- 
come with materials, parts, etc., so hard 
to get. You can sympathize with us out 
here with over one hundred pieces of 
heavy equipment to keep in running con- 
dition and so far away from the source 
of supply. On many occasions we had to 
make parts out of discarded or worn out 
equipment in order to keep going. We 
have a small portable machine shop which 
has been quite invaluable. 

We also have our transportation prob- 
lems which are quite unlike those at home. 
When we land on an island there is gen- 
erally the jungle and mud to get under 
control before any actual work can be ac- 
complished, This is a task that the engin- 
eers of our battalion are becoming more 
expert at all the tme. Our battalion is 
noted as one of the crack battalions in the 
Pacific. Most of our men are from the 
East Coast and the climate was quite hard 
to cope with at first, but now we’re get- 
ting used to it. 

We're all hoping that we will be back 
in the States before very long. 

Respectfully, 
Ronald J. MacDonald, CM 2/c—B-5 
35, Construction Battalion 
Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Cal. 
hig Sama Italy 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Your letter reached me a few days ago 
and I enjoyed it very much. The Annual 
Report with the unusual cover design was 
very well done. Being overseas so long 
and so far away from the good U.S.A., I 
enjoyed the pictures of familiar scenes 
even more than the El employes at home 
and I know that all the El men in uni- 
form all around the world will enjoy look- 
ing over the Annual Report. 


Your recollections of old Vesuvius and 
Naples may have been from the same 
view that I had. Today I know that you 
would have a hard time recalling familiar 
sights as this war has not only changed 
Naples but all of Italy and Sicily. 

I also took part in the Anzio Beach- 
head from that time in January until the 
main Italian front made it a beachhead 
ho longer: 4 “Lhe Anziog, Expresses’, 
“Whistling Wilies” and “Screaming Mim- 
ies” from those famous German “88's”, 
plus numerous raids leave me with the 
knowledge that never again will I enjoy 
an old fashioned Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. 

The El is making history also with the 
fine service it is performing in spite of 
war restrictions and other handicaps. Keep 
up the good work and it won't be long 
before the gang overseas will be back 
again with the El family. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cpl. Clarence L. Gwynne, 31003237 
Hq. Btry. 68th AAA Group 
APO 464 c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 
eae * — 
Italy 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

In keeping with my policy of trying 
to drop you a line every so often, I’m 
writing this time, from a general hospi- 
tal, the number of which I am not able 
to give at this time. I was wounded in ac- 
tion a short time ago and I’m still in 
bed. I expect to be up soon, however, as 
my wound is in the left leg and is not 
too serious. 

About two weeks ago I received the 
March edition of Co-operation and it 
really felt good to see some of the famil- 
iar faces of the men that I used to make 
runs with. Keep Co-operation coming and 
many thanks. I'll close now wishing you 
and all the emvloves of the El the best 
of luck and safe riding. 

Sincerely, 

Sgt. William E. Joyce,31302548 
Cor Ias plone Nosed 
c/o P.M., New York, N.Y. 
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A machinist mate 
2/c in, the Navy, 
William H. Crosby 1s 
now overseas. Until 
he entered the ser- 
vice, December, 1942, 
he was a guard on 


the EI], 


Joseph L. Gill 1s im 
the Army stationed 
at Camp Crowder, 
Missouri, A lineman 
on the El, he entered 
the service in April. 


John E. Handrahan 
is a Navy seaman 
2/c and now some- 
where in the Pacific. 
He was an operator 
on the El until De- 
cember, 1942, when 
he left to enter the 
service, 


Corp. William G. 
Murray is in_ the 
Army and_ stationed 
at. Keesler Field, 
Mississippi. He was 
a laborer on the El 
before entering the 
service in August, 
1942. 





Pvt. John F. Downey 
is with the Army 
somewhere — overseas. 
Until he went into 
the service in July 
1943, he was a guard 
on the El. 


Corp. James J. Barry 
is with an Army 
Field Artillery Battal- 
ion, and at the pres- 
ent time is overseas. 
Before entering the 
service in October, 
1942, he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


A Navy seaman 2/c, 
George M. Power is 
at a Naval Air Sta- 
tion Photo School. 
He was a laborer on 
the El before going 
into’ service; miase 


March. 


Set. Richard R. Rod- 
well, former carhouse 
clerk on .the El,. is 
with an Army Mech- 
anized Unit at Camp 
Picket, Virginia. He 
entered the service in 
April, 1943. 














Alfred F. Landry is a 
machinist’s mate 3/c 
with the Navy Sea 
Bees at Camp Peary, 
Williamsburg, —-Vir- 
ginia. Until he en- 
tered the service last 
October he was an 
operator on the rail- 
way. 


Former motorman 
William W. Lydon is 
in the Army Anti- 
Aircraft Unit © sta- 
tioned at Camp Stew- 
art, Georgia. He left 
for service in March. 


Francis P. McGloin is 
in the Army and at 
the present time over- 
seas. Prior to going 
into the service he 
was a collector on 
the railway. 


John J. Harkins is 
now at the Navy 
Gunners Mate School 
at Newport, Rhode 
Island. He entered 
the service last March 
and was an operator 
on the railway until 
then. 
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Former electrical 
worker on the EI, 
Charles W. Rodwell 
is now in the Army 
Air Corps. He is 
stationed at Bruning, 
Nebraska. He en- 
tered the service in 
April, 1943. 


William J. King is a 


storekeeper in the 


Navy and is located 
somewhere in Europe. 
Prior to entering the 
service in January, 
1944, he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Thomas J. Galvin, 
Jr. is seaman 2/c in 
the Navy, and is 
now studying radio 
here in Boston. He 
was an operator on 
the railway until he 


entered the service in 
March. 


Pfc. Daniel J. Con- 
Way is seeingt service 
in England. Prior to 
going into the Army 
in April, 1943, he 


was an operator on 
the El, 
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Pvt. Leo B. Tyo, one 
of our operators, is 
now stationed at 
Samp Croft, South 
Carolina. He left the 
railway to enter the 
service last April. 


1, Set Bernard f. 
Carter isin the Army, 
stationed at Camp 
Edwards, close to 
homes) hie owast<s 
guard on the El be- 
fore entering the ser- 


vice in January, 1943. 


A 1/c seaman with 
the Coast Guard, 
Richard G. Toomey 
is stationed at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. In 
the service since Jan- 
uary, 1943, he was 
an operator on the El 
until then. 


Cotp, Joseph —K; 
Doane is in the Army 
Air Corps and on 
overseas duty. He 
went into the service 
in June 1942 and be- 
fore that time was 
an operator on the 
railway. 


Pvt. William A, Mit- 
chell, former operat- 
or on the railway is 
in the Army at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. He 
entered the — service 
last April. 


Now a Navy seaman 
2/c, Charles V. Mc- 
Williams is stationed 
in Florida. Prior to 
entering the service 
last March, he was 
an operator on the 


EI; 


Pvt. John F, Flynn 
is with an Army 
Anti-Aircraft Unit at 
Fort Bliss, Texas. Be- 
fore leaving for the 
service in May, he 
was an operator on 
the railway. 


William G. Hawe is 
a fireman 1/c with the 
Navy Sea Bees. His 
present station is un- 
known. He entered 
the service in April 
1943 and up to that 
time was an operator 
on the railway. 

















Joseph P. Higgins is 
with an Army Medi- 
cal Detachment and 
at the present time 
somewhere — overseas. 
He was an operator 
on the El before en- 
tering the service in 


January, 1943. 


Pvt. John C. Cohan 
is in the Infantry sta- 
tioned at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. 
Until entering the 
service last May he 
was an operator on 


the El. 


Vernon G. Seely is 
with the Navy, and 
last we knew’ was 
stationed at Newport, 
Rhode Island. He 
entered the service in 
April 1943, and until 
then was an operat- 
or. 


Edward J. Brennan is 
in the Army Signal 
Corps stationed some- 
where in’ England. 
Until he entered the 
Army in July, 1943, 
he was a _ telephone 
operator on the El. 
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Cpl. Joseph B. Mc- 
Pherson is with the 
Army Engineers at 
Camp Gruber, Ok- 
lahoma. He was an 
operator on the El 
before entering the 
service in August, 


1943. 


William B. Lako is _ 


an Army private sta- 
tioned at Camp Max- 
eva Lexas tice en= 
tered the service in 
March and until then 
Was a gateman on 
the railway. 


Pvt. Albert J. Miller 
is with an Army 
Tank Destroyer Unit 
in Texas, He was an 
operator on the El 
before entering the 
service in March. 


Former operator 
James D. Riggs is a 
water tender 3/c in 
the Navy. He entered 
the Navy in August 
1942. 
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Tue American Red Cross Blood Donor Service, from their 
Boston, Washington, D. C. and New York Centers, are now 
flying 1,000 pints of whole blood per day to Europe for use in 
rear area hospitals. This request from the Army and Navy 
is in addition to the 100,000 pints of blood required each week 
for plasma, which remains the “foremost life-saver of the 
war’’, according to Major General Norman T, Kirk, U.S.A. and 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, U.S.N., Surgeon Generals of 
the Army and Navy. They further state: “A pint of blood to 
save the life of a wounded soldier or sailor is the most import- 


ant contribution any American at home can make.” 


Make your appointment today by calling or writing 
to the American Red Cross Blood Donor Service at 


485 Boylston Street, Boston. Phone Kenmore go6o. 
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To The El Family Everywhere 


A message to operators and truck 
drivers: Winter driving conditions, with 
all their hazards, face us again. Snow, 
sleet and ice must be allowed for in order 
to secure safe operation, We must be ever 
on our guard to avoid as many as possi- 
ble of the accidents that may occur under 
winter conditions. Slow down at intersec- 
tions. Watch for pedestrians on the high- 
ways. Try to anticipate what the motorist 
either going in the same direction or coming from the opposite 
one may do to create a dangerous situation. Try to do your utmost 
to prevent collisions. 





In this issue of Co-operation is a statement of the present 
difficulties in obtaining heavy duty tires for buses, trackless trol- 
leys and trucks. Rubber is still a critical material. All persons 
concerned in the use, inspection and maintenance of rubber tires 
must be sure to see that we obtain the last possible mile of use 
from tires. The operating force and the shop force can help in 
several practical ways to conserve rubber. Observance of the sug- 
gestions contained in the article printed in this issue will result 
in a substantial contribution to the war effort. 


All on this railway — those in the blue uniformed service, in 
the shops, in garages and carhouses, in power houses, on the 
structures, and in the offices—should be performing their jobs so 
well, in spite of the large number of riders and in spite of the 
shortage of supplies and materials, that they should be personally 
conscious of contributing to the production of the best transpor- 
tation service possible under extreme difficulties and thus doing 
everything possible for the home front. 
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HOW THE HURRICANE AFFECTED THE EL — 
FEW BREAKS IN SERVICE 


The storm of Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 14, which threatened to become a 
hurricane, caused some disruption of ser- 
vice, but the preparations made by all de- 
partments of the railway reduced the de- 
lays to a minimum. 


During the afternoon of that day, 
weather reports at frequent intervals in- 
dicated the approach of a hurricane, with 
high winds and rain, which was expected 
to reach Boston about 10 p.m. and to in- 
crease in intensity until 2:00 a.m. or 3:00 
a.m. 


Shortly after 8:00 p.m. it began to rain 
hard and the wind increased in force. 
About 10:00 p.m. it was raining very hard 
and the wind had increased to hurricane 
force. At about 9:30 p.m. reports came 
in of trees and branches of trees down, 
high water in underpasses and disabled 
cars and buses. 


The rain stopped at about 1:30 a.m. 
and the wind receded but the high wind 
resumed between 3:00 and 4:00 a.m. 
Throughout the period of the hurricane, 
the wind velocity ranged from 65 to 98 
miles per hour. 


The damage caused in the area affected 
by this hurricane was considerably less 
than was caused by the hurricane of Sep- 
tember 21, 1938. The weather forecast- 
ing systems gave frequent reports on the 
1944 hurricane and these reports were 
most helpful in the protection of persons 
and property. 


The public was urged over the radio 
by the Governor, Mayor and others to go 


home early and to keep autos off the 
streets. The regular playhouses cancelled 
their performances and the moving pic- 
ture theatres closed at 10 p.m. Many de- 
fense plants cancelled the third shift and 
sent their workers on the second shift 
home early. The people responded to the 
various appeals to stay at home resulting 
in but very few instances of injuries. On 
the morning of September 15 all lines 
were open and normal service operated. 

The transportation, power, maintenance 
and rolling stock and shops departments 
were all affected by the storm and the 
close co-operation between these depart- 
ments resulted in a minimum of delays 
to service as explained in the following 
sections. 


Rolling Stock and Shops Department 


During the afternoon instructions were 
issued to all locations in this department 
to remove and put under cover all loose 
materials which might be blown around, 
such as air raid equipment on roofs of 
buildings, empty oil drums, boxes, etc., 
which might be in the yards. 

Four small gasoline driven engines were 
held in readiness to be used to operate 
the gasoline pumps in the event of elec- 
tric power failure at any of the garages. 

In order to insure the necessary gaso- 
line to operate the bus schedules, the oil 
company had all gasoline tanks at ga- 
rages filled by 5:00 p.m. This is ordin- 
arily done at midnight. 


A crew was on hand at the main of- 
fice in Everett and it kept in touch with 
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the various locations throughout the 
night. Reports from the transportation 
department concerning stalled vehicles 
were immediately cared for through this 


office force. 


All wrecking trucks and work trucks, 
with crews to man them, were at their 
respective stations. The wreckers were 
called out on 11 occasions to remove trees 
and stalled autos from the tracks. 


There were 13 buses stalled on the 
streets due to water getting into the igni- 
tion. These buses were put in operation 
by mechanics who were sent to the scene 
from the various garages. Some surface 
cars were also damaged due to water get- 
ting into the motors. 


One hundred and fifty-one men were 
on duty, in addition to the regular night 
forces, distributed in the carhouses, ga- 
rages and at the Everett shop. 


The department experienced no serious 
difficulties. 


Transportation Department 


During the afternoon arrangements to 
handle the hurricane were made similar 
to those necessary with the snow program. 
Starters, inspectors and higher supervis- 
ory officials all reported at 8:00 p.m. A 
sufficient number of operators were held 
to meet emergencies, and a double force 
of telephone operators, division dispatch- 
ers and clerks were also held to handle 
calls. 


The causes of interruption to service 
were removed during the storm so that 
on the following morning, normal service 
was operated on all lines. 


As the riding dropped off, service was 
reduced, the first reduction being made at 
7:00 p.m. At 9:30 p.m. further reduction 
in service was made and at 10:30 p.m. all 
lines were running on a skeleton service 
and this was ample. 


The first interruption of service was 
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reported at 10:00 p.m. when the City 
Point-Dudley line was terminated at An- 
drew square due to high water under the 
railroad bridge on Southampton. street. 
The last report, also due to high water, 
was at 2:50 a.m. on September 15. There 
was only one delay of 10 minutes on the 
rapid transit lines due to an advertising 
sign, blown from the fence at City square 
station, falling on the tracks in front of the 
train. Most of the delays to service were 
caused by high water and trees on the 
wires or tracks. The following is a sum- 
mary of the reports received at the trans- 
portation office: 





Trees_or- bratiches \dowirs.s aa" 27 
High water at various locations.... 12 
Miscellancousg.s > (5 ere II 

Totals 50 


Maintenance Department 


Because the railway had had consider- 
able experience in handling the 1938 hur- 
ricane, prompt arrangements were made 
to care for this hurricane, anticipating 
that it might be as severe as that of 1938. 


The 17 snow headquarters of the main- 
tenance department, which are equipped 
with telephones, were used as headquar- 
ters. Knowing the time when the storm 
was due, we ordered 34 large trucks with 
300 men to report at 7:00 p.m. Each 
truck was equipped with the necessary 
tools, consisting of saws, axes, shovels, 
picks, jacks, tow lines, block and tackle, 
cutting torches, lanterns, etc. Each truck 
was manned by riggers, laborers, and 
trackmen, or, in other words, men experi- 
enced and able to handle almost any situa- 
tion that might arise, reported for duty. 


Two truck cranes were also obtained 
from a local contractor to be used in lift- 
ing uprooted trees or other heavy obstruc- 
tions. 


All men regularly on duty were also 
warned of the conditions. On the rapid 
transit lines, the regular assignments of 





the night crews were cancelled and these 
men were assigned for emergency work 
at the various terminals and yards. Elec- 
tricians were assigned to all stations, both 
on the rapid transit lines and surface 
lines. 


The maintenance department kept con- 
stantly in touch with the local weather 
bureau and obtained reports very fre- 
quently. 


After consulting with the superinten- 
dent of power and ascertaining his plans 
during the hurricane, both the power de- 
partment and the maintenance department 
realized that obstructions such as trees, 
large branches, advertising signs, etc., 
which might blow over and bring down 
trolley wires or trolley poles could not be 
handled all over the system by the power 
department alone, therefore the closest co- 
operation was arranged between the pow- 
er department and the maintenance de- 
partment to take care of the situation. 


Reports of obstructions were received 
at the headquarters of both departments, 
and the maintenance department employes 
were instructed not to remove such ob- 
structions until the power had been shut 
off. In each case, therefore, the power 
department sent men to shut off the pow- 
er on the trolley lines, and the mainten- 
ance department removed the obstruc- 
tions as promptly as possible. 


In addition to such obstructions as de- 
scribed above, high water occurred in 
many low places, and catch basins were 
opened up where possible. 


In all, a total of about 50 reports was 
received and, due to the arrangements 
that were made, incidents were taken care 
of promptly with a minimum delay to 
service. 


Power Department 


Four trolley crews that normally work 
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days on maintenance of line construction 
were assigned to four of the emergency 
stations, giving double coverage at each 
of these locations. A crew equipped to 
handle any troubles that might develop 
in the overhead power feeder lines was 
held at the department’s headquarters on 
Harrison avenue. During the night, this 
force was further augmented by the three 
night line maintenance crews who norm- 
ally report at 11:30 p.m. A crew for pos- 
sible underground cable troubles was also 
held at Harrison avenue headquarters. 
Additional personnel for driving trucks 
which were equipped with reels of trol- 
ley wire and for driving the crane truck 
were also available. 


The main office of the department was 
kept open all night with switchboard cov- 
erage and such supervisory force on duty 
as might be required. A force was pro- 
vided in the storeroom should it be neces- 
sary to disperse any stock. 


On this particular occasion, no trolley 
breaks occurred and there were no losses 
of power during the storm. The depart- 
ment’s work consisted of the removal of 
tree limbs that fell across the trolley 
wires. 


As insurance against possible disruption 
of service due to loss of power generating 
and distribution facilities, additional per- 
sonnel was provided at the two generating 
plants, qualified men were assigned to 
automatic substations and _ supervisors 
were placed at strategic points. 


Because of the reduction in service the 
number of kilowatt hours of power used 
on the night of the storm between the 
hours of seven p.m. and one a.m. was re- 
duced by more than 12 per cent. as com- 
pared to the use of power on the normal 
evening before the storm. 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


EL SERVICE COMMENDED 


“I have visited 38 states since the first 
of this year, and because of gasoline and 
taxi shortages have had to depend upon 
street car service in making business con- 
tacts. Without reservation, I wish the cit- 
izens of Boston to know for a fact that 
this city has the best service of any city 
in the entire United States.” 


— * — 


NO WaluiNGeas 


‘T have been in Boston for a month, 
during which time I have never waited 
more than two minutes for a car in the 
down-town area and never more than 
double that time for a car in the out- 
lying sections. As for a seat, there has 
always been one, except during the peak 
of the rush hours. The gruff attitude of 
conductors and motormen in other cities 
is not to be found here, nor are the fre- 
quent delays due to breakdowns in equip- 
ment experienced. We are all told that 
“there is a war on,” but one would not 
know it from Boston El Service.” 


— * — 


LOST AND FOUND 


“This morning I started to look at my 
watch—it was gone. I realized that it 
had been lost either on the car or between 
the station stop and the building. I called 
the railway and the watch had been 
found. If perchance you should ever lose 
a valuable article I wish that you would 
have the good fortune to have it fall into 
the hands of an employe as thoughtful 
and considerate as was the finder of my 
watch.” 
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WANTED — MORE COURTESY 

“It would be a pleasure to your com- 
muters and of great benefit to your entire 
system if you compelled your operators to 
be more courteous, more understanding 
and more patient. 

It has been the privilege of the writer 
to use transportation facilities in many 
other cities and the contrast in the above 
mentioned incident is very strong. 

This complaint is not registered in gen- 
eral against the younger operators, but 
strangely enough, to these of your oper- 
ators who have been employed for a num- 


ber of years.” 
—— * == 


WHAT DO YOU SAY, OPERATORS 

“About half of the operators don’t know 
how to handle the public. I say this hon- 
estly and want to be fair to the other 50 
per cent. They are indifferent and untidy 
in appearance and grouchy.” 

——e * a 
SMOKING ON THE INCREASE 

“The increase in those smoking in cars 
is very noticeable and to my mind very 
dangerous to all traveling, especially in 
crowded cars and buses. More signs in 
conspicuous places in cars might help 
some. The operator is too busy to police 
the car and the public suffers rather than 
protest although many are greatly an- 
noyed. 

Not a little of this smoking is by young- 
er “smart alecks” who think “the public 
be darned,” and I am sorry to say the 
number of older offenders seems to be 
getting greater. All of these can read and 
should know better. I realize there is no 
ready or easy solution of this problem, es- 
pecially just now, but think it well that 
it should be recognized and remedied as 
soon as possible.” 
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RUBBER SITUATION IS SERIOUS BUT RAILWAY HOPES 
TO RECEIVE ENOUGH TIRES TO OPERATE SERVICE 


This past summer the heavy-duty tire 
situation looked desperate. Governmental 
authorities warned transit operators that 
they might not be able to receive enough 
tires to keep all rubber-tired vehicles in 
transit services. August and September 
were the critical months. The railway, 
however, did obtain enough tire replace- 
ments in these two months to meet its 
minimum requirements and did keep in 
service all rubber-tired vehicles needed to 
operate the transportation schedules. 

The situation is still serious. The rail- 
way hopes that it will continue to receive 
its minimum tire replacement require- 
ments. Every precaution on the part of 
the operating and shop forces must be 
taken, however, to see that, from the tires 
on hand and from those which we may 
receive, we shall obtain the greatest pos- 
sible mileage. Any failures on the part of 
the operating force or of the shop force 
whereby the ultimate mileage would not 
be obtained from tires would be inexcus- 
able under the present rubber emergency. 


Synthetic Tires Present New Problems 


One of the important factors which has 
led to new difficulties in tires has been 
the fact that on the railway property, 
since the Fall of 1943, the railway has 
used synthetic tires. The manufacturers 
of heavy-duty bus and _ trackless trolley 
synthetic tires have not yet perfected this 
tire. Great progress has been made, but 
the weight of the vehicles and the condi- 
tions under which heavy-duty bus, track- 
less trolley and truck tires are used still 
leave a margin for improvement in their 
manufacture. 

The earlier synthetic tire, the so-called 
S-7’s, which were made of 35 per cent. 
synthetic rubber and 65 per cent. natural 
rubber had a cotton cord carcass. These 
tires, although a life-saver under the 
emergency conditions, did develop weak- 
nesses, and a good number of them did 
not stand up well under the stress of 


heavy-duty use, especially in hot weather. 

These S-7 tires are being supplanted 
gradually by the so-called S-6 tires which, 
although they have only 30 percent. nat- 
ural rubber to 70 per cent. synthetic rub- 
ber, are built with a carcass of rayon 
cord. The experience of the tire manufac- 
turers is that this rayon cord is vastly su- 
perior to the cotton cord. Since June 1, 
when tires of this type were first placed 
in use on this system, up to the present 
time, there have been no blowouts or 
other breakdowns of these tires. 


Prior to the use of the S-6 tire, the rail- 
way experimented with a so-called test 
tire which, had the same percentage of 
synthetic and natural rubber as the S-6 
tire and which had the rayon cord carcass. 
These tires proved better than the S-7 
tires and were the predecessors of the S-6 
tires: 


Recapped Tires Also Used 


Moreover, another factor has entered 
into the durability of tires. Under gov- 
ernmental regulations, tires must be re- 
capped before they have passed the point 
of wear at which recapping is inadvisable. 
From December, 1942, the railway has 
been using recapped tires and has had 
about 750 of these tires since that time. 
These tires, recapped with synthetic rub- 
ber, although capable of giving good ser- 
vice cannot stand as hard usage as pre- 





Damage due to broken spring. 
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war tires made with natural rubber or 
as tires recapped with natural rubber. 


By virtue of the fact that about 1,000 
of the railway’s 4,500 tires are synthetic 
and that we are also using recapped tires, 
extra care must be taken by operators and 
shop men in their use and inspection in 
order to obtain from them all possible 
mileage. 

Here are some practical ways in which 
the transportation force and the shop 
maintenance force can help in the preser- 
vation of rubber:— 


What the Operating Force Can Do 


1. Guard against scuffing of tires 
against curbings and other obstacles. 


2. Watch for and avoid holes in street 


surface. 
3. Be mindful of possible broken 
springs and broken rims which 


might cut the tire. 
4. Don’t run on flat tires. 


Operators can determine when front 
tires are under-inflated because of hard 
steering and as an additional precaution 
should detect under-inflation by observa- 
tion at beginning and end of runs. 











Damage due to split rim. 


Whenever detected, operators should 
report faulty brakes or other mechanical 
defects which can result in damage to 
tires. 

What the Shop Force Can Do 

1. Look for unusual, uneven wear of 
tires and the cause therefor. 

2. Look for split rims. 

3. Be certain that tires are properly in- 
flated. Check rear tires by means of 
“hammer” test. 

4. Check for mechanical defects or mis- 


adjustments which would tend to de- 
crease tire life. 


All tires damaged by running flat and not fit for further use. Fourth tire from left had 
run only 76 miles. 
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MANY MORE BLOOD 
DONORS NEEDED 


The need for blood plasma to save the 
lives of our fighting men is increasing 
daily to such an extent that the Red Cross 
Blood Donor Center is making a special 
plea for additional donors. At the present 
time the Boston Center is short about 500 
pints a day. 

The Boston El list of blood donors 
grows each month—but many more are 
needed. This month’s list is headed by 
Lieut. W. D. VanNess, formerly of the 
Power Department, who has contributed 
11 times. The stars beside each name sig- 
nify the number of contributions. Let's 
put your name on the list—or add an 
extra star by making your appointment 
today at Kenmore go6o. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Joseph A. Vitale, operator **%### #% 
Francis E. Fay, guard*** 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS 


Ruby H. Mathieson, machinist helper*®******* 
Frances H. Byrne, electrical worker **** 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Warren Penn, machinist**** 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Lieut. W. D. VanNess—Army ** * * #4 % 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 


Since the last report in Co-operation, 
22 names were added to our pension list, 
bringing the total now pensioned up to 
812. The list follows, showing the _posi- 
tion each held with the railway. 

Michael F. Barnacle, janitor 
Thomas Connor, trackman 
Michael P. Corcoran, operator 


News’ Notes 


Francis B. Corwin, collector 
Charles B. Davis, conductor 
Francisco A, DeLucia, car shifter 
Maurice S. Dineen, conductor 

Mary E. Donovan, clerk 

Joseph A. Dugas, gateman 

John R. Dunn, trackman 

Alonzo E. Fletcher, starter 

Richard Fitzgerald, operator 

George O. Goodwin, inspector 
James J. Haley, carhouse repairman 
Patrick J. Haran, operator 

William H. Johnson, motorman 
Walter I. Mather, draftsman 

Martin McGrath, trackman 

John Murphy, operator 

Cornelius P. O'Sullivan, substation operator 
Roderick J. Owens, motorman 
Frank E. Walsh, operator 


ANALYSIS OF AGE GROUPS 
OF EMPLOYES 


An analysis of age groups of employes 
on the railway as of August 18 shows 
the average age to be 48.05 years and the 
average years of service 19.19 years. Fol- 
lowing is a resume of the analysis. 


No. of % of Total 
A ges Employes Employes 
75-80 21 .29 
70-74 151 or 
65-69 432 6.06 
60-64 729 10.23 
55-59 1084 15.21 
50-54 1168 16.39 
45-49 937 13.14 
40-44 761 10.68 
35-39 653 9-16 
30-34 557 781 
25-29 389 5-46 
20-24 182 2.55 
16-19 64 .90 
TOTAL 7,128 100.00 
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HENRY L. WILSON, FORMER 
TREASURER, DIES 





Henry L. Wilson, former treasurer of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
died on October 26, 1944, after a short 
illness. 


Mr. Wilson was born in Boston on 
August 29, 1862, and was educated in this 
city. He was connected with the local 
transit industry for practically all of his 
business life. He worked for the Metro- 
politan Street Railway in Kansas City for 
a short period and then returned to his 
native city. 


Mr. Wilson joined the staff of the West 
End Street Railway Company as chief 
clerk of revenue accounts on April 25, 
1888. On December 26, 1891, he became 
auditor of that company, which position 
he held until its lease to the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company when he became 
auditor of the Elevated. Mr. Wilson was 
appointed comptroller of the Elevated on 
March 25, 1907, and treasurer on October 
26, 1908. He continued in this office un- 
til his retirement on January 1, 1937. 


As the founder and the first president 
of the Street Railway Accountants’ Asso- 
ciation formed in 1897, he was active in 
the subject of standardizing the account- 
ing system for electric railways. Until 
shortly before his death, Mr. Wilson was 
treasurer and a director of the Transit 
Mutual Insurance Company. 
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DECEASED EMPLOYES 


Since the last issue of Co-operation 26 
of our employes have died. Of these 11 
were on the active list and 15 were pen- 
sioned. 


From Active Group 


Hired Deceased 
John J. Bent, operator 1816 5-12-10 8-19-44 
Oren E. Burns, car cleaner 
5703, Bartlett Garage II-12-18 9-25-44 
Peter Conlon, operator 3083 8-18-06 9-15-44 
Leon Dutzak, machine spe- 
cialist, Everett Shop 2-26-23 9-10-44 
*Joseph M. Fichtner, tele- 
phone operator, Park square 
Board 3-8-41 8-6-44 
Thomas A. Fitzgerald, op- 
erator 628 2-28-10 9-24-44 
Kenneth W. Frye, operator 2-25-18 9-15-44 
Mihran Jamgoechian, car 
cleaner, Sullivan shop 7-21-26 8-16-44 
Richard J. McDonald, oper- 
ator 3824 Q-I4-42 9-10-44 
Robert A. Neumyer, Con- 
ductor 173 7-19-10 = 10-I-44 
Miss Eleanor C. Weir, col- 
lector 305 3-26-19 1-13-44 


*Killed in action in military area. 


From Pensioned Group 


Hired Pensioned Deceased 


Elizabeth C. Alexander, 
ticket counter, 


Treasurer’s Off. 5-19-08 2-18-39 10-16-44 
Albert S. Brigham, 

conductor 119 1-25-96 1-29-44 9-10-44 
Francis J. Burns, 

conductor 338 6-2-02 11-31-38 9-31-44 
William J. Cameron, 

harness maker 

Div. 2 Rd. Dept. 11-5-81 ~=—1-18-27 = 8-15-44 
John J. Cuningham, 

machinist, Struct. 

division I2-23-O0I 4-14-44 8-4-44 
Timothy Donovan 

repairman 106, 

Milton carhouse 4-18-84 3-16-27 8-29-44 
Henry E. Harney, 

operator 662 12-5-16 9-17-43 9-14-44 
Almond W. Howard, 

starter 220 9-17-95 5-17-41 10-4-44 
James T. Johnston, 

starter 1577 I-I14-02 12-15-39 10-12-44 
David J. Keefe, 

machinist, 

Everett shop 11-18-91 11-26-31 8-22-44 


Bernard J. Kennedy, 


machinist 1793 I-20-03 12-15-39 9-22-44 
Jesse A. Mulhall 

motorman 2922 9-20-07 10-12-40 9-24-44 
Cornelius Murphy, 

operator I0I9 7-I9-04 1-15-44 10-7-44 
Henry C. Noll, 

repairman 5736, 

Bartlett Garage 10-18-88 12-29-38 9-28-44 
James F. Teehan, 

general. helper 5975, 

Stores-Service 

Division 12-31-18 12-4-43 9-27-44 





SERVICE VEHICLE ACCIDENT 
RECORD 

Two safety meetings for truck drivers 
and equipment operators were held at the 
Surface Lines office, Charlestown yard 
on June 16, 1944. 

The purpose of these meetings was to 
discuss with the operators the collision ac- 
cident record and to emphasize the pre- 
cautions that, if followed, would greatly 
decrease these collision accidents. 

Frederick HH. Welch, safety engin- 
eer of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the group, stressing the 
fact that he was not there to tell the men 
how to drive the vehicles but to assist 
them in preventing accidents. He empha- 
sized the necessity of getting all the facts 
regarding an accident and of reporting 
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ABOUT OUR COVER PICTURE 

The crowded deck of a Coast 
Guard-manned LST Landing Ship: 
Tank) is crammed with men and 
materials destined for enemy shores 
during invasion. These LST’ are 
especially built to do an invasion 
job, landing their cargoes on newly 


established beachheads. 








them exactly as they appear, whether or 
not the facts are favorable to the operator. 

An analysis of records for 1944 shows 
that the most prevalent type of collision 
accident occurred at intersections. In re- 
lation to this type of accident, Mr. Welch 
stated that to avoid them operators must 
slow down their vehicles at these points 
or even stop them, if necessary. 


Mr. Welch complimented the men on 
the good record that was being made, said 
that he was satisfied that the safety meet- 
ings were showing good results and asked 
that the operators keep accident preven- 
tion in mind at all times. 


The following chart is a summary of 
the service vehicle accidents for the first 
nine months of 1944: 
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FIGHTING SNOW AND ICE ON THE EL—METHODS 
IMPROVED OVER COURSE OF YEARS 


When only trolley cars were operated 
on public streets, rail plows were used ex- 
clusively to remove snow from the track 
and dummy and to push it into the road- 
ways by means of a wing. In heavy snow 
storms this resulted in the snow being 
piled up in the roadways. On many lines 
the railway had then to remove the snow 
which it had plowed into the roadways 
in order to conform with existing laws. 

In those days a small number of auto- 
motive vehicles was used as compared 
with horse-drawn vehicles. Many of the 
large contractors shifted in the winter 
from wheeled vehicles to pungs and sleds 
so that more or less snow was left in the 
roadways for this sort of travel. 

In a heavy snow storm, however, the 
snow could not be removed promptly in 
all locations, with the result that as the 
snow thawed the water ran back into the 
track area and formed ice to a height 
which sometimes rubbed on the gear and 
motor casings. Moreover, as the use of 
motor vehicles increased, such vehicles 
were obliged to operate over the track 
area as it was the only part of the roadway 
where snow had been removed. This re- 
sulted in deep ruts being formed as the 
snow melted in the daytime and froze 
again at night. | 

With the increase in number of motor 
vehicles, new difficulties arose in the op- 
eration of street cars during the winter 
months. 

In the winter of 1920, when we had 
the largest snowfall on record, there were 
cases where large trucks loaded with from 
eight to ro tons of coal for delivery into 
dwellings were obliged to remain on the 
track until the coal could be carried in 
by hand. Similar conditions existed on all 
highways where only the center of the 
street was open. 


Early Development 


More effective snow fighting methods 
had to be adopted and this railway was 
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probably one of the first to do so. We ar- 
rived at the conclusion that if snow could 
be pushed back practically to the curb, 
thus opening the roadways on either side 
of the tracks, the problem of providing a 
roadway for the use of all vehicles would 
be overcome and the melting snow would 
be prevented from running back into the 
track and would run toward the gutter 
because of the crown of the street. 

This operation was first done by equip- 
ping one of the steel dump cars with a 
long adjustable steel wing, a rather crude 
arrangement. It worked, however, and 
we found that snow could be handled in 
this manner. ete ek 

The first experiments were limited in 
scope as the street departments of the 
cities and towns immediately objected to 
the practice on the assumption that the 
snow pushed into the gutters would block 
the catch basins and result in bad water 
conditions. Such, however, proved not 
to be the case. The salt which was then 
used to some extent on the track area 
was also pushed to the gutter by this op- 
eration. The snow and ice were melted 
by the action of the salt on the bottom 
of the pile. All that became necessary 
was to keep the catch basins open instead 
of plowing a ditch in the gutters, which 
had formerly been done by the cities and 
towns just prior to a warm spell. 

At about this time the plowing of high- 
ways in general began to be done by 
trucks on which front plows were mount- 
ed. The first plows were crude, but ex- 
perience taught the plow manufacturers 
and users how to improve them. 


Purchase of Snow Loaders 


During this period, the railway began 
to develop its snow fighting and removing 
equipment. The railway was required, 
as it still is upon request, to remove snow 
pushed from the track area. For this pur- 
pose the railway purchased a considerable 
number of snow loaders which work rap- 


idly and which are able to clear away 
the snow next to the gutters at a truly 
amazing pace. The snow is loaded into 
dump trucks from which the snow is 
dumped into tide water or brought to 
some other suitable locality. 

At about this time several snowfight- 
ers were purchased equipped with front 
plows and center scrapers and all other 
trucks in the maintenance department, 
large and small, were equipped with 
plows so that these can be used during 
snow storms wherever required. For the 
railway to own a sufficient number of 
trucks to take care of all of the lines 
that have to be plowed is not economical 
and accordingly arrangements are made 
each fall to hire trucks from contractors. 
A certain number of these trucks are as- 
signed to particular routes and the con- 
tractors are responsible for keeping clear 
of snow a certain mileage of routes. For 
this class of work the railway guarantees 
a minimum payment. If the trucks per- 
form more work than is covered by the 
guarantee, the contractors are paid in ad- 
dition to the guarantee. Other trucks 
hired from contractors are paid on a 
straight hourly basis and are used where- 
ever necessary, but these trucks are not 
assigned beforehand to keep open any par- 
ticular sections of the roadway. 


Sanding of Streets 


As gasoline buses and trackless trolleys 
began to replace trolley cars, equipment 
had to be provided not only to keep open 
the streets used by these vehicles but to 
sand such streets in order to prevent skid- 
ding accidents. The railway sands all 
streets where it operates buses or trackless 
trolleys. 

To meet the changing conditions the 
railway installed sand spreaders on a con- 
siderable number of the snowfighters used 
for plowing snow. 

In the early part of the winter there are 
more calls for sanding highways than for 
plowing them. The trucks equipped for 
plowing on which sand spreader bodies 
are mounted are kept in readiness for 
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quick response to calls for sanding of 
highways. 

If a storm starts with snow the surface 
of the roadways becomes slippery, and on 
many occasions roads have to be sanded 
as the snow falls. After the snow has 
reached a certain depth, however, the 
sanding ceases and plowing begins. The 
same vehicle can be used for this dual 
purpose. All that is required is to cease 
sanding and drop the plows. 

Many of these snow fighters are used 
during the summer months. The sand 
spreader bodies are removed and dump 
or platform bodies are installed on the 
chassis. 

The sand used on highways is obtained 
from the mouth of the Merrimac River 
near Plum Island. Practical and labora- 
tory tests show that this sand will flow 
through the sand spreaders under the 
worst conditions, whether it is wet, dry 
or mixed with salt. This sand is also 
coarse enough to provide traction to pre- 
vent skidding. 

The contractor delivers the sand at the 
Charlestown yard via the same barge 
which had excavated it from the ocean. 
From the railway’s wharf the sand is 
handled by machinery. It is either dried 
for the use in the cars or left wet for 
sand spreading. 

The sand used for spreading is also 
treated with about 50 pounds of salt per 
ton of sand. The railway must obtain 
permission every year from the munici- 
palities to use sand mixed with salt on 
the highways. This small amount of salt 
serves two purposes; first, the sand with 
salt in it will not freeze, and, second, 
when applied to a street surface, such sand 
will remain where it is deposited and not 
blow away. The salt in the sand immed- 
lately starts working to melt the snow 
and ice. 

The railway has established several sand 
depots where the proper amounts of sand 
are placed out of doors without cover. 
At each location a bucket or belt loader 
is provided, operated by a gasoline driven 
air-cooled engine. These machines are 
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easy to operate. A sand spreader can be 
loaded in this way in from five to ten min- 
utes. 

These sand depots are located with due 
consideration to the routes that have to 
be sanded. The sand is piled up prior to 
the winter and, if necessary, is replaced 
during the winter. 


The Handling of Salt 


In addition to the main salt storage 
plant at the Charlestown yard, salt de- 
pots have been established at other points 
on the system where trucks and salt cars 
may be loaded with the bucket and belt 
loaders. The salt is purchased prior to 
each winter. A large quantity of sand 1s 
treated with salt so as to insure having 
on hand a sufficient quantity of. treated 
sand. If the winter is abnormally severe, 
sometimes additional salt must be pur- 
chased, but this does not happen fre- 
quently. 

The mechanics of handling the sand- 
ing of highways is as follows: The in- 
spectors of the transportation department, 
observing that the streets may be slippery, 
call the supply dispatcher at the Charles- 
town yard. Since the trucks are ready at 
the several localities and loaded with sand, 
they can go out on short notice. The 
maintenance department inspects the 
work done by the sand trucks and dis- 
misses the trucks when in the opinion of 
the inspectors of the maintenance depart- 
ment the surface of the highway is in pro- 
per condition. 


Use of Snow Fighters 


The use of rail plows on car lines is 
decreasing for two reasons: first, because 
the track mileage has decreased and, sec- 
ond, because in many instances the lines 
can better be kept open by truck plows. 
On a line where car plows are used, a 
broken down vehicle, a derailment, or 
other accidents causing obstructions, stops 
the rail plow and all other rail traffic. A 
truck plow can get around the obstruc- 
tion and can be used on many occasions 
to aid in removing it. 
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The snow fighter trucks, properly 
equipped, have sufficient power to re- 
move any obstruction that may be block- 
ing the track and even in deep snow can 
pull easily a defective trolley car or rail 
plow and get it out of the way. 

During the last few years a certain 
number of the snow fighters have been 
turned over to the transportation depart- 
ment to be manned by the blue-uniform 
men under the direction of that depart- 
ment. In this case the maintenance de- 
partment furnishes the trucks and sees 
that they are properly equipped for use. 
The trucks are maintained by the depart- 
ment of rolling stock and shops and are 
used by the maintenance department and 
the transportation department. All three 
departments work in close harmony. 

Prior to the beginning of each winter, 
a certain number of the snow fighting 
trucks are located at several of the bus 
garages in order to be as close as possible 
to the lines which are to be sanded or 
plowed. 


Storm Forecasting 


The railway takes advantage of all 
sources of advance information as to the 
prospects of a snow storm. Arrangements 
have been made so that frequent informa- 
tion can be obtained from the East Boston 
Airport weather station. The railway 
rents and installs each fall a teletype in 
the main office of the transportation 
department. Messages as to weather con- 
ditions are transmitted by this means from 
the East Boston Airport three times a day. 
In addition, the railway makes an annual 
contract with a local forecaster to furnish 
weather information. 


Fighting Storms 


The railway officials who have had 
many years of experience with storm con- 
ditions, observe wind, temperature and 
barometer readings and with the benefit 
of the information received from the 
weather experts arrive at a decision as to 
the course of action to be followed. 

When a severe storm is predicted, the 
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forces are mobilized. Some of the equip- 
ment is sent out in the early part of the 
storm and the force is built up gradually 
as may be required. In some of the storms 
and at certain periods of the day, extra 
precautions must be taken. If the snow 
is wet, the tracks are treated with salt to 
prevent the possibility of the weather sud- 
denly turning cold and causing the snow 
to freeze in the track and track area. 


Not all of the snow fighters, either in 
the transportation department or the 
maintenance department, are assigned to 
plowing routes. Some are held in reserve 
so that additional equipment can be sent 
if necessary or to replace any equipment 
that may break down. 


Ordinary snow storms up to 16 or 18 
inches can be handled by the methods de- 
scribed above, but a severe snow storm 
may occur when the snow itself is much 
heavier than ordinarily, or the fall of 
snow may come in the afternoon before 
the rush hour at a time when the maxi- 
mum number of automobiles and trucks 
are on the streets. A combination of these 
circumstances may make the job of keep- 
ing the lines open an extremely difficult 
one. 


Removal of Obstructions 


The blocking of lines is not caused, 
however, by failure on the part of the 
railway to plow the snow but instead by 
the breaking down of vehicles on the 
streets where trolley cars or rubber-tired 
vehicles of the railway operate. 


The railway must, therefore, not only 
provide for plowing the snow but organ- 
ize for the removal of vehicles which may 
break down. In addition to its regular 
wrecking trucks, the railway also makes 
contracts with truck owners for the use 
of platform trucks equipped with winch- 
es. At a number of localities proper tools, 
consisting of bars, jacks, pulling ropes, 
blocks and tackles, etc., are kept in locked 
boxes. The emergency trucks supplied by 


contractors report to such localities. Crews 


consisting of several men experienced 1n 
rigging and wrecking, man these trucks. 
When a vehicle breaks down, a crew, 
either on one of the railway’s regular 
wrecking trucks or on one supplied by a 
contractor, is immediately advised, goes 
to the location and removes the vehicle 
to the side of the roadway. In no case, 
however, does the railway haul the brok- 
en down vehicle to a garage. 


In the severe snow storm of St. Val- 
entine’s day, 1940, conditions were such, 
because of the density of the snow, the 
time of day, the high wind, that hundreds 
of vehicles broke down and were aban- 
done by their owners. In such a storm, 
the railway, by reason of its effective 
snow fighting organization, is able to re- 
store service on the surface in a much 
shorter time than it could otherwise. 


In order to take care of the general re- 
moval of snow, which includes removing 
the snow from sidewalks, landings, yards 
and other localities, a number of snow 
headquarters have been established. There, 
men are hired, supplied with tools, and 
it is there that trucks and other equip- 
ment can be assembled. ‘All of these lo- 
cations are equipped with telephones and, 
incidentally, these facilities were used dur- 
ing the last hurricane. 


Special Arrangements 


The State highway departments, the 
Metropolitan District Commission and 
the municipalities are responsible for 
plowing snow on some of the streets 
where we operate buses or trackless trol- 
leys. For several different agencies to un- 
dertake to plow a street like Mystic av- 
enue, which extends from Sullivan square 
to Medford, would be impractical. This 
street is partly in Boston, Somerville and 
Medford, and partly a State highway. 
The railway operates cars over a part of 
the street and buses over its entire length. 
The subject of plowing this street is dis- 
cussed by railway officials with the pub- 
lic authorities responsible. An under- 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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(Continued from Page 107) 
standing is reached as to which agency 
will plow and where. This practice is 
followed on many other streets, thereby 
preventing duplicate use of equipment. 
In some of the cities and towns there are 
also special arrangements for the plow- 
ing and removal of snow. 


A Year Round Job 


The maintenance engineer of the public 
works department of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts some years ago made a 
statement to the effect that the time to 
fight snow was in the summer time. We 
heartily agree with this statement. After 
a winter the equipment must be immed- 
iately inspected, repaired and _ generally 
overhauled to get it in condition for the 
following winter. The railway’s practice 
is to have all of its snow fighting equip- 
ment ready not later than November 15th 
of any year. Consideration is also given 
to whether or not additional or different 
equipment is required. 

The railway operates service on many 
streets in greater Boston. The plowing 
and sanding of streets by the railway pro- 
vides safe operation for other public ne- 
cessities such as fire departments and for 
doctors, milkmen and fuel dealers. The 
trustees and management of the railway 
have received many letters of commenda- 
tion on the snow removal work performed 
by the railway. 

As a result of the arrangements which 
have been in force for a number of years, 
and of the co-operation between the de- 
partments of the railway and between the 
railway, the Commonwealth and the mu- 
nicipalities, we can say that the snow 
problem is handled to the general satis- 
faction of the users of the highway and 
of the public. 


AIR VIEW MAPS NOW 
BEING POSTED 


To aid the many strangers and the not- 
so-frequent riders to use our system, the 
railway is posting in the rapid transit cars 


a new map called “Air View, Rapid Tran- 
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sit Lines, Boston Elevated Railway.” 
This map is a decalcomania in six colors. 
By means of the colors the various rapid 
transit lines are easily followed. The map 
enables a stranger to orient himself quick- 
ly with respect to where he is and where 
he wants to go. 

When the posting of these maps is 
completed, there will be four in each 
Cambridge-Dorchester tunnel car, two in 
each main line elevated car and two in 
each East Boston tunnel car. The public 
has responded favorably to these maps. 


NEW RULE BOOKS ISSUED 


Revised rule books for rapid transit 
lines and a manual of information and 
instruction for transportation officials, 
have recently been issued to all employes 
concerned. 

Great care has been taken in wording 
rules and instructions so as to meet prac- 
tical, technical and legal requirements. 
Employes should apply promptly to the 
proper authority for instruction on any 
rule not thoroughly understood. 

The first page of the rule books is 
quoted below: 

“Read and become familiar with these 
rules. 

They are made to guide you in safe 
and efficient operation. 

To be effective these rules must be 
understood and always observed. 

To enter or remain in service is an 
assurance of willingness to obey rules, 
since the judgment of the railway by 
the public is measured largely by the 
impression which your conduct conveys. 

If there is anything in these rules that 
you do not understand ask the proper 
authority for explanation. 


Edward Dana, 
President and General Manager.” 


Every employe should read his book 
over carefully in order to note changes 
from the former book and should re-read 
his book often enough to keep thorough- 
ly posted on its contents. 
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BOSTON ELEVATED OFFICIALS AND DEPARTMENT HEADS, 1944 


Seated, Left to Right: Willis B. Downey, general counsel; John H. Moran, executive vice- 
president and treasurer; Edward Dana, president and general manager; Michael H. Cullen, 
general auditor; Charles A. McCarron, general attorney. 


Standing, Left to Right: Harry M. Steward, superintendent of maintenance; Joseph H. 


Yarnall, superintendent of power; Ralston B. Smyth, superintendent of rolling stock and 
shops; Forrest W. Carroll, purchasing agent; Dares D. Hall, superintendent of transportation. 








EL FAMILY CONTINUES departments are aiming at the 100 per- 
BUYING WAR BONDS cent. mark. 


The war bond payroll deduction plan The standing of the various depart- 
continues to be popular with the El fam- Ments 1s as follows: 


. . : T T oy 
ily. In this way the employes are taking , Novon= , No; Pes 
: Location Payroll Buying Cent 
advantage of a regular weekly savings plan so: a 
d ee . a ae ae ae os een ee 1,247 I,190 95 
and at the same time helping on 2 ome Maintenance ...... 1,087 1,087 100 % 
front to make sure that our men in the power ............ 463 463 100 % 
service get enough and on time. (seneral Oflices 45. .1 893 393 100 % 
All employes of the maintenance de-  !*@®sportation 
Seetont Set eae ae ey (less learners and 
partment, power department and genera a omen nee? eee ey 98 % 
offices participate in the plan. The other GRAND TOTAL ... 7,150 6,617 93% 
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LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED 


The second award of long service emblems in 1944 resulted in 197 employes 
receiving new emblems. There were 66 employes who received em- 
blems for the first time (the 30-year class) and 131 em- 
ployes changed from one five-year class to another. 











LONG SERVICE EMBLEM 


This is the 50-year emblem. The others are like it except for 
the ground colors, length of service and number of stars. 


On October 1 the semi-annual exchange of Long Service emblems was made for 
the last six months of the year. The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to 66 
employes; 89 employes entered the 35-year class; 31 entered the 4o-year class and 11 
entered the 45-year class. 

The list below gives the names, occupations and departments of the employes who 
were affected by these changes. Besides these, there are 1731 emblems issued to em- 


ployes who are now inactive. 


Cumulative Totals Active Employes 
SOAY Cats 175. a4 vari satt ah ncn 28 
ASW Y CALNE ou ate eae cere. 87 
AO-\ Calan: Ae hee ae 245 
255) Cala epee it ey eee ee 520 
30-Y Care Geta) he See nese 1146 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department Dive3 
W. E. Goss, draftsman Thomas J. Johnson, operator 
Rolling Stock & Shops Rapid Transit Lines 
Moses Law, carhouse repairman Christopher J, Dwyer, motorman 
John S. Murray, electrical worker Patrick O'Neill, motorman 
James O’Brien, carhouse repairman Duncan W. Robertson, gateman 


Transportation Department John A. Wiltshire, gateman 


Divzet General Offices 


James F, Collins, operator Ernest S. Hopkins, information clerk 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 
W. H. Barnes, engineer, surface lines 
T. E. Fitzpatrick, foreman 
L. Roddy, mason 


Power Department 
Joseph A. Howard, asst. to supt. 
Peter J. Manning, head lineman 
Edgar L. Stackpole, watch engineer 


Rolling Stock & Shops 
P. G. Porter, foreman 
Patrick J. Spellman, service car helper 
John T. Turner, carhouse repairman 


Transportation Department 
Divs 1 
Patrick J. Donahue, operator 
Edward S. Fisher, starter 
Edward J. Kennedy, operator 
Patrick J. Linden, operator 
Duncan A. Macuspic, starter 


Thomas L. McGuiggan, operator 
Thomas J. Norton, operator 
Francis P. Powell, starter 
Michael Shannon, crossing tender 
Philip J. Smith, motorman 


Div. 3 


Patrick J. Dwyer, operator 
Michael M. Pomfret, operator 
Robert E. Ryan, starter 
Patrick F. Toye, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Robert H. Buxton, towerman 
Abraham Cohen, towerman 
Clarence Cook, guard 

Leonard D. Dodge, train dispatcher 
William F. McAchorn, motorman 
Caleb S. Newell, motorman 
William J. O’Hara, guard 

R. Shutzman, guard 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 35-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 
William C. O’Connor, investigator 


Maintenance Department 


Wallace K. Cameron, foreman 

A. Capuano, paver 

Daniel J. Cronin, drawbridge operator 
J. B. Flaherty, supervisor yards & stores 
Axel J. Hakanson, foreman carpenter 

T. J. Mahoney, rail grinder 


Power Department 
Robert A. Balkan, substation operator 
Francis G. Beliveau, substation operator 
Allen Cummings, electrical assistant 
Wilbur W. Hayes, system operator 
Howard O. Lewis, power eng neer 
Edward J. Murphy, weigher 
Serefin S. Silva, watertender 


Purchasing Department 
F, W. Carroll, purchasing agent 


Rolling Stock & Shops 
Samuel F. Baird, carhouse repairman 
Angelo Clemento, carhouse repairman 
Patrick M. Delaney, carhouse repairman 
Thomas J. Hughes, truck driver 
Forest R. MaclInnes, asst. electrical worker 
James J. Tierney, electrical worker 


Transportation Department 
Div. 1 
Frederick W. Bartlett, operator 
James H. Carroll, operator 
George W. Corney, operator 
John W. Crafts, operator 
Thomas F. Dynan, conductor 


Frederick E. Fay, operator 
John Fay, operator 

Eugene G. Gough, operator 
Charles W. Keane, operator 
William F. Killian, conductor 
Patrick J. Leary, operator 
Matthew F. Lydon, operator 
James Mace, starter 

Arthur W. MacLean, operator 
Daniel McDonald, inspector 
Fred H. MelIntosh, inspector 
Wilfred McVeigh, operator 
David H. Mitchell, operator 
David A. Munro, operator 
Thomas O’Malley, conductor 
Howard E. Raynard, operator 
James R. Rogers, operator 
John H. Sullivan, operator 


Div. 3 


Warren E. Barr, starter 
William J. Breen, operator 
John Cafarella, operator 
Dennis M. Coen, operator 
James B. Craven, operator 
Joseph A. Davenport, operator 
Joseph B. Delaney, inspector 
Fred A. DeWolfe, operator 
Joseph E. Dunn, operator 
Harry Eaton, inspector 
George A. Fall, operator 
Richard Fitzgerald, operator 
Michael Forde, operator 
James Geary, operator 
George F. Greene, operator 
Harvey S. Haines, operator 
William J. Killilea, operator 
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Edward E,. Lauriat, operator 
James J. Linnane, operator 
Harry MacKay, operator 
Thomas F. McGann, operator 
Frank P. McNamara, operator 
Arthur H. Mitchell, operator 
Andrew C. Moran, operator 
George Smith, starter 
Francis S. Tenney, operator 





Rapid Transit Lines 


John J. Cronin, guard 

Daniel J. Donoghue, motorman 
Francis L. Hannigan, yardmaster 
Bertram P. Hazen, collector 
Ernest F. Hearon, starter 
Banjamin Jacobs, guard 

John Jordan, warder 


David J. Kelleher, inspector 
Wallace E. Manuel, motorman 
William J. McCarthy, elevatorman 
Harold A. Smith, motorman 
Jeremiah Sullivan, collector 

John D. Sullivan, switchman 


Timetable Office 


John Bicknell, timetable constructor 


Treasury Department 


John H. Moran, executive vice-pres, & 
treasurer 
Receiving Division 
James E. Bateman, station receiver 
Walter E. Fleming, station receiver 


Herbert E. Russell, receiving cashier 
Timothy Shannon, clerk-collector 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 30-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 
Edward J. Dunn, investigator 


Maintenance Department 


Arthur W. Clifford, wireman 
Stephen King, tractor operator 
J. C. McGinley, chief clerk 
Michael J. Mulry, trolleyman 
Pasquale Velardo, trackman 


Power Department 


Frank N. Collier, maint. electrician 
John F, Sullivan, assistant 
Patrick Tunny, fireman 


Rolling Stock & Shops 


Thomas F. Clarke, car shifter 
James J. Coughlan, repairman 
James H. Lamb, machinist 

John J. Lyons, car shifter 

Cornelius Mahoney, car shifter 
John J. Murphy, carhouse repairman 


Joseph P. O’Connor, asst. carhouse foreman 


John J. Patten, clerk 

Vincent Rose, carhouse repairman 
David J. Sullivan, carhouse repairman 
John J. Tierney, carhouse repairman 


Transportation Department 
Div. 1 


Alfred J. Adams, operator 
Francis T. Bullman, operator 
Charles J. Carmody, operator 
John W. Dale, operator 
Martin P. Davis, inspector 
Benjamin R. Davison, operator 
John A. England, operator 
Michael G. Gorman, operator 
William T. Handy, operator 
Frank J. Mazzei, starter 
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George A. McKenzie, operator 
Daniel Mulcahy, operator 
Daniel A. Munroe, operator 
Patrick K. Ridge, operator 
Roy A. VanVleck, inspector 
Samuel Ziff, operator 


Div. 3 


David P. Burns, operator 
James Dangelo, operator 
Frederick J. Glennan, starter 
Harold Goud, operator 
William H. Hamilton, operator 
John O. Hubbard, operator 
Clarence A. Johnson operator 
Peter Joyce, operator 
William F. Keating, starter 
Harry W. Lake, operator 
William C. Long, operator 
Harry F. Maddox, operator 
Thomas F. Meade, operator 
John J. Shea, operator 
Chester E. Smith, operator 
John J. Walsh, operator 
Norman J. Watson, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Cornelius W. J. Anderson, head porter 
Chester W. Bartlett, motorman 
Edward Collins, motorman 
Robert A. Elliott, motorman 
Michael F, Glynn, starter 
George H. Hamilton, motorman 
John J. Harney, motorman 
Walter M. Mattair, motorman 
Patrick Mawn, starter 

Joseph M. McMath, motorman 
Richard P, Murray, gateman 
Harry A. Tooley, guard 

Maurice R. Torres, guard 
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4. In the Service 


Y ; 
ee i 
EEE Set. t 
gre, * Beet i »% 


Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 


JAMES E, AYLWARD, Operator—U. S. Army 6-5-44 
DELMAR E. BAKER, Operator—U. S. Army 9-8-44 
DAVID BOYDEN, Clerk—U. S. Army 6-17-44 
JOHN J. BURKE, Operator—U. S. Navy 8-15-44 
JOSEPH P. CARMODY, Operator—U. S. Navy 6-3-44 
MAYNARD G, CLEVELAND, Lineman—wU, S. Navy 9-15-44 
WILLIAM H. CONNORS, Mach. Rpmn.—wu. S. Navy 8-5-44 
JOHN J. CROWLEY, Operator—U, S. Navy 7-8-44 
FRANCIS E. CUSICK, Mach. Gar. Helper—U. S. Navy 7-8-44 
RAUL A. DASILVA, Operator—U. S. Army 6-9-44 
VINCENT H. DELUCCIA, operator—U. S. Navy 9-23-44 
FRANCIS D. DOHERTY, Operator—U. S. Navy 8-10-44 
DENNIS M. DUGGAN, Mach. Chauf. Rpmn—wU. S. Army 9-3-44 
JOSEPH P. DYER, Switchboardman—U. S. Navy 6-17-44 
FRANCIS A. FERREIRA, Agent—Rec’g Dept—U. S. Army 6-3-44 
MARTIN D. GLYNN, Timekeeper—U. S. Army 6-3-44 
FRANK C. HALL, JR., Operator—U. S. Army 6-7-44 
ANDREW F. HUGHES, Operator—U. S. Army 9-6-44 
OWEN J. JACKSON, Draftsman—U, S. Navy 6-30-44 
PASQUALE S. MAGNIFICO, Guard—U. S. Navy 7-15-44 
JOHN J. McDONOUGH, Operator—U. S. Navy 6-3-44 
JOHN F. O'MALLEY, Operator—U, S. Army 8-14-44 
JAMES J. MORAN, Laborer—U. S. Army 9-16-44 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Operator—U. S. Army 9-30-44 
ANDREW J. OWENS, Operator—U. S. Army 6-26-44 
EDWARD F., RAEKE, JR., Operator—U. S. Army 9-30-44 
JOSEPH E. TOWLE, Operator—U. S. Army 7-2-44 
CARMEN A. UNGARO, Laborer—U. S. Army 9-23-44 
DANIEL J. WHITE, Operator—U. S. Navy 8-30-44 
EDMUND P. ZALUBAS, Operator—U, S. Army 6-7-44 
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| BOSTON EL.| 


LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


When you pick up your newspaper this morning and read the headlines of fight- 
ing on the war fronts of the world, chances are that Boston El boys are taking part in 
the very action you're reading about—because their letters indicate that they are im 
every sector. Yet, busy as they are, they find time to write and tell us how much they 
enjoy hearing from home. 

Why don’t YOU take a moment to write to them today? Tell them about their 
friends on the El and about Boston. If you don’t know the address of the boy you want 
to write to, call Edward R. Kelly at Hancock 1800, and he'll be glad to give you the 


latest address. 


Somewhere in India 


August 30, 1944 


Dear Mr. Dana: 


I recently had the pleasure of riding one 
of the most amazing railway trains in the 
world. I refer to the narrow gauge rail- 
road that runs from Siliguri to Darjeel- 
ing, India. First of all, one gets the im- 
pression that the engine is too small and 
antiquated to pull any weight to speak 
of, since an inscription on it reads, “Made 
in Glasgow, Scotland, 1889”. All this an- 
tique engine does, is to pull five passenger 
and two baggage cars, 7000 feet up into 
the Himalaya Mountains. The railroad 
tracks wind around and around, twist this 
way and that—sometimes coming so close 
to the edge of a precipice that I got ready 
to jump in case of a landslide. 


Sometimes the roadbed goes up by means 
of a Z. There were two landslides that 
held up the train on the way up the 
mountain. The first of these caused us 
all to have to climb to the next station in 
order to get another train. The next sta- 
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tion wasn’t far (only 804 feet away, but 
up). | vowed never to take up mountain 
climbing as a hobby. 

When we finally reached our destina- 
tion I think all of us breathed sighs of 
relief, not only because we were still in 
one piece, but because of the change in 
the temperature. The weather became so 
cool we all had to put on field jackets, 
and slept with two or three blankets over 
us at night. We found that at 5:30 a.m. 
we could get an excellent view of the Kan- 
chenjungha Mountain range, snowcapped 
and towering more than 28,000 feet in the 
air. These mountains are second only to 
Mt. Everest in height. When our view 
was not obscured by clouds the scenery 
was very beautiful. 

The Hill folk have tea plantations on 
the sides of the mountains as well as all 
kinds of vegetables. They even have a 
very modern dairy, and we drank quart 
after quart of milk, this being the first 
we had since leaving America. 

I had a narrow escape from being tossed 
over the mountainside by one of the pon- 


— 


ies we hired from the Hill Ghurkas. I 
have, therefore, given up horseback rid- 
ing also. 

Hoping that this letter finds you in the 
best of health, and that this world tur- 
moil will be over soon, so we can all re- 
turn to the good old Boston El, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

Cpl. Joseph K. Doane, 31134008 
tg961st. Q.M. Trk. Co. (Avn.) 
Pato a2, oc/O. PML; N.Y. 


— * — 


Somewhere in France 
August 16, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I am writing to you to give you my 
change of address, so that any and all ma- 
terial that you may send out will reach 
me over here in sunny France. I have 
been receiving Co-operation and I wish 
to thank you at this time for the copies I 
have received. I look forward to them 
because they keep a fellow informed as 
to what is going on back home in that 
big El family. Mr. Dana you and that El 
family are doing a grand job. Keep up 
the good work. All your efforts will help 
in bringing us back home that much 
sooner. My only regret is that some of 
you people back home could not be over 
here to see this army of ours rolling—the 
smallest detail has been taken care of. 

These French people express their 
thanks to the Yanks for being here by 
throwing us flowers and fruit as we pass 
by. They also offer us cider and cognac 
as we pass. These people sure have been 
through hell, but they still have a big 
smile for the Yanks. We have passed 
through some of the towns that were 
headline news a short time back and it’s 
pretty sad and disheartening to see the 
destruction and ruin the Jerries have left 
behind. People back in the states don’t 
even know what war is like compared 
to what these poor innocent people have 
been through. If they could only see 
these things once, they would never 
grumble about taxes or rationing or buy- 
ing bonds or giving blood. 
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Well, I must close for now, but may I 
say that our boys are doing a wonderful 
job over here, and they deserve a lot of 
credit. Tell all the folks back home to 
buy more and more War Bonds because 
their Bond investment may help to save 
a life over here. 


My best regards to the El family 


Lt. Daniel M. Glynn, Jr. 01591154 
300 Q.M. Salvage Repair Co. 
A;P.OAIND2350,-6/05PM.. N-AY; 
— *x es 
France 
October 8, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

When I last wrote to you, it was from 
the Anzio beachhead, but since then we 
have come a long way. We went north 
on the break-through from Anzio up to 
Rome and about one hundred miles north 
of Rome to Grossetto. We then came 
back to Rome, and camped in a park sur- 
rounding the Vatican and St. Peters. 


All in all we were two weeks in Rome 
and were granted liberal passes, so you see 
we had ample time to see the city. After 
leaving Rome we came back to Naples, 
had a few invasion maneuvers, and then 
sailed for the real thing into Southern 
France. We came in as litter bearers for 
the engineers on the morning of D-day, 
and while we looked for an extra hot re- 
ception it did not turn out too badly at 
all, simply because it was a great decep- 
tive move with beautiful timing and co- 
ordination between the army, navy and 
air corps. We are now rapping on Hit- 
ler’s door to get in. 


My brother Joe who also worked for 
the El, is somewhere on the northern 
France front, and since our armies have 
linked, I have high hopes of meeting him 
soon. 

Best of luck to you and all the El em- 
ployes. 

Sincerely, 

Pvt. F. Gallagher No. 31089033 
378th Med. Coll. Co. APO 758 
c/o Postmaster, N. Y. 
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France 
September 15, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Yesterday I had a little leisure time, so 
decided to read for awhile. Happened to 
pick up Co-operation, and remembered 
that I hadn’t written to you. I hope you 
will pardon my delay! 

Arrived here in France the 6th of June, 
and have been working here ever since. 
It being my first operation didn’t quite 
know what to expect. Experienced a lit- 
tle excitement here the first few days, but 
everything turned out all right. 

The weather this summer has been ideal 
with relatively cool breezes. Somewhat 
different from the unbearable weather 
that has caused much discomfort back in 
the States. However, recently we have 
had a slight touch of fall weather. 

Since coming into the Army I have met 
only one fellow who worked on the Res- 
ervoir line, but was separated from him 
betore I came overseas. Recently heard 
he was back in the States because of an 
injury. 

Have seen many performers as well as 
motion pictures, that have been sent here 
by the USO. These shows being our only 
form of enjoyment after a day’s work, we 
try to see as many as possible. 

I always enjoy receiving Co-operation 
and hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours, 

Pvt. Paul D. Martin, 31360400 

Co-G-3652Bnvincer (Qjepn 

A.P.O. 562 

c/o Postmaster, New York 4, N.Y. 
= >: ¢ = 


France 
August 2, 1944 
Dear Mr: Dana: 

Please excuse the delay in answering 
vour last letter, but as you can see I have 
traveled quite a distance since then, and 
time was scarce. 

Although the front isn’t too far away, 
the only action I have seen is when the 
German planes fly over at night and our 
anti-aircraft guns get busy. But these 
raids so far have just nuisance value. They 
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keep us from getting too much sleep at 
night. 

Enroute I traveled through Scotland 
and England and in Scotland I saw double 
decker trolley cars and they were about 
the only modern innovation I have seen 
so far over here. 

Everyone here is quite optimistic about 
the nearness of the end of the war, but 
news is very scarce. In fact, you probably 
know more about it than we do. 

Hoping that in the near future I will 
be able to exchange this khaki uniform 
for the old familiar blue, I remain 

Sincerely, 

Pvt. Martin Lydon 

Infantry Co. H. 

A.P.0.915380,.¢/ 00H Ni aIN = ve 
es * — 


August 22, 1944 
Dear Sir: 

I received the July issue of Co-opera- 
tion which I enjoyed very much. The 
scenes of Boston sure looked good to me. 

So far I am not a fighting marine. It 
seems that the Marine Corps thinks that 
I can do a lot better being a refrigerator 
repairman. So that’s my job. Who knows, 
maybe I can make history at it. You may 
remember reading about the Sea Bee that 
captured a Jap pillbox with a bulldozer. 
Well maybe I’ll get a chance to hitch up 
a unit to a pillbox and freeze the Japs 
out. 

I like being in the Marine Corps very 
much. If I wasn’t such a bell ringing, 
natch happy operator with trolley car 
blood running through my veins, I think 
I would stay after the war was over. 

After reading some of the letters the 
boys write in to you, I believe the Boston 
El could adopt the Marine slogan “Sem- 
per Fidelis”, as it is a rare thing to see 
employe and employer pull so well to- 
gether. 

Until a speedy victory I remain 
Yours very truly, 

Pyt. Arnold Charles, 0926477 

2 cnd Proy. Marine Detach. 

Admin. Command Pac. 

FMF c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif. 
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PHOTO FLASHES — EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 


Former operator on 
tie. si]; “Joseph ~ P. 
Carmody is in the 
Navy and now sta- 
tioned at Sampson, 
New York. He en- 
tered the service in 
June. 


Francis E. Cusick is 
at the Navy Training 
Station at Sampson, 
N. Y. Before going 
into the service in 
July he was a ma- 
chine garage helper 
on the railway. 


Pvt. Lucius J. Trial 
is in the Marine 
Corps, Aviation En- 
gineering Squadron 
at the Air Station at 
Cherry Point, North 
Carolina. He was an 
operator on the El 
until April when he 
went into the service. 


A former trackman 
on the El, Jason G., 
Rosen is in the Army 
Infantry, stationed in 
California. He en- 
tered the service last 


March. 


Former El guard, 
Michael J. D’Avolio 
is'fae private, -in =the 
Army Infantry, and 
now overseas. He en- 


tered the service in 
March. 


Fred T. Gullicksen, 
Itaisnae seaman 2/C 
at the Naval Air 
Trainings Genter eat 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee. 
He was an _ electri- 
cian’s helper on the 
El until he went into 
the service in Febru- 
ary. 


Pvt. Francis A. Fer- 
reira is in the Army 
Infantry stationed at 
Camp Wheeler, Geor- 
gia. Before entering 
the service in May, 
he was an operator 
on the railway. 


Joseph P. Keating, 
who was an operator 
on the railway before 
entering the service 
in January, 1943 is a 
Chief Petty Officer in 
the Navy. We have 
no record of where 
he is stationed, 
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A — switchboardman 
while he was on the 
El, Joseph P. Dyer is 
now a seaman 1/c 
with a Navy Radio 
Technician Unit at 
Great Lakes, Illinois. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in June, 


Pfc. Francis J. Leary 
is with an Army An- 
ti-aircraft Artillery 
Unit and is stationed 
at Fort Dix, New 
Jersey. Until he left 
for service in August, 
1943, he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Former machine re- 


pairman on the rail- 
way, Daniel J. Hur- 
ley -is at) “a Navy 
Testing Base at Mon- 


Pvt. James E, Ayl- 
ward is in the Army 
Infantry at Camp 
Blanding, Florida. 
Until he entered the 
service in June, he 
was an operator on 
the railway. 


Herman W. Olive is 
a coxswain in the 
Navy, aboard the U. 
S. S. Ebert. Until he 
entered the service in 
April, he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Formerly an operator 
on the El, Edward J. 
McGreal is now over- 
seas with the Army 
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Infantry. He left the 
railway to enter the 
service last January. 


talk, Long Island. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in April. 





Seaman 2/c in the 
Navy, Louis L. Me- 
lito is now. stationed 
at Davisville, Rhode 
Island. Before going 
into service in April 
he was an_ operator 
on the El, 


James J. Linehan, 
former operator on 
the El is in the Army 
with an Armored 
Division overseas. He 
lefts.) thee last 
March. 
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Stationed at Fort 
Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, David L. Boy- 
den is in a Field Ar- 
tillery Unit. He was 
a clerk on the El be- 
fore going into the 
service in June. 


Owen John Jackson 
is. a Navy seaman 
Oy ee stationed at 
sainpson, N:. ¥. Be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice in June he was 
a draftsman on _ the 
LG 


Pvt. Allen J. McEach- 
ern is with the Army 
Infantry at. Fort 
George D. Meade, 
Maryland. Formerly 
a laborer on the El 
he entered the ser- 
vice in April. 


Former El guard An- 
thony J. Vultaggio 1s 
a seaman 2/c in the 
Navy, and is now at 
Pensacola, Florida. 
He left the El in 
May to enter the 
service, 





Former operator on 
the El, George W., 
Humphrey is a Navy 
seaman 2/c and at 
the present time sta- 
tioned at Sampson, 
New York. He went 
into the service last 
May. 


Pvt. William A. Pen- 
der is in the Army 
Iniantry.> <at-““Camp 
Croft, South Carolina. 
A former operator on 
the El he entered the 
service in May. 


A seaman 2/c in the 
Navy, Leroy W. Eis- 
Her 1§. “statiolied: -at 
the Naval Air Train- 
ing Center at Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. Un- 
til he went into the 
service last May, he 
Was an operator on 


the El. 


John F.  Dullahan 
was a guard on the 
railway before enter- 
ing the service in 
December, 1942. He 
is with the Army, 
somewhere in France, 
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BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


GENERAL FINANCIAL DATA 


Cost of service exceeded revenue.......cccceceeeeeees 
Revenue exceeded cost of SeLrviCe........cccccccceeeees 
Operating revenue per Car-hour ...........ccseceesceeee 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile 
operated 


Passengers Carried 


REVENUE VDUSROU MELE sacl aca Ntiniccdnse he vpasbebtess san teeeeees 

(PRTAGENESIC PASBOTISETS | vocscssxssteihcacscses let cctvicesaune 

Revenue passengers per revenue-mile 
operated 


SOOO EEE EET HEH HEHEHE EEE ET EEE EEE EHE EEE EEE EEE ES 


Operating Facts 


(PATATIGUES ODELALCE kate. icsua oem ddesetableciees <cucrareeee as 
EL EIED SAS OPAGCO Ss ciicceae cans tocstewtadcontcabetasovec heen enatam 
Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapid-transit 
AL ACE TA AVO-INAM. wy tacsy cheddeceeka sda re eevee 
DUE ACOSO GINA P ic0v0ts, sages tapctys seer eantieee 
Bus 


SOOO OOO HH E HERE H EEE OHEH HEE EH EHTS OEE Ee 


TTACKIOSS 2UL OMG Vitus vas fe. cceccexeosss cotestae tera 
NGWSpaperanGATrs octet tessisatheantons os ce tae 


Total revenue miles operated ............ 


Accident Data 


Accidents per 10,000 surface-car miles............. 
Accidents per 10,000 trackless-trolley miles.. 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles ....... eee 
Accidents per 10,000: miles, R.T.L. .........5...... 
Revenue passengers carried per accident........ 


Complaints and Defects 
Complaints in regard to Car SeYrVICe .............66 
Employes complained of by car riders............ 


Power Statistics 


De. Kw.-hr. output gross per month.............. 

Tons of coal consumed for powe’...............ccccee 

Lbs. of coal for power per A.c, kw.-hr, .......... 

Operating and maintenance cost of power, 
including depreciation: 


Perec.c: kw-hr: for carsservice ince 
Pears TeEVeNUGs CATAIMie Me cei ahecnktosi banca ecce akan 


oop 100 


POORER E HEHEHE HEHE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEES 


Average fare per revenue passengel............000 


SERRE EOE EEE EEE HEHE EH EEE EEE HEE HEE EEE EHEEEE EEE SHEESH EEEES 


Nine Months 
Ended Sept. 30 


1944 
$318,751.26 


309,502,930 


24.93% 


7.24 


4,156,934 
5,344,768 


11,744,532 
1,935,573 
17,930,520 
8,408,009 
2,716,992 
19,708 
42,755,834 


3.10 


2.02 
2.21 
1.72 
29,250 


77 
437 


187,397,100 
120,380 
1.30 


1943 


$659,024.42 
$6.71 


64.78¢ 
8.80c¢ 


313,155,314 
23.84% 


ok 


4,192,280 
5,380,496 


12,756,687 
2,219 228 
17,786,387 
8,064,368 
2,598,800 
8,232 
48,433,702 


3.20 
2.07 
2.07 
28,445 


129 
484 


190,209,500 
118,563 
1.27 


0.83¢ 
4.21c 
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TO THE EL FAMILY EVERYWHERE 


This will be the fourth Christmas 
during war time. Some of you have been 
in the armed forces throughout this 
entire period. You have observed Christ- 
mas under conditions and in surroundings 
that were far from symbolizing “peace 
on earth to men of good will.” 


We at home have been thankful 
that we have been able to observe Christ- 
mas in a land free from the horrors of war. Your absence from 
the family, however, has made our Christmas one in which 
thought of you and your safe return have been uppermost in our 
minds. 





You are in all parts of the world doing an excellent job in 
bringing this war to a conclusion. From reading the press reports, 
I am confident that your will to win, for what you think is just, 
is bearing fruit. 


From the many letters I recetve from you who are in the 
armed forces comes the conviction that you are accepting the 
changed conditions under which you now live with optimism and 
rare courage. 


Over here, the response to the various drives — for the 
purchase of War Bonds, for donations to the Red Cross Blood 
Bank, for contributions to the United War Fund and to the Red 
Cross War Fund, and acceptance of rationing — is our small 


part in helping you to bring this war to an end. We all pray for 
a lasting peace. 


I extend to you — both at home and abroad at this Christ- 
mas season, my kindest regards and my hope for your health 


and safety. 
E 90 dS 
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EL SERVICEMEN OBSERVE FOURTH CHRISTMAS AT WAR 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


As we prepare to observe the fourth 
consecutive wartime Christmas, 989 mem- 
bers of the El family are serving in the 
armed forces. Some are still training in 
this country, although most are scattered 
throughout the world. But all have a de- 
termined unity of purpose—to get this 
war won so they may come back to their 
families, their friends and their jobs. 

The many letters that come daily to Mr. 
Dana’s desk from every battlefront re- 
flect the continued interest of our men in 
what’s going on at the El, and express 
the desire to take up where they left off 
in civilian life as soon as they return. We 
have already welcomed back 114 members 
who were honorably discharged from the 
service. We are anxious for the day when 
we may welcome them all back. In the 
meantime, we try to confirm our conf- 
dence and interest in them by writing fre- 
quent letters and sending Co-operation, so 
that they may know that we on the home 
front are backing them up with blood 
donations and war bond purchases, con- 
serving material and equipment, and by 


meeting, as best we can, the wartime de- 
mands of transportation. 

What this coming year of 1945 holds, 
no one knows, but we pray it will bring 
the promise of Peace on Earth that Christ- 
mas symbolizes. 

We regret to announce four of our 
family killed in action and two missing 
in action since the last servicemen’s issue 
of Co-operation in July. Pfc. Joseph M. 
Fichtner who was in the Army Signal 
Corps was killed in action in France. 
Pvt, cjamess 3. Morrissey, «and. Pvt): 
Charles Landry, both in the Army, were 
killed in action in Italy. Daniel F. Shea, 
machinist’s mate 2/c was killed in action 
in the Phillipines. Second Lieutenant John 
L. Donohue is reported missing in a raid 
over Italy, and James P. Cunnally, motor 
machinist’s mate 2/c is missing in the 
Pacific. 

Of our 853 men in active service, 550 
are in the Army, 248 in the Navy, 24 
men and one woman in the Marines, 18 
in the Air Corps and 12 in the Merchant 
Marine. 
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The following table shows, by departments and occupational distribution, the men 
in the uniformed services as of a recent date. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Div. 1 Operators 299 
Starters I 
Div. 3 Operators 132 


Carhouse Clerks 2 
Division Clerks I 
Misc. Telephone Operators 2 
Timetable Constructors 2 
I 


Timetable Traffic Clerk 


Rapid Transit Lines Division 





ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Guards 55 
Motorman 8 
Collectors 24 
Telephone Operators 3 
Clerks I 
Porters 9 
Chief Clerk I 
Starters 2 
Gatemen I 
Machine Repairmen 17 
Chauffeur Repairmen 2 
Machine Chauffeur Repairmen 10 
Machine Garage helpers 15 
General helpers 9 
Machinists 3 
Messengers 2 
Electrical helpers I 





MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Apprentices 5 
Blacksmiths I 
Carhouse repairmen 9 
Car cleaners 18 
Car shifters I 
Clerks 14 
Carpenters I 
Electrical workers 6 
Assistant Garage Foreman I 
Clerks 2 
Rail grinders I 
Laborers 66 
Timekeepers 4 
Firemen I 
Mechanical Engineer I 
Operating Engineer I 
Trackmen 12 
Rodmen 2 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers I 


Testing Inspector Signal Division 1 
General helpers 
Wiremen 
Wiremen’s helpers 
Night supervisors 
Machinists 

Station Repairmen 
Painters 
Messengers 
Draftsmen 
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POWER DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL 


Sub-station General Foreman I 
Sub-station Operators 10 
Groundmen 6 
Special groundmen 3 
Linemen y; 
Electrical Assistant I 
General Helpers W&C Division — 1 
Firemen I 
Auditing Department 10 
Purchasing Department 5 
Payroll Office 3 
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Janitors 

Coal handlers 
Oilers 
Electricians 
Messengers 
Clerks 
Machinists 
Switchboardmen 
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OFFICES 
Claim Department } 9 
Treasury Department eet 


TOTAL IN ACTIVES SERGE 
Returned to Railway from service 
Did not return to Rwy. from service 


Dead (12) or missing (3) 


GRAND TOTAIS 


544 


115 


116 


re 


31 


114 





CHRISTMAS FINDS BOSTON BUSY BUT UNCHANGED 





Winter snows have covered the Charles, but the view of Boston’s skyline remains unchanged. 


Because so many of you who are far away wrote to tell us how very much you 
enjoyed the pictures in the last servicemen’s issue of Co-operation in July, we are re- 
peating our efforts to bring you scenes of the Boston that you know—this time in win- 
ter garb. 


We toured the town for on-the-spot pictures of typical Christmas shopping crowds 
loaded with gifts for those at home and away—but we’ve tried to show you, too, that 
despite the rush of seasonal buying, Boston hasn’t forgotten the things that will bring 
you back sooner. And so that you may see Boston remembering—there are pictures of 


the Red Cross Blood Donor Center, the War Bond purchasers during the Sixth War 
Loan Drive, and Boston’s response to the United War Fund. 


Nor have we forgotten to bring you some of the news high-lights, and a look behind 
the scenes as crowded stations indicate the additional demands on transportation. We 
want you to see, too, the home-town squares, familiar and unchanged, from which the 
E] brings thousands of workers and shoppers into Boston daily. 
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In the land of make-believe of a department store, an elephant lifts the lid on countless 
treasures to gladden the hearts of boys and girls. 





The manpower shortage hasn't affected San- The swan boats have been put away for 
ta Claus — somehow he always manages to the winter. Now there are skaters on the 
appear, come Christmas. Pond. 





vhristmas trees are more plentiful this year than last, but a serviceman and his family are 
naking sure they'll have one. 
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For the first time, Boston saw the Notre Dame football team in action as they played against 
Dartmouth at Fenway Park. Here’s the kick-off. 





This unusual scene of the Gardens was Deserted for the winter, the Esplanade 
taken from the Ritz Carlton Roof. ~ Shell silently awaits the return of Boston 
music lovers. 





convenient for hundreds of Boston 


PCC cars are on the Commonwealth avenue route 
University students. 
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A special feature of Navy Day was the swearing in of Navy and Wave recruits at the 
Parkman Bandstand on the Common. 





The Harvard Group in Cambridge made an The USO information booth at South Station. 
impressive showing in the Navy Day is a popular spot for out-of-town service- 
Review. men. 





Admiral Robert Theobald (retired), 1st Naval District, and Dean Haniford Howard review 
the Harvard Group and Radcliffe Waves on Navy Day. 
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Boston donates blood to fulfill the blood The Greater Boston United War Fund was 
bank quota of 6680 pints per week. boosted over the top. 


sac 
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Located on the Veteran of Foreign Wars Parkway in West Roxbury, the new Veterans 
Administration Facility is managed by Brigadier General William Blake. 





The South Postal station is a busy place as Boston’s quota in the Sixth War Loan 
letters and packages are hurried along to Drive is $173,000,000 and the lines at Bond 
you. windows are long. 
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Robert ¥. Gannot 
John R. Burnett 
Georke o Ellard 
Varty R. Buckley 
John T. ‘O'Neill 
Kenneth Ss. Richardson 
yonn A- MeWatters 
Clarence L. Gwynne 
william prudente 
Richard G. plasset 
James ¥. D- Rhoden 
John b+ Toronto 
John J. Meade 
Frank J. McGowas 
jason 


peter J urphy, 
charles Se penders 
pau F. sno" 

Albert L. Anderso™ 
Pennis fialloran 
pErnes Pr. Keen4 


paniel J. fiarington 
Joseph G. ine onnor 
michae? 5. 

John ). white 
John E. Mather wood 
Francis 1) crowley 
paul L. Barrett 

Austin G. ackson 
Hubert ie cunniffe 
Francis J. Fleming 
John ¥. judge 

award J‘ Murphy 
joseph 7. Reynolds 
william J. Roche 
stephen G. Jonnso" 
Charles A. Blessington 
Benjamin H. Altman 
avid H. Gorman 
william 7T. TProUgnio® 
Thomas de pill 

James 7: Clerkin 
ponald B. poyle 

John pW jison 

james © colby 
vincent Yr. King 

John M. Connolly 
prerett M. mphayet 
John F¥. puckley: Jr. 
Norman Ww. Knox 
provert ¥. Freeman 
Francis ¥. penderson 
John Y- Noone 

walter LE Walker 


John A. Kelly 
paul R. Collins 
Panie mM, GY 
yienty ¥. Murray 
paniel VY. Crowley 
Robert M. Shea 
John Dp. Aher® 
Andre’ WwW. wright 
william F. Cart 


Thomas M. Clancy 
Cornelivs T. Conane 
pernard a te Kenney 
victor > Moore 
Thomas m. Nee 
paniel F, shea 
walter 3. stanton 
Raymond 3. Mé 
Warren .€ ollins 


ames p. As ro 
Lawrence resnahan 
Louls $s. mings 
paward L. Smith 
michael ¥. Maguire 
George’ A. Clements 
John ¥. Pullahan 
Frederick A. Mahoney 
paward L. Desmon 
Thomas H. MeLauentin 
Anthony Cc. Spina 
Charles \ wagstat 
Joseph A. McLellan 
Vincent J. Beal 
Thomas F. Carly 
John F. Corbett 
william f Crosby 
John ©. Flandrahan 
James Wis Hegarty 
John _ Ryans so 
Waldo p. van Ness 
Joseph ¥. pigzins 
John P. pohertY 
Ambrose ©. Griffith 
Joseph L. Mulker® 
Thomas Carey 

J r- 
Ponald a O'Handley 
Arthur BK. Brooks 
Arthur H. Ordway 
A\an Tv. illy 


James Reed 

Henry shields 

Robert 7 Sisson 
B 


John 

Raward p. Riley 
sidney H. Wilkins 
Francis ; Gallagher 
Martin Dp. gweeney 
George 1” Vowles 
Walter jy, Berry: Jr 
Thomas B. Boyle 
Edw ard J. English 
yaward ¥. Wallace 
James M. Fitzpatrick 
Bernard , Carter 
Richard R. Rodwell 


richard G. Toomey 
narles A Waelde 
Christopher L. Ga’ hon 
George A. Upshall 
james KE. Coffey 

Victor Ww Cornom 


JoseP as y 
Joseph Pr. Keating 
Everard 4 willso, Als 
Joseph PR: pieeins 
Carroll Dp. McC arthy 
Jose? M. pempse? 
James Pr. Grant 
‘joseph KR. Burke 
William 7: Hardiman 
Henry °; Coppol@ 
Garrett yp, Barty 
Jose? é pavoie 


’ wt. 

Thomas -° Ford 

Jose? YD. sulll 

Frederte 1g gulliva® 


Francis x Cronin 
william * Davies 
Frederick ¥. ponerly 
yj. Leo ponohue 
pavid G. mMecollum 

is Je Collins 
Joseph ¥. Casey 


pynan 
Thomas F. Holland, Ir. 
Anthony Ww. Kelly 
paul BE. Lane 


paniel 3. yinehan 
John J. ueDonouEh 
jester G. Miller 
yawrence M. Neylon 
Thomas P. Kevill 


John N. “Costas 
william J priscoll 
Thomas J. Fleming 


joseph * Flanagan 
william 5, Joyce 
George “Ty Gaetant 
william Seaver 
patrick 3. ¢ asey 
william A. Collins, \r. 
pugene Keefe 
Joseph A. 

James BE. Hurley 
Martin J. cunn! 

James Ps Devlin 

Jonn M- Hutchinso™ 
Herbert J. Keleher 
Joseph % Morrisroe: Jr. 
Joseph A, Glynn 
Vernon i Cc 
James F. pwyer 
Dustin M. Colby 
John H. sullivan 
Alfred G. watson 
F. Gearin 


paul ¥ 

y.e0 J. Halpi® 

Henty 1. Do a 

joseP yy. Kin 
aniel Conway 


AV 
Allan J. Br wine 
Daniel J. Glyn" 
John J- Case 
John Ss tilier 


oyl 
Fran Hutchins 
John valklan 
arles Y" Fe nessey 
Arthu Egan 
philip yna' 
paul . qamaurice 


Thomas ¥ artley 
pudyic \. Yarkavieh 
Henry ¥. pergstrom 
Jose? Ackman 
pedolp Anderson 
John Mackenzie 
Melvin G. Hearo® 
Robert K. Kylen 
John J. Curley 

es W- Rodwell 
John “I. McCabe 
joseph 1, Haget 
John P. eaney 
Franklin FE owler 
Vernon G. secley 
Thomas Calirt 
william G. Hawe 
Andrew BH Mebonousl 
yhomas °° Killion, Ta 
Lous Lu220 
philip AP Carrigat 
John ge poherty 
Joseph H. Murphy 
dwar fF. Ass2 
patrick ¥ poyle 
Arthur Yp. Leary 
Francs e. MeGloin 
Robert H. garbell 
Rawat G. pucie 
Alfred G. Lynch, Jr. 
Nicholas ™ Ferman? 
James mS Goodwi® 
charles a: Gillis 
AM red S- Romeo 


joseph J. Holleran 


Charles — 


R Stephens: yr 


Joseph F. casey 


Donald 


Joseph i 
Joseph G. McGrath 
John P- Murphy 


_ curran 
partholo ew J. Moriarty 


ullivan 


m 
Michael 35 Crowley 


william ¥. H 


Charles 
warren o 
Joseph M. 
James . 


~ 


yness Jr. 
Keenan 
Daley 
Gavin 


Brady 


James A. Callahan 
joseph K. Doane 
John J. Tombard 
michael Mrecillicuddy 


James ! + wheala", Jr. 
philip H. stoodley 
Francis Burns 


John Flana! yan 


James 


eaiar Pprabazon 
"4 Fitzeer@ 


james ! 
Harol ¥F. 
william G. 


jonn J. Me 


Vv incent P. 
yyimothy 


Thomas <> 
william Ve 


Reardon, Jr. 


Walsh 
pherso" 


y J. Moriarty 
Merton Bp. E 


vans 
Norton 
Saunders 


H. paul Royden 


i) ’ 
v {vine 
Pav) ¢. Noona 
John J. yracey: J 
John ?- MacKay: Jr 
M 


paul p. Ma v 
John MeNicholas 
oliver J elos 
Lambe P. Anastras 
Joseph >» pyneh 
John M 

John J orris 
Stephe gweeney 
John ™- ulliva® 
Rolan pasey 
Francis Fallon 
Charles j. Foy 
patrick Long 
John J agee 
Paniel F alle 
Ralph Yr paldassart® 
John ae sjennon 
Eawin J naga 
Rdwa iV Collins 
reo RK 3 

<c arles yandry 
James p omas 
Georke 


James H. Kiv ell 
william G. carroll 
John 4. Glyn 

John M. Herlihy 


> 


patrick F. 
Robert AB 


Moynihat 


o'Briet 








prnest R. wright 
George R. sullivat 
Jose? A. gweeney 
Henry Ww. Barth 
Thomas G. Boland. Je. 
Jose? A. DeLuca 


Georse J. Murphy. 
richard J. O'Neill, Jr. 
james * Reidy 
William F. Shea. 
Abraham Ss. Weishers 


James Lb. Gallagher 


yaward 3 Brennan 
Arthor G. Do hy 


nahue 
George *y Harring! 
John M. Mulker® 
Rober 


walter KB. E 
joseph A. Kear 
william F. Dow 
James F. Conn 
Cornelivs yc 
yhomas 1 Ne 
yhomas R. & 
Georke fr. Ke 
patrick pM 
award Fe N 
Martin vy. Ms 
Harold M.T 
Joseph 7.8 
Char HB. 
James y. 
Henry ©: 
Ralph W 


vincent 7. yournier Robert J. E. williams 
Frede A. Grimshaw james ?* Barty John 5: o’Hara 
akiyn He King John G- Genter Francis p. Walsh Murray Tides 
John A Aellan povert & oy Pugene A, Cox william >, Fahne) 
carroll FE. Meintire Daniel F. oeary James T- james J. Roche, JF 
james F- meLavantin vincent M. Bo en Albert R. ewell James Row obin 
wilbur F. shea arthur F. Coughlin, Jr. Thomas p, suilivan ‘Albert + 
awa L. smith charles 4 Collins * Costello yulius 3. selman 
pavid K. Gill Jonn b- walters Francis G. Wall Frederick ‘p. Kenney 
pouslas Hayward Harold C- poussey Henry WY: piisworth Eugene D- AeCarthy 
Marin? Ook Cerullo Thomas 4, curtis pawrence VU. Bloom charles Mis Mewilliams 
jel M Ponovat Floyd Hemenway | Lecarot homas F. Nee 
charles rE Paghiac Albert M. Killion james \'d 
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“IT IS OUR HOPE THAT BEFORE ANOTHER CHRISTMAS 
THERE WILL BE PEACE AND REUNION 
OF THE FAMILY—” 


A fourth Christmas has come along 
since the tragedy of Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941. During these eventful 
and dramatic years many members of the 
Elevated family have enrolled in the 
armed forces of our country. They sail 
the northern seas, they have known the 
hot countries of the South, they have been 
in Africa, Italy, France and elsewhere 
throughout the war-torn world. In those 
storied islands of the South Pacific they 
have found, not the romance and _ beauty 
of the story tellers, but the grim realities 
of life and death struggle. There are few 
parts of the world where the members of 
the Elevated family have not been. 

While the war has been tearing the 
world apart, there remain unconquerable 
forces which must hold it together and 
restore it to its normal condition, and 
which must, and will, preserve for the 
world the principles of freedom and right 
living which have ever been the heritage 
of our own free country. 

On Christmas Day, again, we feel with 
ever increasing strength that unity which 
is an abiding virtue of the Boston Elevated 
Railway. We feel with a heartening faith 
that however far members of this great 
family may go in the hard necessities of 
War, there is yet no breaking of the ties 
of brotherhood that bind us all together. 

Those of us who are here at home are 
undertaking as best we can to hold high 
the ideals and practices of this transpor- 
tation system. Times like these impose 
many new difficulties in the operation of 
such a system. But for the loyalty and 
patriotism of those associated in the com- 


pany’s efforts, it would not be able to pro- 
vide that service which is an essential part 
in the steady process of winning victory. 

We know from countless letters which 
come to us from all parts of the world 
that our brothers overseas do not forget 
the home folks and that their dream is 
that they may soon complete the job in 
hand and come back to those they love 
and remember. We know also that those 
who are ,here have ever in mind their 
brothers and friends sent by the circum- 
stance of war to distant places. 

The thought which is foremost in our 
minds at this Christmas time is that the 
great family of the Boston Elevated Rail- . 
way remains in fact a family; that where- 
ever its members are, fighting in the clash 
of war or carrying on the responsibilities 
of providing transportation in this area, 
there has been no severance in the loyal 
friendships which have always marked 
this railway, and so at this Christmas sea- 
son of 1944 the Trustees of the Boston 
Elevated Railway extend to all members 
of the family the hope that before another 
Christmas rolls around peace may have 
reunion to all 


come to this world and 


those of the family. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


When national magazines recently conducted a survey among service men to 
find out what they wanted most for Christmas, they found that a “letter from home” 
headed every list. To the boy in the service, news of family and friends is still more 
important than anything else. He wants to hear about all the little every-day happen- 


ings which make the American way of life worth while. 


Write that letter today 


—and then show him how much you care by buying the extra War Bond that will 


bring him home sooner. 


Somewhere in India 
November 10, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I've just been looking over once again 
the Independence Day issue of Co-opera- 
tion. The familiar scenes and faces 
prompted me to write you and thank you 
and the El for the regular appearance of 
the magazine, and for the recent letter. 
It’s good to know people at home are 
thinking of us out here, and we know 
they're doing their part, too, 

We can't say anything more than that 
we're at a B-29 base, and that it’s good to 
see those beauties take off on their missions, 
and better still to see them come back after 
they've done their job. We've just been 
through the monsoon season, and are now 
having some ideal weather. It’s cool at 
night, and the days are warm. A lot of 
us are missing the snow and ice of a New 
England winter, though we can imagine 
many at home are wishing for a warm 
climate. 

Of course, this country is different in 
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every way from our own. There are daily 
reminders of the dependence of the people 
on ancient methods of transportation, 
farming, and living. Bullock and water 
buffalo carts pass our barracks with their 
comparatively small loads of goods, driven 
by a barefoot, half-clothed Indian, and the 
nearby rice fields are cultivated by the 
same Indians, cows and water buffaloes. 
The rice is now ready for harvesting and 
soon the fields will be nothing but terraces 
of brown stubble, instead of the brilliant 
green they have been since July. 

The people in the small villages live in 
mud huts with thatched roofs, or in bam- 
boo- and-leaf structures with which winds, 
during the monsoons, play havoc. They 
exist mostly on rice, and are all very thin, 
The people in the cities, however, live in 
places comparable to the slums of our 
own cities, or sleep on the _ sidewalks. 
Herds of cows, buffaloes, goats and brown 
sheep roam the countryside, tended some- 
times by a small boy of five or six. 

[ get to Calcutta occasionally, and en- 





joy the change from camp life, though of 
course, there are plenty of “GI's” there 
too. However, there are restaurants for 
steaks, chop suey, and cold drinks. And 
the theaters are modern and _air-condi- 
tioned. The movies are not too old, either. 
The American Red Cross Enlisted Men’s 
Club conducts tours around the city, and 
up the Houghly River, on which the city 
is located. The tours include temples and 
mosques (through which one must go 
barefoot), the site of the Black Hole, and 
the Burning Ghats, where the Hindus 
burn their dead. These last are on the 
edge of the river, and the ashes are thrown 
into the river after the burning. Then the 
relatives of the deceased bathe at the spot. 

Of course, we're all hoping to be home 
before too long, and back to our jobs. 
Keep up our touch with home by sending 
Co-operation, and “we'll be seeing you.” 

Sincerely, 
Cpl. Thomas P. Sullivan 
Hq. and BS Sq. 86th Serv. Gp. 
APO 220, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 
a * ss 
October 20, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I haven’t been able to get off many let- 
ters in the past few months, but the situ- 
ation has improved. I’ve been taken off 
standing regular watches—that is four 
hours on and eight off. During the eight 
off, I used to have to catch a little sleep, 
get chow, shave, etc., and turn to doing 
some routine work that was required. 
Life then was a continual shambles of 
going and coming, never knowing which 
way. 

Now it is modified to a regular day’s 
duty of work all day then sleep at night. 
At any rate the working hours are still 
long, but there is no union in this outht 
to screech to. But I don’t mind putting 
a lot of time in because this stuff has to 
be done and it keeps the mind busy. I 
would much rather be back in the good 
old civilian days, and hope to be back as 
soon as this is over. It isn’t too bad out 
here cruising around, sometimes just wait- 
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ing for something to set off the fuse and 
let hell break loose, just so long as there 
is something to look forward to when it 
is over. The big reward. 


So far our movements have been kept 
to ourselves, but now some of them can 
be spoken of in a mild tone—that is from 
the time we left Norfolk. Some people 
call it God’s country, but I am convinced 
they know nothing of God _ otherwise 
they'd never speak of that place in the 
same connection. We hit south to the 
Dutch West Indies for a stay over of one 
day. The liberty was nil as it was just 
another hot settlement. It looks like a 
town but I’d hardly classify it as such. 
But the odd part of it was, nobody seemed 
to have much to do down there. It looked 
like you could loaf the rest of your life 
there. 


Then we went on to Panama City. Go- 
ing through the ditch was an incident in 
itself. I guess every sailor likes that trip 
mostly for going from one side to the 
other. Panama City was pretty good and 
in some ways seemed like some of the 
cities in the good old USA. I would like 
to have stayed there longer to get a real 
good look at it, but unfortunately only 
had time for about 4 or 5 hours of it. 
Even in that short time I enjoyed myself 
more than I had for a long time. 


After we left Panama we went into the 
Pacific. We felt rugged then on the way 
to stomp the Japanese Empire. It took us 
over two weeks to make the crossing to 
Pearl and I considered that quite a bit of 
sea duty at the time, but since then would 
call that just a little trip. We had a clear 
run all the way and were surprised that 
none of the Sons of Heaven came to pay 
us a call—that was because they had their 
tail in the wind. When we reached Pearl 
it actually surprised me. From what I 
had heard about it after the raid, they 
have done a pretty good job of rejuvenat- 
ing the place. Waikiki Beach seems to be 
the same as any other beach except that 
the sand is very white. As for me I like 
beaches like Revere with a lot of amuse- 
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ments. I didn’t get to surf board riding 
as the amount of liberty was limited. 
Sorry I can’t let you in on the real dope. 
Sincerely, 
William J. McCraven Y 2/c 
U.S.S. Paul Hamilton (DD590) 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
—* 





Alaska 
November 10, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I hope you will forgive me for not an- 
swering your grand letter which I received 
quite some time ago. It really was great 
to hear from you and get all the news as 
to what is going on back there in Boston, 
I have traveled around Alaska quite a bit 
since I received your letter and that is 
the reason I could not answer right away. 
I hope to do better in the future because 
I think I am going to stay at this place 
until I get my transfer back to the States 
sometime after the first of the year. 

The copy of the annual report reached 
me OK and I also receive copies of Co-op- 
eration regularly. I really look forward 
to Co-op because it keeps me fully in- 
formed as to the whereabouts of my for- 
mer co-workers. The boys are really scat- 
tered to the four corners of the world and 
can’t you just imagine some of the great 
experiences which will be related when we 
are sitting around the lobbies after the war 
is won and we all come back again. 

This camp where I am now stationed is 
situated very near the Bering Sea and 
when the wind and storm come in off this 
sea, it makes it pretty hard to walk. We 
did have some snow on the ground yes- 
terday, but today it was an exceptionally 
warm day and in place of the snow we 
have ankle deep mud. 

There are a few natives living here and 
it is beyond my imagination why they 
would want to live in such a god-forsaken 
place when they could live in the States 
and live much nicer. They make their 
money by working at a cannery at anoth- 
er island further down the Aleutians dur- 
ing the salmon season. During the win- 
ter they set out traps to catch red foxes 
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for the pelts. 

I was down by their houses a few days 
ago, with a fellow who was delivering 
their mail, and I saw a rack of salmon 
drying out in the open air. This rack was 
about fifteen feet high and twenty feet 
long and it was just covered completely 
with hundreds of salmon. Salmon is 
about the main course in all their meals 
and they really like it. We had some for 
supper tonight which was caught last 
summer and put in our cold storage 
plant to keep. The fish was really deli- 
cious and it was a change from the regu- 
lar food. 

When we have movies in the camp one 
of the fellows drives down to pick up the 
natives and brings them back to see the 
show. 

Best regards to our great El family. 

Sincerely, 
James M. Fitzpatrick 
AFN 31091877 
APO 939 Hq. Detachment 
Seattle, Wash. 
os * —- 
Somewhere in Belgium 
October 30, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Since my entrance into the armed forces 
it has been my privilege to hear from you, 
also to receive Co-operation. My depar- 
ture from the states seems a long time ago 
and I have traveled thousands of miles 
and have seen many interesting sights. 

We crossed the Atlantic Ocean arriving 
in Scotland. We moved from there into 
England, near the Bristol channel. While 
in England I was granted a seven day 
furlough, which I spent in London. I 
took a tour of the city and saw most of 
the important sights that are familiar to 
most of us. These sights will always live 
in my memory. 

We left England shortly after “D” day 
and arrived on the shores of France. After 
coming to the continent, our moves were 
continuous, although it made the time 
pass more quickly. We entered “Gay Pa- 
ree’ two days after it had been liberated. 
Here we were given twelve hour passes 
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to visit the famous city. Once again I saw 
many interesting sights, but this time had 
to contend with snipers. 

After making several moves through 
France we finally moved into Belgium. 
From there we entered Luxemburg. We 
spent but a short time in this country and 
then moved back into Belgium, but this 
time to another location. At present I am 
still at this location. 

I am in a mobile machine record unit, 
but due to strict military censorship I am 
not permitted to relate the type of work 
we do. I was glad to read in Co-opera- 
tion that the El was credited with doing 
such a fine job in transporting the war 
workers, also to learn that you were all 
buying war bonds roo%,. This proves 
that you are solidly behind us in obtain- 
ing Victory. I salute you and your many 
employes for their fine efforts in helping 
us bring this war to an early end. I will 
be looking forward to the day when I 
shall return and serve under you in my 
same civilian capacity. 

Well Mr. Dana, this accounts for my 
whereabouts since entering the service. [| 
will continue to play my part at this end, 
as I know you people have done and will 
do so loyally on the home front. I take 
this opportunity to wish you and my fel- 
low workers a happy and Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cpl. William V. Saunders, 31138036 
26 MRU (M) 
APO 305, c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 
— * = 
Belgium 
November 9, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Since I wrote last I’ve covered consid- 
erable territory, England, France, Scotland 
and now Belgium. Of them all, I find 
Belgium to be nicest. The first thing I 
noticed here was a short street car line 
from one end of the main village to the 
other. The cars are similar to the type 
five and pull a powerless trailer. 

The weather here is also better than it 


had been elsewhere—warmer and not as 
much rain. 

There are many orchards, both apple 
and cherry, and they have lots of sheep, 
cows and horses, some of the nicest and 
biggest I’ve ever seen. 

The people here treat us very well and 
in most cases can’t seem to do enough 
for you to please themselves. 

Yours truly, 
Pvt. Leo B. Tyo, 21465174 
GFRS Repl pl 
APO 739, c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York 
sere * —. 
Germany 
October 24, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

This letter is the first one I’ve been able 
to write to you from Germany. I believe 
my last copy of Co-operation is overdue 
and this is probably because of a change 
in my APO, or from a more optimistic 
viewpoint, it may be that the army 1s 
moving too fast. 

I had an opportunity to visit Paris and 
was glad to be able to do so. It is a great 
and beautiful city. However, since my 
tour isn’t sponsored by Cook’s, my stay 
there wasn’t as long as I would have liked 
igtovbes —.Cest*Jacguerre., 

I hope that the great day isn’t far off 
when we can all return home. We are 
all “sweating it out” over here. Good 
luck to you all. 

Sincerely, 

Pytejohn: Jui racey, :/r. 

Bty. “A” 16th F.A, Obsn. Bn. 
A.P.O. 308, c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York 





We want to publish a picture of 


every El serviceman in Co-opera- 
tion. If any of you boys or your 
families have not sent us a photo- 
graph, please send one today to 
Edward R. Kelly, Room 718 Park 
Square Building. All pictures will 
be returned, whether a snapshot or 
photograph. 
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EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 


A private “in ° the 
Army Air Corps, 
Frank’ ©. Halls Jit 
stationed at Buckley 
Field, Denver, Colo- 
rado. He entered the 
service in June, 1944, 
and until that time 
Was an Operator on 
the EI. 


A fireman 2/c in 
the Navy, Edwin J. 
Stenstrom is now 
studying electricity at 
the Naval Armory in 
Detroit. He was an 
operator on the El 
untul he went into 
the service in May, 
1944. 


James. J: Rodch, : Jr: 
6 Seamaitees Vc 
aboard the U. S. S. 
Madison and is now 
overseas. He was a 
messenger on the El 
until he went into 
the service in April, 
1944. 


John J. Crowley is a 
Navy ship fitter 2/c 
and is now stationed 
at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. Before enter- 
ing the service in 
December, 1943, he 
Was an operator on 
. the EI], 
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Now at the U. S. 
Naval Air Station at 
Clinton, Oklahoma, 
Salvatore F. Poma- 
doro left the railway 
in February, 1944. 
He was a laborer on 


the El. 


Pvt. Lawrence i 
Keane is with the 
Army Infantry Divi- 
sion somewhere in 
France. Prior to en- 
tering the service in 
January, 1944, he was 
on operator on the 
Railway. 


Former operator on 
the. El, Kermit--P: 
Atkinson is a Navy 
carpenter’s mate 2/c 
and is in the Pacific 
area at the present 
time. He entered the 
service in July, 1943. 


Pvt. Thomas J. Law- 
less, Jr. is overseas 
with the Army In- 
fantry. A former op- 
erator on the El he 
entered the — service 
last December. 
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Patrick J. .Tague, Jr. 
is with the Navy Sea- 
bees and is stationed 
at the Naval Base 
Hospital, Norfolk 
Virginia. Before go- 
ing into the service 
in October, 1943, he 
Was an operator on 


the El. 


Pyt. James A. Feen- 
ey, former guard on 


the El is with the 
Army Quartermaster 
Corps, stationed at 


Camp Lee, Virginia. 
He entered the ser- 
vice last April. 


Pvt. Erling N. Han- 
sen is with an Army 
Quartermaster Truck- 
ing Corps and is now 
somewhere in France. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in February, 
1944, and until that 
time was an operator 
on the railway. 


Walter E. Cuff is a 
seaman 2/c in the 
Navy and is now 
stationed at Samp- 
son, New York. He 
was an operator on 
the El until he en- 
tered the service in 


April, 1944. 
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A car repairman on 
the El before entering 
the service March, 
1944, Dominic L. 
Peace is now in an 
Army Anti-Tank D1- 
vision, At present he 
is overseas. 


Pvt. William J. Mur- 
phy is in the Army 
and is statroned at 
Camp Croft, South 
Carolina. He was an 
operator on the El 
before going into the 
service in October, 
1944. 


Pvt. Frank J. Bryson, 
in the Army Combat 
Engineers Corps, is at 
Camp Pickett, Vir- 
ginia. He left the EI 
last February to en- 
ter the service. He 
Was an operator, 


Former operator Aus- 
tin C. Gildea is in 


the Navy Seabees, 
and now somewhere 
in the Pacific. He 
left the railway to 


enter the service in 
September, 1943. 
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To The El Family Everywhere 


The fourth year of a devastating war 
has opened. Fervent hopes exist in every 
heart that victory may be won soon. 
The armed forces have performed un- 
believable tasks in the struggle to date 
and the suffering and sacrifice goes on 
day by day. 


The Elevated organization has func- 
tioned here at home with full conception 
(Bachrach) of what the home front means but the 

strain is greater as the war is prolonged. 





Your work is vital and although vehicles grow crowded and 
shortages affect our production of service, now is the time to 
go about your task ever mindful of our fighting fronts. 


Petty things have no place in our effort. The individual em- 
ploye has a responsibility resting full square on his own 
shoulders to do personally everything in his power to make 
the transportation record of the war a worthy one. 


We are not living in normal times and cannot perform our 
tasks nor think in normal terms. 


Faith in the future of America and the will to do our bit 
must motivate us all the time. As the new year progresses let 
us each ask ourselves whether we are putting our shoulders 
to the transportation task to the utmost of our ability in the 
fullest spirit of co-operation as never before until the war is 
won for all time 


DeeesetieO N ELEVATED RATUWAY 
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COST OF SERVICE EXCEEDED RECEIPTS IN 1944— 
EXCESS TAKEN FROM RESERVE FUND 


Reporting that in 1944 the income of 
the Boston Elevated Railway decreased 
by $193,541.05 and the cost of service in- 
creased by $1,826,963.49, the public trus- 
tees of the railway, in their annual report 
filed with the Legislature on January 31, 
1945 announced that although the cost 
of the service exceeded receipts by 
$393,020.27 in 1944, there would be no 
deficit assessed upon the cities and towns 
served because this amount had been 
taken from the $1,000,000 reserve fund, 
leaving a balance of $606,979.73 in this 
fund as of January 1, 1945. 

The railway had an excess of $1,605,- 
601.46 of income over cost of service in 
1943. 

The trustees stated that in 1944 operat- 
ing expenses increased by $1,868,087.99, 
including an increase of $1,168,014.70 in 
the cost of wages and increases of 
$293,779.42 in the cost of material used, 
$289,139.99 in the cost of fuel and 
$142,564.99 in the charge for injuries and 

amages. 

Fixed charges totaled $10,822,876.37 in 
1944, according to the report, a decrease 
of $41,124.50. The railway accrued 
$2,834,043.84 in 1944 for subway and tun- 
nel rentals payable to the City of Boston 
and to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. In that same year, the interest 
charge on bonds was $3,707,063.34, a de- 
crease of 37,916.68. 

The report pointed out that from pay- 
ments for interest and for subway rentals 
made by the railway in 1944 there was 
made available $2,919,981.79 for the re- 


tirement of public debt of which 
$2,248,527.52 was for retirement of bonds 
of the Boston Metropolitan District, 
$569,304.27 toward the retirement of the 
subway debt of the City of Boston and 
$102,150 ‘toward retirement of the Cam- 
bridge subway debt of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

The trustees reported that in 1944 the 
railway carried 417,069,378 revenue pas- 
sengers, 1,134,255 fewer passengers than 
were carried in 1943 and operated 57,088,- 
181 miles of service as compared to 
58,240,174 miles in 1943. 

Post War Plans Announced 

The trustees announced post-war plans 
for a substantial expansion of trackless 
trolley operation, a greater use of the 
P.C.C. cars, proposed changes in the 
Orient Heights-Revere service and _ re- 
placement of buses. 

After the war the railway proposes to 
go ahead promptly with the substitution 
of trackless trolley service for car service 
on the lines operating to Sullivan square 
station via Winter Hill and via Broad- 
way. The railway proposes also to install 
trackless trolley equipment on Cross 
street, Somerville, in order to operate the 
Davis square-Sullivan square line with 
trackless trolleys. 

The trustees announced that after the 
war the railway proposes also to substt- 
tute trackless trolley service for car ser- 
vice on nine lines in Dorchester and Rox- 
bury. 

These nine lines are: Ashmont-Dudley 
via Talbot avenue; Ashmont-Dudley via 
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Washington street, Dorchester; Ashmont- 
Fields Corner via Dorchester avenue; 
Fields Corner-Dudley via Geneva avenue; 
Grove Hall-Dudley via Blue Hill avenue; 
Seaver street loop-Dudley via Humboldt 
avenue; Uphams Corner-Dudley via Dud- 
ley street; Fields Corner-Andrew via Meet- 
ing House Hill and Franklin Park-An- 
drew via Columbia road. 

The trustees stated that this proposed 
substitution, requiring 128 trackless trol- 
leys, is in the “planning stage” and that 
none of the necessary permits have yet 
been requested. 

Additional P. C. C. Cars 
and Buses 

The report stated that the railway re- 
ceived roo P.C.C. cars during 1944 and 
that 150 more are on order, delivery of 
which is expected in 1945. They an- 
nounce that the intention is to equip 
completely with new P.C.C. cars the lines 
operating in the Boylston street, Tremont 
street and Huntington avenue subways. 

The railway received 32 buses during 
1944 and there are still 179 buses on or- 
der, according to the report. Of those on 
order, some 15 may be delivered early in 
1945 but the delivery of the remaining 
buses is not expected before the latter 
part of 1945 and in 1946. 

Also, the railway “envisions the possi- 
bility” of providing a high speed service 
with surface cars over a private right of 
way from Bennington street, east of Ash- 
ley avenue in East Boston, to a point 
near to the present Revere Beach loop in 
Revere. This service would be provided 
in large part on land over which the Nar- 
row Gauge formerly operated. 

According to the report, the railway 
petitioned the City Council of the City 
of Boston on November 30, 1944, for a 
license to operate buses between Copley 
square and the General Logan Airport. 
“This project is contemplated as a_post- 
war facility for which the railway would 
charge a fare of 25 cents.” 

“Rush Hour’ Problem Serious 

The trustees stated that during the lat- 
ter part of 1944 the riding during the 
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“peak” of the evening rush hour “as- 
sumed serious proportions.” ‘They pointed 
out that the number of passengers enter- 
ing the 12 downtown subway and tunnel 
stations from five to six o'clock in the 
evening increased from 60,000 to 69,000. 
“This sizeable increase has created a seri- 
ous condition of overcrowding of the ra- 
pid transit and outlying feeder services 
in the evening rush hour.” 

The trustees urged all that can do so 
to avoid riding in the five to six o'clock 
evening hour “else an intolerable condi- 
tion of overcrowding might easily develop 
during this period at the 12 intown sta- 
tions and on the rapid transit and feeder 
services.” 


Manpower Replacements 
Major Problem 

The trustees asserted that manpower 
replacements presented a “major difficul- 
ty” during 1944, particularly in the im- 
portant field of the blue-uniformed men. 
The number of operators, conductors, 
mvtormen and guards, they stated, has 
been dwindling constantly from a top 
employment of 3361 on November 17, 
1943, to 3156 on December 31, 1944, a 
loss of 205. 

They further stated that the expected 
requirements of the armed services in 
1945 “are likely to accentuate our diffi- 
culties in manpower replacements for both 
the blue-uniformed and shop forces.” 


Less Coal on Hand 


The trustees made known that there 
has been a substantial reduction in the 
amount of coal on hand because of the 
effect of the governmental regulations and 
of the inability of the railway’s contrac- 
tor to obtain vessels for the delivery of 
the full amount of coal that the railway 
was permitted to receive under its con- 
tract. 


Rubber Situation Critical 
The trustees stated that the tire and 


tube situation became “increasingly crit- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


UNEXPECTED SERVICE 


“My car keys fell from my _ hand 
through a grating on Berkeley Street. 
The traffic officer telephoned at your sub- 
way cashier’s desk for an inspector who 
was untiring in his efforts to locate a 
subway opening, leading to the grating, 
even walking the tracks to Copley. Then 
he found he couldn’t climb over a barrier 
and this he reported to me. At that point 
another one of your employes said he 
would have a try. It was an hour and a 
half before they came back with my keys. 
The point is, that you have two employes 
who have your company at heart, rather 
than the hard and fast routine of their 
job and their own comfort. Isn’t it nice to 


know?” 
oe * a 


COURTESY PLUS 


“IT boarded a street car going toward 
Massachusetts station and had to ask the 
driver for directions in order to get te 
my destination. Much to my surprise, I 
found the driver to be pleasant, courteous 
and polite. Here’s hoping for greater 
and better things from the Elevated, and 
many more nice drivers like that operat- 


bP) 


Or. 
— * — 


GOOD DRIVER 


“T am a frequent rider on both bus and 
street cars in Cambridge and it certainly 
is a pleasure when I find it my good for- 
tune to board this particular operator’s 
bus. He is most courteous to all and an 
excellent driver, shifting gears smoothly 
and between all stops—not running con- 
tinuously in first or second as many of the 
drivers do—and with no terrific lurches.” 


Knocks . . - 


WATCH THE DOORS 


“T had just missed the previous car and 
had been waiting at the stop for about 10 
minutes. Evidently the next car was late 
and was trying to cut down on stops. 
When it stopped I was half-way between 
doors of the 2-car train. I ran to the near- 
est door just in time to get it slammed in 
my face. I knocked on the door, and al- 
though the train had to wait for the rear 
car a few seconds longer, the conductor 
would not open the door again. I think 
it would be much simpler to have some 
definite place to stop these cars, then pas- 
sengers could be at the door and save 
precious time.” 


aed * — 
AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


“Many nights I have missed the bus by 
three to five minutes because it has been 
leaving ahead of time. It means waiting 
I5 minutes for another bus and inasmuch 
as I do Red Cross work at night, 15 min- 
utes means a lot to me.” 


== * a 
FAILS TO STOP 


“In spite of the fact that there were 
only two passengers standing in the bus, 
the driver drove past the stop at which 
another person besides myself was wait- 
ing. To make matters worse, he sudden- 
ly jammed on his brakes about 75 feet 
past the bus stop and picked up a passen- 
ger who had come around the front of 
the bus from the other side of the street. 
I had to wait 5 minutes for another bus. 
I'd certainly like to know why this driy- 
er ignored two passengers at a bus stop 
but went to great pains to pick up a pas- 
senger between stops.” 
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IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE RAILWAY'S 


OPERATION 





OPERATING DATA 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Revenue Passengers 
Revenue Miles 
Average Number Employes 
(Excluding Temporary Laborers) 
Operator’s Rate January 1 
(One-man) 
Total Wages 
(Including overtime and bonus) 
Average Wages 
(Including back pay and bonus 


but excluding Temporary Laborers) 


Total Material and Other Items 
Fuel 

Depreciation 

Injuries and Damages 
Collisions per 100,000! miles 
Fixed Charges (except taxes) 
‘LAxes 

Loss, Including Profit and Loss 


Wages affected by the following factors: 


Account of goo More Men 
15% Little Steel Increase 
Increased Overtime and 

War Manpower Regulations 


War Labor Board Bonus 


* Decrease 





This statement of operating data (1944 
compared with 1941) sets forth clearly 
the impact of three years of war upon the 
operations of the railway. 

An increase of nearly 36% in the num- 
ber of passengers carried and the income 
that arises therefrom does not mean that 
the railway can be operated under war 
conditions without commensurate increase 
in costs. The additional traffic has re- 
quired 11,385,000 more miles of service in 
1944 as compared with 1941. To operate 
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Percentage 
of 
1941 1944 Increase 
306,815,525 417,009,378 35.93 
4557039597 57,088,181 24.91 
6,201 Fl O2 14.53 
88c $1.01 72 15.34 
$13,250,629.29 $19,066,557.60 43.89 
$40.92 $50.88 24.34 
$2,219,886.21 $3,352,159.27 51.01 
$976,519-34 $1,734,207-47 77-59 
$2,174,356.45  $1,875,555.31 13.74" 
$765,970.86  $1,039,772.34 35-75 
12.92 Tae 
$8,095,623.43 $7,882,674.74 2.63* 
$1,704,286.19 $2,940,201.63 72s 2: 
$1,433,504.54 $393,020.27 


2,380,000.00 
I,800,000.00 


986,000.00 
650,000.00 


this additional mileage has resulted in 
the need for goo more employes than 
were in the service in 1941. Therefore, 
the amount paid in wages is affected by 
the additional number of employes, as 
well as by the Little Steel wage increases, 
War Manpower overtime requirements 
and the bonus payments approved by the 
National War Labor Board. 

The cost of fuel is not only affected by 
an increase in the miles operated, but also 
by a substantial higher price paid for it. 





The cost of coal has risen from $5.55 to 
$7.97 per ton and 40,000 more tons were 
burned. The cost of gasoline, not in- 
cluding taxes, has increased approximate- 
ly 34% and 498,000 more gallons were 
used, 

With respect to injuries and damages, 
the collisions per 100,000 miles remain 
about the same, but the added mileage 
correspondingly increases the number of 
accidents which accounts for an increase 
in cost even though the relative frequency 
is the same. 

Likewise, the cost of materials and sup- 
plies in 1944 as compared with 1941 in- 
creased both from the effect of more mile- 
age operated and substantial higher unit 
prices paid for these items. 

Taxes in 1944 as compared with 1941, 
impose an increase of $1,235,915.44. 

In short, the problems brought about 
by the impact of war years seriously af- 
fect the cost of rendering service. These 
facts should be understood by those in 
the service of the railway in order that 
erroneous deductions are not made by 
those who do not follow nor analyze mat- 
ters closely. 


THE “GOOD BOSS” 


In a bulletin entitled “The Foreman’s 
Guide to Labor Relations” issued by the 
Division of Labor Standards of the De- 
partment of Labor, is a topic by William 
B. Barton, Assistant Manager, Depart- 
ment of Manufacture In Charge of Labor 
Relations, in which he indicates the qual- 
ities of the “Good Boss.” He states that 
a “Good Boss”: 


t. Knows his own job thoroughly. Is 
a good workman as well as a good 
foreman and understands all the 
jobs he supervises. 


2. Has leadership ability rather than 
“drivership.” Explains not only how 
but also why things should be done. 

3. Gives orders clearly and in a friend- 
ly fashion. Doesn’t shout or yell. 
Makes sure his instructions are un- 
derstood. 


LOS 


EI. 


I2. 


13. 


I4. 


. Maintains consistent 
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. Possesses the foresight to plan and 


delegate work in advance. Keep the 
men busy without driving them. As- 
signs work fairly. 

standards of 
conduct, performance, and quality. 


. Keeps up with each man’s work. 


Judges him honestly and on merit 
only. Lets each one know “where 
he stands.” 


. Appreciates and acknowledges hon- 


est effort and above-average work. 
Gives credit where credit is due. In 
case of bad work or rejections, inves- 
tigates and holds the right person 
responsible. 


. Maintains discipline fairly and con- 


sistently. Does not discipline a work- 
er in front of others. Makes his re- 
primand as impersonal as_ possible. 
Investigates and gives worker a 
chance to explain his side of the 
story. Doesn’t lose his temper while 
correcting him. 


. Believes in and practices safety. Pro- 


vides full and proper safety instruc- 
tions. 

Makes sure that new or transferred 
employes know how to do their job 
correctly. Sees that they have all 
necessary tools and materials. Makes 
new workers feel at home. 

Is liberal but consistent in his inter- 
pretation of the contract, plant rules, 
and company policy. Does not ap- 
pease the griper, nor chisel on just 
complaints. Listens sympathetically 
to all grievances. 

Takes a personal interest in his em- 
ployes. Is loyal to the men above 
him and below him. Is willing to 
take responsibility. Does not pass the 
buck. Is willing to go all the way 
“up the line” for his men when nec- 
essary. 

Keeps his promises. Does not prom- 
ise things he cannot deliver and de- 
livers as promptly as possible on all 
promises he does make. 

Is open-minded. Welcomes sugges- 
tions and is willing to discuss them. 
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SUPERVISORY 
COMI "empLovees 


This chart shows first, that our business 
is running transportation vehicles and, sec- 
ond, that those who operate them have a 
heavy responsibility in representing the 
million riders a day. 

While it is true that the 2100 vehicles 
could not serve the public without the 
behind-the-scenes efforts of the power, 
maintenance, rolling stock and_ shops, 
claim and accounting departments, it is 
equally true that the reputation of the 
railway is largely in the hands of the 
operator who daily meets the public. 


We are in a public service, not a private 
business, and it is the obligation of every 
employe to treat riders with the utmost 
courtesy and operate the service efficiently 
while on duty. This fact should never be 
overlooked, nor should we forget that pub- 
lic carfares support this service. 


If each day that you go on duty you will 
assume that it is your own business and 
conduct yourself accordingly, vour task 
will be easier and personal satisfaction in 
your work greater. 





ABOUT OUR COVER PICTURE 


Sherman tanks aid advance of Yank infantrymen through a small vil- 
lage on Leyte Island, in hour following initial invasion of Philippines. 
American soldiers use the huge tanks as cover before moving ahead. This 
photograph was taken by Stanley Troutman of Acme for the War Picture 


Pool. 
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EL LIST OF 
BLOOD DONERS GROWS 


Our casualty lists from both theatres of 
war are high—but they would be much 
higher if it were not for the miracle of life 
saving blood plasma. Today the need for 
blood plasma is greater than ever—and 
you can so easily help supply this need 
by donating a pint of your blood. Call 
Kenmore go60 and make an appointment. 

Following is a list of Boston El blood 
donors who responded to a special appeal 
made since the November issue of Co-op- 
eration. The stars beside each name show 
the number of contributions. Add your 
name to the El list—or add another star 


if you have already given. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Lena Hayes, collector********** 


William J. Smart, starter********** 
Josep Vitale, opcrator* ********* 
inet sleor. it. operator** ******* 
William G. Jacobs, starter********* 
Alice J. McEvoy, collector********* 
Ida Lampert, collector******** 
Frank Levy, operator******* 
Harold H. Wright night clerk******* 
Alfred V. Ashenden, operator****** 
William J. Leahy, operator****** 
Martin J. Murphy, operator* ***** 
Alice G. Resnick, collector****** 
Thomas P. Collins, operator***** 
Edward J. Crawford, operator***** 
John F. McHugh, operator***** 
ioe Moris, guard***** 

Aaron Goodof, operator**** 

Paul J. Murphy operator**** 
Albert J. Cortese, operator*** 

Philip M. Barrett, operator** 
William D. Barry, guard** 

Angelo R. Coppola, collector** 
Francis L. Hannigan, yardmaster** 
William A. Kempton, conductor** 
Joseph Lawler, operator** 

Clarence MacKinnon, operator** 
Hugh F. Taylor, starter** 

Philip Weinberg, collector** 

Alvin E. West colléector** 


Edward E. Wood, Jr., operator** 
Cyril A. Babineau, operator* 
Joseph F, Callanan, operator* 
Alfred J. Clark, guard* 

Thomas F. Craven, operator* 
John W. Dale, operator* 

George A. Doherty, operator* 
Timothy Donovan, operator* 
John F. Fallon, operator* 

Albert F. Fitzpatrick, motorman* 
Louise Gibson, collector* 

John P. Grant, operator* 

John P. Kelly, operator* 

Harry W. Lake, operator* 
Harold R. Laverty, operator* 
Charles A. Lowe, R.T.L. motorman* 
James J. Manning, operator* 
Daniel McDonald, inspector* 
Rodnick M. McLellan, operator* 
Timothy S. McMahon starter* 
Mark J. Menkello, operator* 
Dudley M. Nee, motorman* 
Patrick J. Noonan, starter* 
Thomas W. Orpen, operator* 
Nicholas F, Parsons, operator* 
Edward J. Powers, operator* 
James Shank, guard* 

Francis M. Sullivan, guard* 
Anthony Temmallo, operator* 
Harold M. Tower, operator* 
Charles A. Wynott, Jr., operator* 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS 


Carleton E. Potter, machinist****** 
John E, Wallace, assistant foreman*’ 
Frank Baranowski, machinist repairman 
William F. Flynn, carhouse repairman**** 
John Byrne, shifter*** 

Roselin M. Enderton, machniist helper*** 
Sadie Kalitsis, machinist helper*** 

Frank L. Kundert, machinist*** 

Paul A. Lieske, machine foreman*** 

Charles L. Grant, stock inspector** 

Mary Fitzpatrick, machinist helper** 

Frank L. Savage, car cleaner** 

Marciene J. Sullivan, sub-foreman** 

Roscoe L. Williamson, machinist repairman** 
Elizabeth M. Casey, machine helper* 
Edward G. Frey, machine garage helper* 
James F. Hoar, machine repairman* 

Anna M. Magnant, car cleaner* 

John M. Miller, machinist repairman* 


K sft sk ok ok 
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Edward Mitchell, chauffeur repairman* 
Eugene J. Morris, car cleaner* 
William H. Roberts, general garage helper* 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


William A. Kirby, asst. foreman********* 
James J. Regan, bridgeman******** 
Warren Penn, machinist****** 

Joseph P. Barrett, wireman***** 

Alfred S. Quilty, sheet metal worker**** 
Carl H. Seils, engineer** 

D. Edward Callahan, assistant engineer* 
Patrick J. Clougherty, trackman* 

Clifton A. Goodwin, wireman* 

Cyril J. Grace, wireman* 

Daniel McDevitt, track repairman* 

Arthur J. McGonagle, laborer* 


POWER DEPARTMENT 

John R. Jackson 
supvr, sub-stationst *********** 

WaiDaAvVanNestrAriiy spas se ee 
Domenic Petrino, special groundman** 
Robert A. F. Morse, sub-station operator** 
Robert P. Brennan, machinist* 
Philip S. Dexter, groundman* 
John Fallon, truck driver* 
Edward P. McLaughlin, janitor* 


GENERAL OFFICES 


O. A. Bishop, purchasing department********* 
Harold F. Kimball, rec’g department******* 
Virginia M. Doyle, clerk, bureau of audit*** 
Claire Browne, bureau of audit** 

Alice Browne bureau of audit* 

Joseph A. Ducey, recording department* 
Eleanor V. Kelly, bureau of audit* 

Lorraine P. Lockman, payroll office* 

Genevieve A. O’Rourke, bureau of audit* 


DECEASED EMPLOYES 


Since the November, 1944, issue of Co- 
operation, 47 of our employes were re- 
ported deceased. Of these 21 were on the 
pensioners roll, 23 on the active list and 
three died while in the service of our coun- 
try. The list follows showing the position 
they held with the railway and the year 
in which they entered our employ. 


From Active Group 


William J. Buckley, warder, 1910 
George E. Cashman wireman, 1915 
Harry J. Collinson, operator, 1918 
William E. Davis, operator, 1912 
Edward F. Doherty, court assistant, I91I 
Edward J. Gaudette, operator, 1917 
John H. Glennon, sub-station operator, 1924 
John J. Gunn, conductor, 1907 

Charles L. Hart operator, 1917 
Clarence A. Johnson, operator, 1914 
Alfred A. Jordan, operator, 1903 
George H. Keefe, operator, 1917 
Michael J. Kenney, car cleaner, 1922 
John B Lemieux, gateman, 1907 

John F, MacKenzie, lineman, 1937 
James P. Matthews, inspector, 1916 
*William L. McGrath, operator, 1942 
William L. McMakin, operator, 1918 
John J. Morris, stockman, 1926 

John Morrison, starter, 1900 

*James L. Morrissey, operator, 1941 
David A. Munro, operator, 1909 
*Danicl F. Shea, operator 1941 

Francis E. W. Sindona, starter, 1916 
Alfred M. Wilkins, station receiver, 1915 





* Killed in military service 
From Pensioned Group 


Carroll H. Bigelow, operator, 1908 
Henry S. Blandford, guard, 1901 
Joseph J. Cabral, operator, 1917 

John Cahill, starter, 1873 

John J. Carmody, car cleaner, 1896 
John J. Clark, car cleaner, 1907 
Thomas W. Cook, motorman, 1898 
Frank B. Corwin, collector, 1916 
William H. Cronin, operator, 1916 
James E, Dunn, operator, 1900 
James J. Glynn, operator, 1910 

John J. Malynn, stockroom foreman, 1883 
Edward F. Moran, operator, 1910 
Mrs. Annie Moynahan, collector, 1913 
John Nagle, foreman, 1905 

Carl G. Nelson, bridgeman, 1910 
James M. O’Hearn, clerk, 1918 
James T. Simmons, motorman, 1891 
Samuel S. Stoddard, starter, 1891 
John J. Sullivan, operator, 1911 
Henry L. Wilson, treasurer, 1888 


AID THROUGH UNITED WAR FUND AGENCIES 


Employes desiring information regarding the services available through 
the United War Fund Agencies, are advised to call Mrs. Frances Guild, who 
is connected with the Information Bureau of the Boston Council of Social 
Agencies, 261 Franklin Street, Room 400—telephone LIBerty 8515. 
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WITH THE PENSIONERS 


On December 31, 1944, there was a to- 
tal of 845 names on our pension roll. The 
list of additions since our last report fol- 
lows, showing the position each held with 
the railway. 


Pietro Amico, trackman 

John Becker, operator 

Mary W. Boyle, clerk-stenographer 
William J. Breen, operator 
Francis Burke, operator 

Charles J. Carmody, operator 
Henry F. Center, operator 
William W. Chapman, repairman 
Michael Contardi, ‘trackman 
Matthew J. Conway, machine foreman 
Thomas H. Corbett, operator 
Desire Coutoure, operator 
Timothy Cronin, gateman 
Timothy Deasy, operator 
Jeremiah J. Donahue, chief engineer 
Mary C. Enwright, collector 
Thomas J. Fennessey, machine specialist 
James E. Ford, operator 

John Fraser, operator 

William E. Greene, operator 
Coleman Griffin, starter 

Mary A. Harney, collector 

Arthur C. Hayes conductor 
Thomas F. Hayes, station receiver 
Wilfred Hill, operator 

Bernard T. Hughes, blacksmith 
Thomas J. Hughes, car cleaner 
John J. Joyce trackman 

Patrick Joyce, trackman 

Angus MacDougall blacksmith 
Patrick J. Malloy, general helper 
William H. Mayer, motorman 
Charles E. McDonald, conductor 
Charles N. McElroy, operator 
Morgan J. Meara, starter 

Frank Morrell, oiler 

John J. Morris, operator 

Gavin Murray, operator 
Lawrence Nevin, carpenter 

James W. O’Brien, operator 
Joseph L. Plouffe, conductor 
Michael Pomphrett, operator 
Lewis A. Power, operator 

Dennis F. Quigley, switch repairman 
Michael F. Shea, gateman 

William A. Shutt, sub-station operaor 
William T. Smeedy, guard 
Charles O. B. Standish, operator 
Michael J. Sullivan, motorman 
Ralph E. Turney, operator 

Clark W. Tuttle, conductor 

Martin F. Walsh, operator 
Winifred H. Wright, collector 
Clarence W. Zetterman, operator 
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ODT DIRECTOR JOHNSON 
ASKS FOR PUBLIC COOPERATION 


Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
issued a 7-point Wartime Transit Riders 
Creed of co-operation which he asks rid- 
ers to follow in helping government and 
industry solve the Bees of transit. con- 
gestion. 


The notice intended to help Hae help 
themselves follows: 


“Buses and street cars are over-bur- 
dened as never before. A crisis is here. 
With more men, tires and gas going to 
war, present service can barely be main- 
tained. Each day brings greater loads as 
more autos are scrapped. 


“Only if YOU cooperate with your lo- 


cal transit company, will buses and cars 
be able to do the job. When you MUST 
travel locally, let this be your creed: 


1. DO NOT RIDE IN RUSH HOURS, 


except to and from your job. 


2AHAVE? YOUR- “EXACT “PARE 
READY. It saves time and fuss. 


3. MOVE. BACK “BEFORE THE 
DRIVER ASKS. It speeds your ride and 
helps your neighbor. 


4. RIDE RAIL CARS INSTEAD OF 
BUSES when possible. It saves gas and 


tires. 


5. REQUEST STAGGERING OF 
YOUR WORKING HOURS. Your bus- 
es and street cars can then make more 
trips for workers. 


6. WALK if you possibly can—for the 
shorter distances. 


7, KEEP YOUR AUTO WORKING. 
Form a ride-sharing group. It helps re- 
lieve the load on street cars and buses. 


“Finally, don’t expect comfort or con- 
venience. It just isn’t possible. But this 
simple creed will work wonders. Let’s 
help ourselves!” 
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EL WAR BOND 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION 
TOTALS GROW 


Proof that the war bond payroll deduc- 
tion plan is becoming increasingly popular 
with the El family is evident in new fig- 
ures compiled at the end of December, 
1944. All employes of the maintenance 
department, power department and gen- 
eral offices participate 100 percent in the 
plan. Both the rolling stock and shops de- 
partment and transportation department 
have bettered their totals over the previous 
report in November and are aiming to 
equ4l the 100 percent mark of the other 
departments. 

Here’s how the various departments 
now stand: 





No. on No. Per 
Location Payroll Buying Cent 
RiS cS 2 ees ae es 1,247 1,199 96% 
Maintenance ~...... 1,051 1,051 100% 
Powers >see ee 457 457 100% 
General Offices ..... 388 388 100% 
Transportation 
(less learners and 
spare tel/soper:)- .. 3,042 3,423 89% 
GRAND TOTAL ... 6,985 6,518 93% 


COST OF SERVICE— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ical in 1944, particularly ‘during the last 
quarter.” 

“For a time, we were fearful,” said the 
trustees, “that we would not be able to 
obtain enough heavy-duty tires to keep 
running the number of rubber-tired ve- 
hicles required to furnish the scheduled 
service. Although to date we have not 
been forced to put up any buses or track- 
less trolleys because of lack of tires, this 
may happen at any time because an ade- 
quate supply of large, heavy-duty tires is 
not available to meet the essential civilian 
demand.” 

At the urgent request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation and in order 
to help the war effort, the railway’s nor- 
mal minimum supply of new tires was cut 
in half during November and December, 
1944, according to the trustees. 

Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
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automotive repair parts, the trustees 
stated that the bus overhaul program was 
falling behind and that in December, 
1944, there were 109 buses held out of ser- 
vice for repairs as compared with 56 for 
the same month in 1943. 


Trustees Ask Continued Co-operation 


The trustees thanked the great body of 
riders who, “patiently and with an under- 
standing of the trying conditions prevail- 
ing, have accepted, in a splendid spirit 
of co-operation, an unusual degree of 
crowding,” and asked for continued co- 
operation during 1945. 


SOME TRACKLESS TROLLEY 
ADVANTAGES 


Commenting on an editorial about 
trackless trolley operation which appeared 
recently in a Boston newspaper, Mr. Dana 
pointed out some advantages of this ve- 
hicle. In part, Mr. Dana’s letter follows: 

‘The editorial stated that the trackless 
trolley could not pass a disabled trackless 
trolley. By pulling down the trolley on 
the disabled trackless . trolley, any other 
trackless trolley can swing past and go on 
its way because of the swivel on the trol- 
ley poles. This cannot be done by a street 
car behind a disabled street car. 

“In the recent blizzard, the record of 
operation in Everett and Malden where 
trackless trolleys were operated was excel- 
lent, whereas the lines. in Dorchester 
where postwar trackless trolleys are 
planned, were out of operation after the 
storm because when vehicles block the car 
tracks the street cars cannot move until the 
entire line is cleared. — 

“The Elevated purchases from standard 
bus and trackless trolley manufacturers 
the best that has been evolved in the coun- 
try for passenger-carrying vehicles. The 
doors on trackless trolleys are not difficult 
to enter. The door passageways on track- 
less trolleys are 23% inches wide which 
is only one and five sixteenths inches nar- 
rower than the width of the door passage- 
ways on the #5 cars now being: operated 
in the Dorchester area.’ 
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In the Service 





wees Dee ot 2 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 
JOSEPH D. ANDERSON, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-21-44 
WILLIAM A. BRADY, Laborer—U. S. Army 5-4-42 
RAYMOND M. CADDIGAN, Motorman—vU. .S Navy 2-16-45 
JOHN L. COLWILL, Operator—U. S. Army 12-23-44 
BARNET CONNORS, Operator—U. S. Navy 1-15-45 
WILLIAM E. CONNORS, Groundman—u. S. Navy II-21-44 
MICHAEL F. FALLON, Machine Rpmn.—vU. S. Army 3-17-41 
LAWRENCE W. GALLANT, Operator—U. S. Army 12-16-44 
WILLIAM E. GLYNN, Operator—U. S. Army 1-27-45 
JOHN E. HURD, Operator—U. S. Naval Reserve I2-3-40 
ROBERT JOHNSTON, JR., Chauf. Rpmn.—v. S. Navy 10-21-44 
ROBERT E. JONES, JR., Trackman—U. S. Army 2-10-45 
JAMES J. KELLY, Janitor—U. S. Army 3-14-41 
CHARLES J. LaFARGE, Operator—U. S. Navy 10-21-44 
WILLIAM I. LAWLER, Operator—U. S. Army 2-11-45 
JEREMIAH J. F. MAHONEY, Stockman—uU. S. Navy 12-30-44 
ANGELO C. MAROTTA, Guard—uU. S, Navy 2-17-45 
WILLIAM J. MARSHALL, JR., Operator—U. S. Army 12-16-44 
DONALD E. McGURK, Sub-station Opr.—U. S. Navy 12-16-44 
JOHN J. MORIARTY, Sub-Station Opr.—U S. Army II-19-44 
PATRICK J. MURPHY, Guard—vU., S. Army 12-16-44 
CHARLES A. PAGE, Laborer—U. S. Navy 1-31-45 
CHARLES A. PALMER, Guard—U. S. Army 2-19-45 
JOHN J. POWERS, Car Cleaner—U. S. Army 2-2-45 
WILLIAM R. ROSS, Operator—U. S. Army I1-18-44 
MELVIN T. SCARAMELLA, Operator—U. S. Navy 11-25-44 
JOHN F. SEAMAN, Operator—U. S. Army 1-27-45 
WILLIAM B. SHEA, Operator—U, S. Army 12-16-44 
WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, SR., Operator—U, S. Navy 1-27-45 
WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, JR., Clerk—U. S. Navy 1-20-45 


MICHAEL J. WHELTON, Machine Specialist—Merchant Marine _ 1-6-45 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


Military authorities know that a boy with a letter from home tucked in his pocket 
is a happier man and a better soldier. That’s why the mail has the same priority as 
food and medical supplies in transportation to the battle fronts of the world. Do your 
share by writing to a serviceman you know today. Tell him about his friends on the 
El] and about Boston. Just let him know that he’s being remembered. Write now. 


Somewhere in Germany 
December 4, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I thought you might like to see the 
summary which follows this note of what 
my division has done since arriving on 
the continent shortly after D-Day. The 
Division has shown itself to be a hard- 
hitting and cohesive fighting organiza- 
tion and has always beaten the enemy. 
The “Road to Berlin” is getting shorter 
for Adolf ...; he too will soon be saying 
'Kamerad,® 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 

J. George Hirsch, 31232584 

30th Signal Co. APO 30 

c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


(Passed for Publication Capt. E. C. La- 
velle, Chief Press Censor) 


For some time I have been hoping I 
could tell you folks back home about this 
outfit of ours and the swell record it has 
made in World War II from the time it 
hit the Normandy Beach and began fight- 
ing on June 15. Censorship has kept our 
Old Hickory Division’s engagements 
pretty much “under wraps” but we have 
made a record we'll stack up against any 
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other division’s. The following summar- 
izes the highlights of the 3oth’s great cam- 
paigns. 

This is some of the information we can 
tell: 

When the 30th Infantry Division troops 
charged through the greatest concentra- 
tion of artillery and mortar fire they had 
met in the Western Campaign to storm 
the bunkers of the German Siegfried Line 
and establish a bridgehead in the Fath- 
erland, they reached an objective for 
which, in three months of bitter fighting, 
they had been paving the way since the 
battle near the beaches. 

Smashing the Siegfried Line in the 
sector north of Aachen where it was heav- 
ily manned and then aiding in closing the 
gap that forced Aachen’s fall constituted 
one of the toughest jobs assigned any di- 
vision in the Battle of Europe. 

But the 30th Infantry Division received 
its baptism of fire or a tough assignment 
June 15 and its progress to the German 
frontier was marked by battles that have 
been vital in the master strategy of World 
War II. 

The all-important breakthrough south 
of pulverized St. Lo on July 25, a date 
already historically significant, was spear- 





headed by the Old Hickorymen. A real 
fighting team, the troops of the 30th had 
qualified for that assignment—which bat- 
tered open a passage through the hedge- 
row country allowing American armor to 
fan out over France—by a series of: suc- 
cessful offensives against the Germans. 
At the outset the 30th drove the Germans 
back across the Vire River. Then in a 
spectacular attack the Old Hickorymen 
forced a crossing of the Vire River and 
opened the drive on St. Lo. Those battles 
in the hedgerow sector were real slugging 
matches, every foot of advance being skill- 
fully and stubbornly contested and they 
were complicated by rough and frequent 
counterattacks. 

However, some of the heaviest fighting 
remained to be accomplished by the 30th 
after it had given the “green light” to the 
armored drive. That occurred in the Mor- 
tain-St. Barthelmy sector when the 30th 
took over the area of the First Division 
at a time when four German panzer divi- 
sions struck in the most powerful blitz 
effort of the campaign, to drive through 
to Avranches and separate the American 
First and Third Armies. 

It was there that infantry riflemen with 
bazookas, artillery and tank destroyers, 
cooks and messengers, with the help of 
U. S. planes and RAF rocket-firing Ty- 
phoons finally threw back the German 
tanks in a battle that see-sawed for three 
days before the Germans concluded that 
they were no match for one American Di- 
vision. In this same battle, the great de- 
fensive at Mortain-St. Barthelmy, a bat- 
talion was isolated on a hill near Mortain, 
cut off without food, ammunition and 
medical supplies for five and a half days 
and despite the fact the harassed infantry- 
men were under constant enemy observa- 
tion, artillery and mortar fire, they re- 
fused repeated demands to surrender. 

The 30th Infantry Division was com- 
mended for its heroic stand; for the cour- 
age and skill of its men who refused to 
let overwhelming odds discourage them 
in the battle against tanks at St. Barthel- 
my, and for the loyalty and stamina of 
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the members of the “lost battalion” who 
defied surrender demands, their spokes- 
man telling the German officer: 

“Go to hell. We wouldn’t surrender 
if our last round of ammunition was fired 
and our last bayonet broken off in a Jer- 
ry belly.” 

This battle of the 30th against the best 
of the German armor started on the night 
of August 7-8 and a week later the Old 
Hickorymen again were forcing the re- 
treat of the Germans. 

The 30th troops drove rapidly against 
the Germans to free Evreux and Louviers, 
then crossed the Seine at Mantes Gassi- 
court to enlarge the bridgehead there and 
prepare for the next breakthrough, this 
time into Belgium. 

An opposed infantry speed march rec- 
ord was made and another commendation 
won when on August 31 and September 
1 the 30th dashed to Tournai, Belgium, 
covering 180 miles through enemy occu- 
pied territory in 72 hours. The march 
was motorized during the last two days 
and was screened by a task force of the 
division. The 30th was the first allied in- 
fantry division to enter Belgium. 

Still disrupting German efforts toward 
an orderly withdrawal, the Old Hickory- 
men drove on to become the first allied 
troops in Holland, arriving there on Sep- 
tember 12, after having captured the fa- 
mous border fortress, Eben Emael, on 
September 10. Maastrich, Holland, fell 
to the 30th on September 13 after which 
Old Hickory troops fought on into Ger- 
many, advance elements crossing the bor- 
der at Horback on September 14. 

The attack on the Siegfried Line started 
October 2, continued for two weeks, to 
establish the bridgehead in what was re- 
puted by the Germans to be their “inpen- 
etrable West Wall.” 

More than 1,500 battle decorations have 
been awarded officers and men of the 
3oth Infantry Division for gallantry in 
action and meritorious service in the face 
of the enemy. 

The 30th Infantry Division is com- 
manded by Major General L. S. Hobbs 
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who has been twice decorated. 
The 30th’s officers and men represent 
all States in the Union. 
— * — 
December 28, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

How are you this evening? I trust you 
are in excellent health and spirit. I’m sit- 
ting on my bunk right now, by the can- 
dlelight writing to you. Thank you very 
much for the September issue of Co-op. 
I noticed the remarkable change that you 
made on the Reservoir run. It doesn’t 
seem like the same place. That stream- 
liner is really a beauty. Just one look at 
it and I had the urge to grasp the con- 
trols, but no controls like them over here. 
That window display is wonderful and 
an excellent udéaral deteally slike tovses 
that. I couldn’t make too much out in 
the photo, but I have a pretty good idea 
of what it is like. Whoever made the 
scale models really did a marvelous piece 
of work, 

Well, Sir, I suppose you’d like to know 
a little about this section of the world. 
Well, there really isn’t too much except 
that the people here are very friendly and 
polite. They respect the soldiers very 
much and are really glad to see us. The 
weather here is really wicked during the 
typhoon season, which is practically over 
now, but for a while all we had was rain 
which turned the place into’ one 
large mass of mud. The dry season is 
coming now though and we'll have hot 
sun and plenty of dust—so you see, from 
one extreme to the other. 

We have had several air raids and 
whatnot since our arrival, though it has 
cut down considerably now. We came in 
with the first group practically, D-3. The 
campaign itself is now closed except for 
mopping up operations. I’m in the PX 
again here and this Filipino money is very 
easy to understand. The majority of the 
people here speak very good English, 
which makes it that much easier for us. 

We had an excellent Christmas dinner 
which consisted of roast turkey, dressing, 
sweet pickles, apple sauce, (in place of 
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cranberry) pumpkin pie and coffee and 
some Christmas candy. That really hit the 
spot—Oh, and three cans of good Ameri- 
can beer. Tonight we're having a show 
entitled “Icecapades” with Jerry Colonna. 
Our shows are usually interrupted with 
an air alert, so that it takes much longer 
to complete the picture usually. 

As yet I’ve never come across: an El 
employe over this way. Every time I read 
the letters you publish from the boys over- 
seas, I look at the mailing addresses to 
see if I’d recognize any of them—no luck 
yet. I know they’re all doing an excellent 
job wherever they are. I’m really hoping 
we'll all be back together again soon. 
We'll really have some stories to tell. 

Yours truly, 

Cpl. Lewis M. O’Leary 11050375 

APO 703-Hq-Hg-Co. 4th Repl. Depot. 

c/o PM. San Francisco, Calif. 

— * — 
December 13, 1944 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I received your letter and wish that I 
had been able to get around to answering 
it much sooner than this but I have been 
very busy studying for a stiff examination 
for first class. I am happy at this time 
to tell you that I passed it and am now 
waiting for the confirmation from our 
naval district stating that there is a vacan- 
cy in this rating and that I have been ap- 
pointed to it. 

I hope that this letter finds you in the 
very best of high spirits and health for 
the tasks before you. This is my second 
Christmas that I am spending in the tro- 
pics and the third that I am spending 
away from home. We in the service have 
hopes that this will be the last time that 
we will have to be away from home at 
the time of the year when we would 
most like to be there. 

The three years that I am spending in — 
the Navy have been a wonderful experi- 
ence for me and it has taught me the 
true meaning of teamwork and co-opera- 
tion. We have been taught how to work 
together as a team and when the need or 
occasion arises to be able to carry on, not 


: 
: 


caring what obstacles may be put in our 
paths. 

There will be many of us who will nev- 
er return to those we left behind—and 
there will be others that will return brok- 
en in body and spirit. These will be the 
grim reminders of the price we will pay 
for the freedom that is our heritage and 
the envy of free people of the entire 
world. It is a great price to pay but we 
live in a great country and it is worth 
every bit of sacrifice that we may be ever 
called upon to make as long as it is not 
in vain. 

In your last letter you say that we main- 
tain a high batting average in getting the 
mail through. Well I would like to see 
the average go to 1000 percent. We in 
the Navy have been trying hard, but in 
the next few months we are going to be 
doing even better than ever. This is not 
a boast but just another sailor who be- 
lieves in his work and knows the ultimate 
result of a team that is well organized 
and determined to win, no matter what 
the odds. 

I extend the season’s greetings to you 
and all our El family. 

Sincerely 
Louis J. Gordon AOM 2/c 
Navy 117 Sp. Hdarts. 
FPO, New York, N. Y. 
a * oe 
November 11, 1944 
Dear Sir: 

Received my copy of Co-operation 
which brought back pleasant memories 
of a life that seems ancient history—so 
much has taken place since that April 
morning in 1942 when Uncle Sammy de- 
cided the Boston El would run smoothly 
without my services, whereas the war 
couldn’t be won without me. 

I arrived with the 3rd Division, my 
present outfit, as a replacement just after 
it had crossed the Vulturno River in Italy 
on October 15th of last year, and I have 
been with them ever since. After push- 
ing “Krauts” north through the Italian 
mountains until they were backed into 
what later became famous as the “Cassino 
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Line,” the division was relieved and 


brought back to train for its next job. 


On January 22 we jumped off for the 
Anzio invasion to start four and a half 
months of citizenship in an unpleasant 
world of our own. Until, on May 22, we 
broke out to become citizens of the world 
again and took off on the “rat race” for 
Rome. 


The division garrisoned Rome for a 
few weeks, which gave me a chance to see 
a good deal of the “Eternal City.” St. 
Peters is beautiful beyond description and 
one of the few anticipated experiences 
which does not let you down. I had the 
opportunity to attend an audience by the 
Pope which was very impressive. 


As for Ancient Rome, I was quite dis- 
appointed—and am of the opinion that 
what it needs most is an up-and-coming 
contractor to level it and replace it with 
modern apartments. The modern city 
was, however, beautiful, and to us was 
a welcome breath of civilization, we hav- 
ing been in the field so long. 


We moved out of Rome into a training 
area where we got ready for this our next 
job. We hit the coast of Southern France 
August 15th and have been chasing 
“Kraut” ever since. After the initial bat- 
tles to establish the beach head, the cam- 
paign developed into a rather pleasant 
one—with cheering crowds lining the flag 
and bunting bedecked streets in the towns 
through which we passed. Champagne— 
beer—wine and rather pretty mademoi- 
selles of demonstrative temperament were 
plentiful. 

All of which has long since passed and 
the war continues its ruthless, wearisome, 
horrible grind towards Germany. 

I have been lucky. And on the basis 
“that only the good die young,” I'll be 
back one of these years to the saner world 
of Boston. 


Sincerely, 


Lt. Robert W. Ryan 01304448 
A.T. Co. 7th Inf. A.P.O. No. 3 
c/o Postmaster, N. Y., N. Y. 
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PHOTO FLASHES — EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 
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Victor A. Foresta is 
in the Marines and 
now somewhere in 
the South Pacific. He 
entered the service in 
May, 1944, and prev- 
ious to that time was 
an operator on the 


El: 


Pfc. Jeremiah J. Mc- 
Carthy is with the 
Army Engineers in 
England. Previous to 
going into the service 
in January, 1944, he 
was an operator on 


the El. 


Edward P. Riley is 
with an Army Anti- 
aircraft Unit in Italy. 
Before entering the 
service in March, 
1942, he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Formerly an operator 
on the El, William 
J. Murphy is a Navy 
seaman 2/c, stationed 
in New York City. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in May, 1944. 





Former operator 
Daniel J. White is a 
machinist’s mate 3/c 
in the Navy and is 
stationed at Staten 
Island, New York. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in December, 
1943. 


Pvt. August A. Nagel 
is with the Army In- 
fantry and at the pres- 
ent time overseas. Be- 
fore entering the ser- 
vice in March, 1944, 
he was an operator 
on the El, 


Formerly a_ sub-sta- 
tion operator on the 
El, John J. Moriarty 
is in the Army. sta- 
tioned at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. He 
entered the service in 
November, 1944. 


Corporal Paul E. Fitz- 
gerald is in the Army, 
his latest known. sta- 
tion is Atlantic City, 
N. J. Before entering 
the Army in Septem- 
ber, 1942 he was an 
operator on the rail- 
way. 

















John P. Murphy is 
with the Navy as 
Quartermaster 1/c in 
a Patrol Unit. Now 
in the Pacific Area, 
he has been in the 
Navy since May, 
1942. Prior to that 
time he was an op- 
erator on the El. 


Lt. Thomas M. O’- 


Brien is stationed at 
Lemoore Airfield, Le- 
moore, California, 
with the Army Air 
Force. He was an 
operator on the El 
before entering the 
service in October, 
1942, 


Sgt. Thomas F. Car- 
ty is in the Army 
with a unit that is 
transporting wounded 
in the South Pacific. 
He left the El to en- 
ter ‘the service in 


January, 1943. 


James A. Carr, a for- 
mer assistant garage 
foreman on the rail- 
way is now in the 
Army Infantry ‘in 
Italy. He entered the 
service in March, 


1944. 
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Carroll L. Robinson 
is with an LST unit 
of the Navy Reserves. 
He entered the ser- 
vice. in October, 
1942, and until that 
time was an operator 
on the El. He is at 
present overseas. 


A former operator on 


the El, Melvin T. 
Scaramella is in the 
Navy, stationed at 


Sampson, New York. 
He left the railway 
for service in Novem- 


ber, 1944. 


Walter H. Tomlin- 
son is with the Army 
Railway Operation 
Battalion in Belgium. 
Prior to his entering 
the service in De- 
cember, 1943, he was 


an inspector of tests 
on the El, 


Former operator on 
the El, Charles A. 
Harvey is a Sergeant 
in the Army Air 
Corps. He _ entered 
the service in Octob- 
er, 1942 and is now 
at Westover Field, 
Massachusetts. 
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K cep your Red Cross at his side. Never was this more 
important than today. Long after swords have been beaten 
into plowshares the Red Cross will have much to do. Even 
after the last gun has been fired many months will pass be- 
fore all our fighting men are home. Some will be confined in 
hospitals for long periods of recovery. Traditional Red Cross 
service for these men who have sacrificed so much must con- 
tinue unabated. It is a sacred obligation delegated to your Red 
Cross. 


No less sacred is the obligation to continue those essential and 
humanitarian services which at home have characterized the 
Red Cross through the years—disaster relief, home nursing 
instruction, nurse’s aide training, and many volunteer services. 
Though the roar of guns may cease, human needs remain, The 
Red Cross can meet these only with your continued generous 
support. The President has designated March as Red Cross 
Month, the period in which the 1945 Red Cross War Fund will 
be raised. Red Cross activities are financed solely from volun- 
tary contributions and gifts. We all must do our part. 
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To The EI Family Everywhere 


The report concerning inflation made 
to the President in April, 1945, from the 
heads of the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the War Food Administration, and 
the National War Labor Board contains 
the following paragraph: 





( Bachrach) 


“Wage policy, too, must be geared to the main- 
tenance of mass markets. This calls for high wages — 
mass purchasing power is the indispensable basis of the 
prosperity we seek — but it also calls for high labor 
productivity and the low unit cost of production nec- 
essary to support large wage payments.” 


The new charter for Labor and Management signed by 
Eric Johnson, President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor 
and Philip Murray, President of the C.1.O., contains the fol- 
lowing: 


“Increased prosperity for all involves the highest 
degree of production and employment at wages assuring 
a steadily advancing standard of living. Improved pro- 
ductive efficiency and technological advancement must, 
therefore, be constantly encouraged.” 


These two declarations should cause managements and 
their employes to resolve to work together to attain the goal 


set. If restricted output practices are encouraged, if inefficient 
work is permitted, then according to the two paragraphs quoted 
our national economy is threatened and inflation is to be feared. 


E.-- a 


Poms ON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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HOW THIS WINTER’S SNOWSTORM AFFECTED EL SERVICE 


All Departments Worked Together Closely to Restore 
Service in Emergency 


At 8:30 a.m. on February 8, the United 
States Weather Bureau at the Logan Air- 
port reported via teletype—“Today—in- 
termittent light snow this morning, be- 
coming continuous this afternoon, but 
changing to sleet and rain by late in the 
day after accumulation of perhaps two or 
three inches of snow.”’—and the Bureau 
added, “There is a remote possibility that 
this snow may become quite heavy this 
afternoon and not change. to rain, in 
which case as much as six to eight inches 
might occur. This, however, according to 
present indications is unlikely.” 

Wisely, though, all surface and Rapid 
Transit divisions prepared themselves 
against the possibility of a heavy fall of 
snow. 

The storm started mildly enough at 9:00 
a.m. on February 8 and continued until 
5:00 a.m. on February g. Fourteen inch- 
es of heavy wet snow fell during that 
time and when the fury of the storm was 
over there were 35 car lines and 13 bus 
lines which could not be operated. 


Salt Important for Fighting Storms 


By 1:00 p.m. on the day of the storm, 
both surface divisions had started salt cars 
rolling, but were severely handicapped by 
a shortage of salt, which made it neces- 
sary to restrict its use to a minimum. At 
the start of the winter season, all available 
undercover salt storage space had been 
filled to capacity, totaling about 4,500 
tons. Moreover, 3,000 additional tons of 
salt had been ordered in December and 
January. Deliveries on these orders were 
delayed, however, due to severe snow 


storms in Upper New York State which 
interferred with the mining operations, 
blocked railroad yards and sidings, and 
by shortage of freight cars. 

The snow-fighting schedule of the rail- 
way was in complete motion soon after 
1 p.m. on February 8, and as the storm 
progressed all departments worked in close 
co-operation to keep lines running. Ser- 
vice was maintained on all lines through- 
out the afternoon and during the rush 
hour. 

But the effect of stalled trucks and autos 
began to be felt in the early evening and 
continued into the night when a great 
many drivers abandoned their vehicles. 
This was the cause of most of the diffi- 
culty and close to 850 stalled vehicles 
were removed from the tracks during 
the storm. 


All Men on Call 


As the storm progressed, sufficient men 
were held and called to cover all locations, 
and carhouse and garage repairmen assist- 
ed in cleaning various lines and worked 
in carhouse yards keeping tracks and 
switches open. 

By 2 p.m., 41 contractors’ trucks had 
reported on their locations and were ready 
for work. By 3 p.m. the track forces and 
equipment consisted of: 

41 guaranteed contractors’ trucks plow- 

ing bus lines (first assignment) 

20 snow fighters plowing trackless trol- 

ley lines 

15 snow fighters plowing 

yards and garage yards 


5 snowfighters held for emergencies 


carhouse 
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13 tractors plowing carhouse 
landings and sidewalks 

47 miscellaneous maintenance depart- 
ment trucks, delivering men and 
tools to various locations, hauling 
Salt, -sands.etc, 


yards, 


The stores and service division was kept 
open and trucks were on duty to deliver 
supplies and equipment wherever needed. 


A force of 312 maintenance men 
worked all night to keep carhouse yards, 
garage yards and special track work open, 
and plowing bus and trackless trolley lines. 


During the storm, there were 42 in- 
stances where crews were sent out on tro!- 
ley breaks. The power department had 
five emergency crews, supplemented by 
four night line crews and four day line 
crews. The test crew also was held during 
the night for emergency assignments. Be- 
cause of the nature of the snow which 
froze as soon as it touched, lines became 
blocked and trolley wires weighed down 
with ice broke in many places, giving the 
power department plenty of trouble. 


Trunk Lines Kept Open 


When it became apparent that some 
lines would be lost, efforts were concen- 
trated on keeping trunk lines open, but 
blockades, 20 derailments, and broken 
wires frustrated the plans. Efforts were 
made to recover these lines as soon as 
possible in the order of their importance. 

Wrecking trucks, snow fighters, rail 
plows and type 4 cars with their crews 
and supervisory officials, assisted _by 
groups of blue uniformed men, shovelers 
from the maintenance department and a 
contingent of 1oo soldiers and 171 Coast 
Guard personnel were used to open up 
various blocked lines. 


Trackless Trolley Lines Gave 
Least Trouble 


It is interesting to note that trackless 
trolley lines and car lines plowed with 
automotive plows were perhaps the least 
affected of all. They had their shares of 


delays and in some instances were blocked 
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temporarily, but in almost every case 
were able to operate on schedule for the 
early trips on February 9. 


Here are some figures showing a com- 
parison of mileage operated and passen- 
gers carried before and after the Valentine 
Day storm of February 14, 1940, as com- 
pared with the February 8, 1945, storm. 


3 
S 2 
Sey & 
Pee 
= SS Se ent 
Q Cy See Sac eie Ss a r 
1940 
Tuesday Feb. 13 144,376 101.0 926,072 
Wed’day* | ~% 145127,961 369.0" 870,077 
Thursday ” 15 48,048 37.6 460,863 
Friday 16. 708,2275505.5..'07453 76 
1945 
Wed’day Feb. 7 168,131 100.0 1,297,139 
Thursday* ” 8 149,747 89.3 1,140,541 
Friday ” g 109,191 64.9 1,029,502 
Saturday ” 10 136,677 85.5 1,384,676 


*—Day of Storm 


The percentage of normal mileage op- 
erated on the day of the storm in 1940 
and that operated on the day of the storm 
this year was almost identical—89% op- 
erated in 1940 and 89.3% in 1945. But on 
the day following the 1940 storm only 
37.6% of the normal mileage was oper- 
ated where as on the same day after this 
year’s storm we had recovered sufficiently 
to operate 64.9%. 


The railway communications system did 
their share also in the emergency. The 
switchboard at the Park Square building 
has five operating positions, and when the 
prospects of a real storm were indicated, 
the board was fully covered, with five 
girls operating and one relieving. All 
girls worked long hours. The use of the 
teletypes between the division offices and 
some of the carhouses, together with the 
use of unlisted service lines for outgoing 

(Continued on Page 40) 





EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE FOR SNOW REMOVAL WORK 
—DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Used only for Snow Work, Sanding tracks and Bus Routes, etc. 
Book, Value 


76 Electric car plows and sweepers: 
52 plows 

24 sweepers 

27 Salt and sand cars 

42 Snow fighters (complete with plow equipment) 

19 Snow loaders 

181 Plows for trucks and tractors (other than snow fighters) 

5 Sidewalk plows 

80 Sand spreaders 

3 Snow sweepers for tractors 


Used for Other Work as Well as Snow Work 


$331,732.63 


177,822.36 
115,121.07 
472,397 -36 
88,603.97 
43,775.40 
1,990.00 
119,175.36 
984.00 


SRIRAM ETIANIVOCOPS lo. Fee es eae ween ee 78,600.00 
eye hk t bes eee ge seilees 22,001.95 
26 Snow fighters (complete with plow equipment and summer bodies) 289,419.38 
MeN TERGMEUWICCKING STIUCKS) «ok cae ee ete ce eee 51,617.98 
SS a ee cr 26,311.90 
UIMMEIVeVOReAIOAdINg Sand) ..... ck ee ee he eee ele ee 8,094.96 
PMIEMOSEIMEVOROIOGAGING SANd) fi... i te ies ea nee ees 8,094.96 
EP eT os oo... tees seas hee uicge vtewe es 30,230.34 
Seteenton trucks equipped with fuel tanks ...............0..05. 2,822.30 
EEC UE ke Ral se eu ce eee ee Genes we 34,054.10 
ET rn ie sce ei ns ce ls pone wt ena eee 26,543.33 
Metaceeteioader ana scraper bucket (piling salt) ..........0.5... 3,185.81 
ee ios. ok igi oe sem bo dis vse ed ae ols 2,403.95 
es SVS eS op Wn rr 1,890.00 
$1,928,778.15 
EXPENSE FOR REMOVING SNOW 
Snow Fall 
Year Ended Cost (Inches) 
SUMS a, cat slg wea ee vlawac das cnet $77,914.00 44.9 
SEY gsm ee i rok koe 's +s Sealey oodles ales 18,550.00 15.8 
RNR ah ile oa vais «+ fue foie bole ewe 615,549.00 77.6 
ER eit Shs ode cine « «a bp oeen oa Dieeag 63,460.00 32.8 
IT PM i te ks ae su stereo a cds 103,291.00 46.8 
é EE rer Hed hes . GR Ce tebe walang 312,987.00 55-9 
RIPE ase gM consteesyena « « « Pah cpisrwe whe Dis 112,752.00 30.0 
EE he 5 SoBe Gs» - nGeuele igs We 102,010.00 Ngo: 
Re ee sah. . . a Badin Moab e 4 484,165.00 62.0 
MSDs cok is ood. Ac wa. . ida atts 154,856.00 36.5 
RE te es) ho ad ate. . . ea ou il oes 57,279.00 26.3 
LOM hn sf fie ps. » » of Abra ate ws ols 76,930.00 532 
IIR OMe 8 a i et a. . the ay 555377.00 25.6 
PU a ae a ee Pee 61,942.00 34.4 
EES Ft eR SS Cling ays oo eRe Fat 86,709.00 31.4 
EIS ST sas id ie Ce nS’: ss tae Wwe 120,530.00 50.5 
ES TO a ee oe el 222,362.00 45.8 
RE tear Rr ht et... Se a 283,465.00 45.1 
TSE re is oe Syn . » Se aoe 2” 214,936.00 33.3 
ET Ee a eR ee cys. EER RS oe 48,170.00 8.8 
SPT S0 MO or Re ees ec sey. Gee a a 208,660.00 52.7 
RSS ee Oe ks a. se: Se 157,577.00 36.4 
SRS ISAC PRA Ons eke a Ni hs 5. (RM nos oa 322,661.00 43.2 
RT AT aS le Oe Sa nS , . eee 215,682.00 35.0 
EEO Se eae. ees een 162,878.00 30.6 
BR AR ee Ne Oe ls. Cam ee bon 270,472.00 39.2 
DEE TOGA te a a is. 210,503.00 35-5 
Pears. POA 40.876 45 oo. ek +. a es 4 374,337.80 ayy 


eee sree we) a) See Rs) ee ge 
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ALL LINES NOT INDICATED WERE OPEN FOR FIRST 


TRIP FEBRUARY 9 


Service was Restored on Blocked Lines as follows: 


CAR LINES 


Arborway Station 


Egleston - North Station 
Charles River - Arborway 
Bellevue Station to Arborway 
Full length 
Dedham Line - Arborway 
LaGrange St. to Arborway 
Full length 
Cleary Sq. - Arborway 
Buses operated 
Regular service resumed 
Jamaica - Dudley 
Buses operated 
Regular service resumed 
Humboldt Ave. - Dudley Sta. 
Mattapan - Arborway 
Buses operated 
Rewular tservice: resumed::.. .. . gas ue eee 
Cummins Highway & Wash’n St. - Arborway .... 
Egleston - Dudley Sta. 
Arborway - Egleston Sta. 


Park St. Station 


Mattapan - Egleston Station 
Mattapan - Ashmont - High Speed 
Ashmont - Dudley - Washington 
Buses operated 
Regular service resumed 
Ashmont - Dudley - Talbot Ave. 
Buses operated | uk yo aes, Ree eee 
Fields Corner - Andrew - Meeting House Hill 
Neponset - Fields Corner 
Buses operated 
Regulartservicesresumede. 9... eee Pe ae 
Uphams: Corner’ =: Dudley sStation .. aes. eae 
Grove Hall - Dudley - Blue Hill Ave. ........-. 
Fields Corner - Dudley Sta. - Blue Hill Ave. 
(rush hours only) 


North Point Station 


City Point - North Station - Subway 
City Point to Broadway Station—not blocked 
Broadway Station “to ‘Subway «2... Senne 
City Point - South Station - Dorch. Ave. ........ 
Franklin Park - Andrew 
Uphams to Andrew 
Full length 


Oy 0) SLR@ieN me: (Gi) ©) 0) CUD aia e LD ie at Ue 


S niety'@) Ge 0), @ so) eM ier a ietiene <0. le. oc) MMiemetie Gg wel .e) érenie. byte 


Reservoir Station 
Lake St. - Lechmere 


Bennett St. Station 


Watertown =-oParkSt oo, Gl), eee oe ee 
(Buses were operating between Watertown and 
Union Sq. Car service from this point.) 

Watertown 7-7 Centralia at, ne. | ae eee 
(Regular service was operated between Market 
St. crossover and Central Sq. 
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11:12 AM 


PM 
PM 


4:00 
5.00 


PM 
PM 


4:00 
4:30 


8:30 PM 
6:30 AM 


8:50 AM 
9:45 AM 
2:00 AM 


Feb. 9, 1945 


Feb. 9, 1945 
” 9 ”? 


Feb. 9, 1945 
” 9 ” 


Feb. 9, 1945 


Feb. 9, 1945 


Ne css ss | 





ALL LINES NOT INDICATED WERE OPEN FOR FIRST 
TRIP FEBRUARY 9 


Service was Restored on Blocked Lines as follows: 


Eagle St. Station 
Sumsetne ot. Maverick Station ....5.6..s0+-5. 
Beverespeach ~ Gladstone St. ......,......5.%.: 
Jeffries Point - Maverick Station ............... 


Revere Station 
Revere Beach - Maverick - Beach St. 
Revere Beach - Maverick - Revere St. 
Revere Carhouse to Bellingham ............. 
Revere Loop to Revere Carhouse .......... 
NM RTE oo. dis... ad eas ees es 8 


Salem St. Station 
Salem St. - Sullivan - Winter Hill 
Oo ca) Sep S'S a re oh i a 
Pep eeerVicCsIESUINEC: de els te ee 
Bereieoreersiiivan = Fellsway  ... .. aa. ee vce 
epee aiivano a relisway ........2.60s5-. 85 
Someone omiivane- Fellsway ............3.... 
(Eastern Mass. St Ry. operated buses to Elm St.) 
eiirmemorattic. =) Main, 2... 1... aw ee 
Sullivan - Brattle - Bunker Hill 
Inbound Main St. - Out Bunker Hill ........ 
PIMC INCE es eee ews ot 


Clarendon Hill 
Clarendon Hill - Sullivan Sq. - B’way ........... 
(Bus service was operated until 7:55 A.M.) 


BUS LINES 


Arborway Garage 
Maplest Weld St.s - Roslindala Sq. ...........:. 
Boylston & Hammond - Centre & South Sts. 
Hammond St. to Grove & South Sts. ........ 
EEOC RE ya he aS ok. PERN I ad 
Cleveland Circle - Roslindale Sq. 
Cleveland Circle to Grove & South Sts. ...... 
SEDI ata ie Le, |. ES cc ee 
Grove & Washington Sts. - Baker & Vermont ...... 


Dorchester Garage 
SO OS ES Cah Ce a. eg 
Line was clear at 2:20 PM 2/10/45 but 
service not resumed until A.M. Feb. 11. 
Ashmont - Fields Corner Sta. - Dorch. Ave. ...... 
ea ASNMONE = feel o5 eh i... » Spine Mae ie 
Freeport -& Mill Sts. - Savin Hill Sta.............. 


Bartlett Garage 
Heath St. & So. Hunt. Ave. - Dudley Sta. ........ 
PUM ATCaGC ANY art) = 32 ele gi i... . aE 8 ha as 


Fellsway Garage 
Beachmont - Broadway, Revere .-...2....5-¢.0.% 
Upper Highland Ave. - Malden Sq. .............. 
Maverick: Sq; - Logan ‘Airport. ....-9)6.5.2..4.>. 


Trackless Trolleys 
All routes O.K. for first trip Feb. 9, 1945. 


1:00 PM Feb. g, 
BLOcUM eG 
Ft 5 Mee O 


Se00, AM 
e745, PM. 
4:35 4E Mae <9 


Oo \O 


5:00 AM Feb. g, 
EL sO 28 
5:20AM 96 
755 ANAL s'9 
SS00AM* 7 s10 


tO AM ae. “Gg 


Br OO eb Vitee eng 
3: 00uP Ma fro 


7:55 AM Feb. g, 


5:00 AM Feb. to, 
12:00 Noon” 10 
6:36) PM as ato 


TOO AMin ae TO 
53308, PM TO 
12:00 Noon” 10 


2:20 PM Feb. Io, 


10:00 AM ” 9g 
6:00 AM ” to 
6:00 AM ” to 


7:00 AM Feb. 10, 
2°202PM Jo. To 


6:45 PM Feb. 9, 
B50 5PM 8 459 
Or0@AM = 2 ato 


1945 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


BRAGS ABOUT EL SERVICE 


“T should like to express the fact that 
information service in the Park street sub- 
way is second to none in the country. In 
fact in my travels across the country I 
make it a point to somewhat brag about 
our Boston Elevated information service. 
I also have had occasion to seek the ser- 
vice of your “Lost and Found” at Sulli- 
van square and this also cannot be sur- 
passed in any of our large cities. They 
surely do a good job!” 


— * — 


VISITORS LIKE THE EL 


“My wife and I have spent several days 
here on business and feel we ought to in- 
form you of the extreme courtesy of your 
various employes. We found it was nec- 
essary to travel on the El in order to get 
to many different locations quickly. The 
many motormen, conductors and men at 
the stations were very helpful and patient 
and we feel, these days, that they were un- 
usually cooperative. I feel that I can au- 
thoritatively state that your employes are 
excellent advertisements for your com- 


pany.” 
— * — 


HELPS BLIND 


“IT would like to express my appreciation 
of the help given to me and another blind 
man by the gateman who is stationed at 
Dudley Street Terminal. He is always 
on the lookout for us and conducts us 
safely to the Allston car. The cheerful- 
ness of the service rendered us each morn- 
ing should not go un-noticed.” 
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Knocks - - . 


TRANSFER TROUBLE 

‘When I boarded the bus the attendant 
was missing, and because the bus was 
practically filled, I sat in the back. Had 
it been possible I most certainly would 
have sat in front and secured a transfer 
when the operator returned, but because 
I was in the back I did not return to the 
front when the operator came on. At a 
later stop I asked the operator for a trans- 
fer and explained why I did not have one. 
Instead of giving me one he felt it neces- 
sary to continue a defensive argument in 
a most discourteous manner.” 

— * ae 
TOO SLOW 

“They reported that the driver operated 
the car so slowly that it did not arrive at 
their stop until 4 p.m. When spoken to 
about going so slowly his only reaction 
was to drive even more slowly. As a re- 
sult the war workers in his car, as well as 
those in two other cars which caught up 
with him, were late for their shift.” 

i * — 
MOVE TO THE REAR, PLEASE 

“T can understand how difficult it is 
during wartime for the conductors to run 
their cars, and I can also realize that they 
must prevent overcrowding. At the same 
time something should be done about con- 
ductors who positively refuse to even try 
to ease the situation in a very simple way. 
Some of you men bother to do it and a 
great problem is quickly solved. All they 
have to do is ask passengers to ‘please 
move to the rear of the car’. Invariably the 
passengers will do just that. You can ap- 
preciate the feelings of people left stand- 
ing in the street in miserable weather 
while a street car goes by, jammed to ca- 
pacity in the front and practically empty 
invthe rear 
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MR. DANA TALKS BEFORE ROTARY CLUB — REVIEWS 
HISTORY OF EL AND LOOKS INTO THE FUTURE 


Speaking before the Rotary Club of 
Boston on April 11, 1945, Mr. Dana gave 
enough of the back history of the railway 
to make the present operations understand- 
able. He also discussed briefly the prob- 
abilities of the future. 


Following is Mr. Dana’s talk: 


“In order to understand properly the 
Elevated situation, it is necessary to go 
back a few years. 


The Early Years of the El 


“On December 30, 1897, the Elevated 
leased the West End Street Railway Com- 
pany which had been a successful sur- 
face line railway and was a consolidation 
of original horse railroads. The Elevated 
made a contract with the Commonwealth 
for 25 years, pledging a flat five cent fare 
for the area served, and also pledging it- 
self to provide rapid transit. 


“In 1897, the plant investment stood at 
$25,291,913. and the number of passen- 
gers carried that year was 172,554,514. 
The population served was approximately 
825,000 persons, whereas the population 
served by the Elevated today is 1,411,126. 


“For the next few years, rapid expansion 
occurred and the construction of the rapid 
transit facilities went ahead feverishly. A 
number of Legislative acts provided for 
still more extensions. Only 12 years later, 
however, the Boston Elevated was distri- 
buting from house to house, a folder 
drawing attention to the magnitude of its 
expansion. 


“The real situation was that it was ap- 
parent that a flat five cent fare over an 
ever-enlarging area could not carry the 
increasing operating expenses and_ the 
heavy fixed charges arising from the rapid 
transit extensions. If the facts had been 
faced courageously by all concerned at 
that time, many headaches would have 
been avoided. 


The Ride Downhill to 1918 


“By 1916, the Elevated had to call for 
‘time out’ and in a letter to the then Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts stated: 


‘For the above reasons it is clear to 
the directors of the company that, to 
enable the company to accomplish its 
public functions, some radical increase 
in its net revenue must be made pos- 
sible, and for this purpose, unless some 
other remedy can be provided, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that some modifica- 
tion must be made of its existing con- 
tract with the State.’ 

“The pressure of increased operating 
expenses and additional subways was be- 
ing felt and the equipment was allowed 
to run down. Service complaints were 
becoming the order of the day, because 
of the effort to economize to meet these 
costs. Finally, dividends had to be passed 
and credit was impaired. 

“The floating debt at that time had 
reached $3,240,900. It was apparent that 
bankruptcy was around the corner in the 
middle of a World War, when service 
was urgently required for the war plants 
in the area. There were, at that time, 
$92,486,250. in securities not having any 
sinking fund provisions. 

“By 1917, the investment had increased 
from $25,291,913. to $121,807,319., or 
382%, and operating expenses had _in- 
creased from $6,213,709. to $13,547,124., 
or 336%, while the hopes for increased 
passengers only resulted in an increase 
from 172,554,514 passengers to the all- 
time high, up to then, of 381,017,338, or 
121%. 


The Purposes of the Public 
Control Act 


“As a result of the facts which I have 
mentioned and the special report of a Leg- 
islative Committee and the Public Service 
Commission, the 1918 Public Control Act 
was enacted. 
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“Its object was to place the operation of 
this great system in direct control of an 
agency of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Its intent was clearly to bring 
the system to a good operating condition 
and it explicitly provided that money out 
of earnings, commonly called depreciation, 
must be provided for that purpose. 

“It removed the possibility of private 
owners paying dividends while, at the 
same time, permitting the plant to deter- 
iorate. It protected the public against 
poor transportation service brought about 
through enforced economy and deteriora- 
tion of plant. 

“Tt went still further and provided that 
if income should be inadequate, the towns 
served should make up the difference out 
of taxation, and in it also was a clause 
anticipating that if deficits actually were 
not paid promptly and money was needed 
to keep the system in good operating con- 
dition, the trustees were empowered to 
borrow same. 


Results of the 261, Years 
of Public Control 


“The railway has been under the direc- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for 26% years. Looking backward, 
it should be noted that the private opera- 
tion of the Elevated Railway existed for 
20% years, from December 30, 1897, to 
July 1, 1918, and that the State has been 
in charge six years longer than that per- 
iod of time. 

“Tt is possible to evaluate some of the 
results. The complaints of service inade- 
quacy have;, in «fact, been reduced = to a 
minimum, The system has been kept in 
good operating condition and no more. 
The road’s safety record has been out- 
standing and has won six times the Safety 
Medal for the industry. With 25 labor 
union contracts, there have been harmon- 
ious labor relations. 

“Through various acts of the Legisla- 
ture in refunding operations of maturing 
bonds, all but $24,449,400 in funded debt 
and in common stock now carry sinking 
fund provisions and $16,558,000 contra 
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debt has actually been paid off. There 
has been no floating debt, money _bor- 
rowed from the banks for current opera- 
tions, since August, 1933. 


“The investment, which was approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 in 1897, $121,000,000 
in 1917, is Now $179,000,000, a 477% in- 
crease over 1917. Revenue passengers, 
which were 172,000,000 in 1897, 381,- 
000,000 in I9I7, are NOW 417,000,000, or 
36,000,000 more than in 1917, or slightly 
less than 10%, 


Present-Day Problems 


“The increased operating costs arising 
out of the war for materials and the de- 
mands for service point to a new crisis 
which affects vitally the 14 cities and 
towns which now have a_ heavy finan- 
cial stake in the Elevated system. 

“Boston’s future is in the balance and 
the Boston Elevated is as indispensable 
to that future as it has proven to be in- 
dispensable to Boston in the war effort. 


“The impact of the war upon the Ele- 
vated’s operations has been tremendous. 
In 1941, the Railway carried 306 million 
passengers, and, last year, 417 million, a 
36% increase. Few people understand the 
intensity of riding on a system of this 
character, but a comparison w:th the total 
coach passengers and Pullman passengers 
carried last year by the New Haven sys- 
tem gives some indication, for the New 
Haven carried 68% million passengers i 
1944. 

“Tt is in the rush hour, however, that 
the traffic load causes the greatest difh- 
culties. During the first war years, the 
voluntary staggering of working hours 
accomplished a great relief in smoothing 
out the valleys and peaks of hourly riding 
on the system. The increase in the 5 to 
6 p.m. rush hour traffic on the system 
went from 140 thousand in 1942 to 160 
thousand in 1944, or 20 thousand more 
passengers at a time when manpower was 
short, and produced a very real problem. 

“Of course, the Elevated has been sub- 
ject to wartime shortages as has every in- 


dividual. For instance, on April ro, there 
were 15,630 tons of coal on hand, and 
with the steamer that was due April 23 
and the tons of coal burned each day, the 
reserve pile on the first of May will be 
down to almost 12 thousand tons. This 
means constant contact with the Solid 
Fuel Administration to assure the conti- 
nuity of operation of the system. 


“With regard to rolling stock, a refer- 
ence to the buses alone indicates the sever- 
ity of maintenance problems. Ordinarily, 
buses were replaced every 10 years in the 
interest of economy and proper service. 
Today, out of the 605 buses, 131 are 10 
years old. Also, recently, 121 buses were 
out of service because of the difficulties 
of securing essential parts. 


“Manpower shortages have produced 
difficulties and, today, there are nearly 
200 platform men short, over a hundred 
trips being lost weekly because of this 
fact. During the three years, 1942, 1943, 
and 1944, the Railway engaged 4,420 men, 
which is a high percentage of its total 
force of 7,000. Under such war condi- 
tions, 1,358 men resigned from the service 
to enter other pursuits, 438 were pen- 
sioned and 808 went into military service. 
This gives some indication of the effect of 
the war on manpower problems. 

“It is frequently said that the El is 
making a great deal of money. Such a 
statement arises mainly from the gross 
revenue secured from 417 million pas- 
sengers and ignores fundamental factors. 
Does anyone think that 36% more pas- 
sengers can be carried without running 
many more miles, which, in turn, require, 
as compared with 1941, nearly goo more 
men? 


“The operating payroll has increased 
from 13 million and one-quarter to 19 
million in the years from 1941 to 1944. 
Payroll for added men required alone 
amounts to $2,380,000. The ‘Little Steel 
Formula, applicable to almost everybody 
in the country, adds another $1,800,000. 
The War Manpower regulations, which 


require a 48-hour week, result in overtime 
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of eight hours for many unions which 
have a present work week of 40 hours and 
adds another $986,000, The bonus ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board adds 
$650,000., so that the mere statement of 
making high earnings because of the 
passenger load does not reflect the prob- 
lems incident thereto. 


“In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the wage cost per passenger in 
1920 was $.0513 and today $.0457, and 
that the wage cost per mile operated in 
1920 was $.3352 whereas today it is 
$.3340, notwithstanding the fact that the 
total payroll is 19 million dollars today as 
compared with 17 million then. 


“On Valentine’s Day, 1940, we had a 
very severe blizzard and we lost 62% of 
the service on the following day. This 
year, in the middle of the war, with all 
of these conditions, we had a snowstorm 
on February 8, which was nearly as se- 
vere, and on the next day we lost only 
35% of the service, largely due to the au- 
tomobiles that broke down and prevented 
the clearing of the lines on the evening 
before. 


A Glimpse at Other Systems 


“Frequently, comment is made about 
how New York, for instance, gets along - 
very well on a five cent fare and here we 
have an average of 8.75 and a deficit. 

“This fallacy arises because the compar- 
ison is made between the fares and not 
between the factors or difference existing 
in the two systems. 

“Tt does not profit much to compare the 
tax rate in a Florida city with one in New 
England without knowing about the fac- 
tors involved in each case. 


“In New York, the most recent estimate 
of the amount the taxpayers pay to sup- 
port the operation of its publicly owned 
system is 50 million dollars. If, each year, 
a deficit was assessed of that amount in 
the same way we do in Boston, you would 
hear more about it, but that does not 
change the facts, namely, that the tax- 
payers subsidize its operation to that ex- 
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tent and ride for a five cent fare. 


“The Citizens’ Transit Committee, or- 
ganized in 1944, is vigorously opposing 
this indirect handling of costs of trans- 
portation and the matter is a live issue 
today in New York. 

“Some people extol the virtues of De- 
troit, another municipally operated sys- 
tem. 

“Here we have an interesting compari- 
son of facts. The revenue last year in De- 
troit and Boston was about equal—37 mil- 
lion dollars. 

“But Detroit has no rapid transit and 
its investment stands at 58 million to per- 
form the transportation service compared 
with 179 million here in Boston. 

“The result is that Detroit spent 947% 
of income to run its service, with an av- 
erage fare of 7.4 cents, whereas Boston 
spent 72% of income last year to run its 
service, with an average fare of 8.75 cents. 


What about the Future? 
“The public took the El from its 


owners 26% years ago. Probably more 
facts and figures have been made ayail- 
able about every phase of the Elevated’s 
operation than could have been secured 
for all of the other street railway systems 
in the country put together. However, 
26% years after the State had assumed 
charge, the management is frequently as- 
sailed as if it were a private company 


without any consideration for the public 
interest and with great ignorance of the 
facts. 


“Mass transportation is absolutely vital 
to any large metropolitan area. By no 
stretch of the imagination is there either 
enough space or enough resources to pro- 
vide the facilities needed if the planning 
is done on the assumption that everyone 
is to travel in private vehicles. Co-ordin- 
ated city planning means highway devel- 
opment and public transit. The mass 
transportation industry carried 23 billion 
passengers in 1944 with approximately 
89,000 vehicles. 


“With regard to the Elevated, the so- 
called tier of towns, extending from its 
present termini, possibly ro miles further, 
must inevitably be the territory for wider 
co-ordinated service of a broader area. 
This offers hope for increased revenues, 
but not, of course, at a flat fare. The 
public, as a whole, should be vitally in- 
terested in the mass transportation future. 


“In looking toward the future, we must 
keep in mind essential facts. 


“Since 1917 investment has increased 
47%, operating expenses 100% and rey- 
enue passengers, on a wartime basis, 9%. 


“Such a system of transportation essen- 
tial to the very life blood of Boston must 
either have new revenue diverted to it or 
until the debt is paid off deficits are cer- 
tain. We cannot look for miracles.” 









Coast Guard and Navy crews by the heavy, grinding surf, which 
wreaked havoc with many a landing craft. Here, beach parties attempt 
to square away two “ducks” battered by the combers and rapidly filling 
with water on the blackened sands of the volcanic island fortress. 
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ABOUT OUR COVER PICTURE 


“DUCK FOULED UP BY IWO SURF. . . The landings on Iwo 
Jima, brutally tough under heavy Jap fire, were made even tougher for 


CHANGES IN ROLLING STOCK 
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Percentages refer to service, based upon mileage operated, rendered 
by the different types of vehicles as reported above. 
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LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED 


The first award of long service emblems in 1945 resulted in 226 employes 
receiving new emblems. There were 58 employes who received em- 
blems, for the first time (the 30-year class) and 168 em- 
ployes changed from one five-year class to another. 





LONG SERVICE EMBLEM 


This is the 50-year emblem. The others are like it except for 
the ground colors, length of service and number of stars. 


On April 1 the semi-annual exchange of Long Service emblems was made for 
the first six months of the year. The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to 58 
employes; 124 employes entered the 35-year class; 24 entered the 4o-year class, 17 en- 
tered the 45-year class and 3 entered the 50-year class. 


The list below gives the names, occupations and departments of the employes who 
were affected by these changes. Besides these, there are 1849 emblems worn by inac- 
tive employes. 


Cumulative Totals Active Employes 
BO- Cale a tae cs. gest ge ag 
AY Ga Tel hl) ce) Ee, 2 Ea 102 
40s VEAL Te: CO Anis, amie ORE 252 
Sac) Care: Os sagte ast. .\. . RMMMGER hy: .oe eae 620 
20-7 Cart) ets ko fc eee 1080 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department Transportation Department 
Puyo cd, 
F. H. Peatfield, wireman Edward J. Hartford, conductor 


Henry Heinstein, conductor 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 
Francis A. Rooney, adjuster 
Donald C. Saunders, investigator 
Maintenance Department 
David T. Campbell, service car man 
J. Kreidel, foreman 
J. P. McCarthy, track cleaner 
S. W. Wilkins, clerk 
Power Department 
John J. Collins, fireman 
Rolling Stock & Shops 
H. E. Janvrin, foreman brass worker 
J. A. Smillie, supervisor of equipment 


Transportation Department 
iv. 1 


William Barry, conductor 
Michael F. Crowell, operator 


Div. 3 


Edward A. Mullen, starter 
James C. Scott, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Thomas F. Cummings, yardmaster 
Maurice D, Lacey, motorman 
James Robinson, starter 


Treasury Department 


T. A. Finnerty, station receiver 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


Employment Office 
Henry C. Olive, Clerk 
Maintenance Department 
J. Connelly, arc repairman 
P. O’Donnell, trackman 
Rolling Stock & Shops 
Albert Arneson, machinist 
James Kelley, carhouse repairman 
Jeremiah O’Leary, carhouse repairman 
Transportation Department 
Div. 1 
Jeremiah J. Geary, starter 
George W. Gilman, operator 
Fred L. Gwynn, operator 
John E, Sexton, operator 
Thomas E. Sharpe, motorman 
James J. Twohig, operator 


Div. 3 


John D. S. Farris, operator 
Arthur L. Maybee, operator 
Wm. J. McCarthy, starter 

John F. Sampson, operator 
Joseph J. Sweeney, starter 
John H. Weafer, station master 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Michael A. Broderick, supervisor 
Henry F. Hicks, gateman 
Patrick J. Loughrey, gateman 
James Shanks, Jr., guard 


Timetable Office 


Alice M. James, clerk 


Treasury Department 


J. M. Ellis, station receiver 


EMPLOY ES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 35-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 

Arthur T. Lent, court assistant 
Maintenance Department 

Mark Curren, trackman 

Nicola Dent, trackman 

John J. Downing, drawtender 

Martin B. Flaherty, trackman 

Albert F. Humphrey, foreman 

Martin Maloney, rail grinder 

M. J. Mullen, trackman 

G. E. Peters, truck driver 

Hiram R. Ricker, service carman 

Samuel D. Wilson, wireman 
Power Department 

Charles C. Buchanan, automatic sub-station 

operator 

Santo Gianpapa, yard foreman 

Francis W. Maguire, lineman 

Dubiano Pignato, coal handler 

Gordon G. Shearer, asst. engineer 
Rolling Stock & Shops 

Charles A. Costello, painter 

John J. Coyne, car shifter 

John Donlon, foreman 

Michael J. Manning, carhouse repairman 

John J. Melin, carhouse repairman 

Jeremiah F. Murphy, machine specialist 

Frank O. Nelson, car cleaner 

Abel J. Panico, machine specialist 

D. J. Schomer, foreman 


Harry Stern, machine specialist 
Ernest F. Tozier, brass worker 
John J. Walsh, machinist 


Transportation Department 
Div. 1 


William Calhoun, starter 
Joseph J. Cass, operator 
Robert W. Coombs, operator 
John M. Dahill, operator 
Walter G. Davidson, operator 
Michael J. Gallagher, operator 
Daniel G. Griffin, operator 
Michael Hannigan, starter 
Edward Hart, operator 
Michael Hegarty, operator 
William C. Hergt, operator 
William J. Hucksam, operator 
Daniel J. Hurley, conductor 
Edmund F. Kane, operator 
Louis S. King, operator 
Thomas W. Levangie, operator 
Michael Lyons, operator 
Richard J. Lyons, operator 
Malcolm MacDonald, operator 
James A. MacMillan, conductor 
Frank Maiers, operator 

John Matheson, operator 
Timothy McCarthy, operator 
Joseph J. Morrissey, conductor 
Maurice J. Morrissey, operator 
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Denis M. OBrien, operator 
Thomas O’Donnell, operator 
John O’Neil, operator 
James J. Queenan, operator 
Lester W. Richardson, inspector 
James W. Ronan, operator 
Michael F. Schofield, operator 
Edward A. Thompson, operator 
Dave T. Warden, operator 
John Weibrecht, operator 
Charles Winters, operator 
Div. 3 
Herbert A. Anderson, operator 
Michael P. Brennan, operator 
Maurice J. Brosnan, starter 
Edward J. Burnett, operator 
Peter J. Connolly, operator 
Herman L. Cootey, operator 
Dennis A. Devaney, operator 
Arthur L. Dodge, operator 
George L. Donovan, operator 
Isaac M. Dunn, starter 
Thomas F, Durant, operator 
James L. Galvin, inspector 
Herman L. Hibbard, operator 
Andrew J. Hill, operator 
Charles A. Johnson, operator 
Clarence A. Kelley, operator 
Avard I. MacLean, operator 
Daniel P. Mahoney, operator 
Frank A. McCarthy, operator 
Thomas J. McCue, operator 
Angus R. McLellan, operator 
Patrick J. Mulligan, operator 
William D,. O’Brien, operator 
Joseph H. Patenaude, operator 
John V. Penney, operator 
Robert Peoples, starter 


Waldo E. Rogers, operator 
Daniel M. Shea, operator 
John Sparkes, operator 

Klemens Trocki, operator 
James J. Walsh, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 
Harold F. Breck, guard 
John J. Breen, towerman 
Thomas F. Broderick, guard 
Mary E. Casey, collector 
John Doherty, inspector 
Thomas Donohue, motorman 
James J. Dowling, motorman 
John Dwyer, motorman 
William G. Etsell, starter 
Joseph Grillo, motorman 
Frank P. Hurley, guard 
Edward J. Kelly, starter 
William J. Kirby, yardmaster 
Wellington S. McManus, motorman 
Patrick W. McNamara, guard 
John Mullin, guard 
Arthur W. O’Brien, motorman 
Patrick O’Brien, warder 
David J. O’Leary, gateman 
John V. O’Leary, guard 
Patrick Reilly, motorman 
William J. Rowe, motorman 
Ernest R. Thompson, motorman 


Treasury Department 

Edgar H. Chandler, supervisor of payrolls 
Receiving Division 

Charles J. Hodson, agent 

Michael McFarland, cashier 

Mrs. Kathleen Rutherford, station receiver 

Earl W. Springer, station receiver 

Richard Walsh, station receiver 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 30-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 
M. J. Casey, drawtender 
John J. Forgione, painter 
Power Department 
Albert A. Farrell, chief engineer 
James McSheffry, oiler 
Luke S. Travis, general foreman 
Rolling Stock & Shops 
Carl A. Danielson, 1st class repairman 
Thomas J. Garrity, asst. carhouse repairman 
Joseph J. Hardy, blacksmith 
M. O. Jamgoechian carhouse repairman 
Walter E. Lothrup, carhouse repairman 
William J. McCarthy, machinist 
Florence Minihane, car shifter 
James C. Ready, carhouse repairman 
Transportation Department 
Div. 1 
Thomas H. Buckley, operator 
John J. Callahan, instructor-inspector 
John J. Charlton, operator 
John J. Corcoran, operator 
Michael J. Crowley, operator 
Walter E. Davis, operator 
William J. Desmond, inspector 
Michael Farrell, conductor 
Harry F. Fielding, operator 
Edward A. Hadley, starter 
Patrick J. Harrington, operator 
Michael Hart, operator 
Thomas D. Johnson, operator 
Leo V. Lennon, operator 
John L. Molloy, operator 
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Francis L. O’Neill, operator 
Charles W. Oschwald, starter 
George H. Pettengill, operator 
Almer E. Preston, operator 
Elmer L. Putnam, operator 
D. Francis Trahon, inspector 
Harry R. Willard, operator 
HOT AIES Be. 
Daniel P. Burns, operator 
Clarence H. Hatch, operator 
William W. Hefler, operator 
Ernest W. Howe, inspector 
Patrick G. Kelly, operator 
Frederick H. Morgan, starter 
Andrew O’Toole, operator 
Frederick A. Sheehan, janitor 
Rapid Transit Lines 
Cornelius Doherty, motorman 
Leola A. Driscoll, Mrs., collector 
Thomas F. Farrell, motorman 
James J. Killoran, motorman 
James McGreehan, motorman 
Francis A. Nevins, motorman 
John T. Nugent, inspector 
James O’Leary, motorman 
Albert A. Owens, warder 
Linus H. Schneider, motorman 
Alfred A. Smith, guard 
Daniel Sullivan, guard 
Treasury Department 
J. A. Ducey, agent, receiving division 
Philip L. King, clerk 
R. J. Ladue, agent, receiving division 





EL BLOOD DONORS LIST GROWS 


The need for blood to save the lives of 
our wounded and shell shocked men has 
not yet diminished, and though the El 
family has made a significant number of 
contributions, the call for more donations 
will continue. 

Since the last issue of Co-operation 40 
blood donations were made. The stars 
following each name indicate the number 
of times each helped to save a life. Make 
your appointment by calling the Blood 
Donor Center, Kenmore go60. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


peeaeey stale operator «<6 ****** 
A. V. Ashenden, operator******** 
C. M. Johnston, operator******** 
Harold H. Wright, night clerk******** 
Edward J. Crawford, operator******** 
William J. Leahy, operator******* 
Alice G. Resnick, collector******* 
Aaron I. Goodof, operator***** 
Alvin E. West, collector***** 
Henry E. Waldron, gateman**** 
Joseph W. Lawler, operator*** 
Patrick J. Brady, operator** 

Harry W. Lake, operator** 
Clarence N. MacKinnon, operator** 
W. H. Whitcomb, operator** 

John Baker, operator* 

Ann R. Conley, telephone operator* 
James J. Diggins, operator* 

W. Hanf, operator* 

Bernard F. Johnson, operator* 

P. J. Kilgarriff, operator* 

J. D. Lynch, operator* 

James A. McCaffrey, guard* 

Louis A. Puopolo, motorman* 

A. Tourles, conductorette* 


ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS 
DEPARTMENT 


John Byrne, car shifter**** 

Elizabeth M. Casey, machinist’s helper** 
Joseph E. Fitzgerald, car cleaner* 
Patrick B. Horan, temporary repairman* 
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MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Daniel McDevitt, track repairman** 
Philip M. Hirsch, chief clerk* 
Charles T. Kieser, laborer* 

Arthur Mercer, carpenter* 

Matthew Neary, trackman* 

Joseph D. Sullivan, painter* 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


John R. Jackson, 

supervisor sub-station* ********%%*** 
Wee DD sVanNess, Aimy s te aR ER EES 
Robert A. F. Morse, sub-station operator*** 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Joseph A. Ducey, receiving department** 
Elinor Murphy, stenographer* 


WAR BOND PAYROLL 
DEDUCTION PLAN POPULAR 


Buying war bonds through the payroll 
deduction plan is one way in which the 
El family is helping to “finish the job”. 
Three departments of the railway, main- 
tenance department, power department 
and general offices, subscribe to the plan 
roo percent. The other two departments 
are not far behind with the employes of 
the rolling stock and shops department 
participating 94 percent and the transpor- 
tation department. 88 percent. 


The standing of the departments for 
the week ending March 30 is as follows: 


Location Payroll Buying Cent 
SEL. oan he Le 1,247 T,I75 94% 
Maintenance ....... 1,033 1,033 100 % 
EES bsg les Be tee 2 455 455 100 % 
General Offices .... 397 397 100 % 
Transportation 

(less learners and 

spare tel. oper.) .. 3,876 3,396 88 % 
GRAND TOTAL ... 7,008 6,456 92% 
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DECEASED EMPLOYES 

From January 1 up to the present time, 
67 of our employes were reported de- 
ceased, Of these 36 were from our pen- 
sioned group and 26 were active employes. 
Five of our employes were reported killed 
while in the service of our country. Fol- 
lowing is the list showing the position 
each held with the railway and the year 


in which they entered our employ. 
From Active Group 
John T. Blong, Jr., operator, 1944 
Frank M. Carney, wireman, 1942 
James H. Carroll, operator, 1909 
William H. Clifford, wireman, 1918 
Emery W. Cox, general foreman, 1923 
John J. Crehan, conductor, 1918 
Francis 'C. Ellis, clerk,=1922 
*Paul J. Fleming, guard, 1942 
George D. Gallant, carpenter, 1911 
James Hickey, night foreman, 1922 
David J. Kelleher, inspector, 1909 
Joseph J. Kelley, operator, 1902 
*Thomas J. Lawless, operator, 1943 
Cornelius Linehan, trackman, 1943 
Walter M. Lowe, storekeeper, 1904 
Patrick H. McDonnell, conductor, 1909 
*William L. McGrath, operator, 1939 
Herbert J. McIntyre, operator, 1942 
William H. Meade, collector, 1896 
*Edward J. Murphy, clerk, 1939 
Michael J. Murray, gateman, 1902 
Joseph C. O’Brien, operator, 1918 
Thomas B. O’Connor, repairman, 1911 
Jeremiah F. O’Keefe, car cleaner, 1923 
Clarence C. Phinney, operator, 1904 
Christoforo Polci, coal hand, 1912 
*William A. Reilly, operator, 1941 
Robert A. Trueman, operator, 1927 
James J. Walsh, operator, 1908 
Harold E. York, operator, 1913 
Samuel Ziff, operator, 1914 
*__Killed in military service 
From Pensioned Group 
Augustus J. Ahlgren, operator, 1896 
Alexander M. Baillie, operator, 1909 
_ Thomas Berrigan, Sr., operator, 1884 
Herbert L. Billings, starter, 1904 
Frank P. Brown, starter, 1881 
Mahlon D. Childs, head lineman, 1900 
Patrick F. Corliss, train foreman, 1888 
Timothy Cronin, gateman, 1901 
Peter Donlon, shifter, 1888 
John H. Dunn, trackman, 1918 
David Dye, operator, 1891 
William A. Ebbs, operator, 1895 
John B. Fallon, motorman, 1899 
William J. Flanagan, sub-station operator, 
1906 
Samuel S. Francis, motorman, 1901 
Samuel J. Glidden, office attendant, 1897 
Frank H. Gordon, operator, 1899 
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James J. Haley, repairman, 1918 

George W. Harmon, conductor, 1900 
Harry B. Hayward, sub-station foreman, 1895 
Ferdinand C. Hutchings, operator, 1896 
John Keaney, trackman, 1905 

James Marr, motorman, 1897 

Daniel F. McCarthy, operator, 1898 
Francis F. McGarr, operator, 1916 
Newell F. Mitchell, warder, 1900 
Philip Morrison, motorman, 1895 

John S. Myers, operator, 1896 

John Parkinson, chief clerk, 1892 
Garfield Perkins, conductor, 1917 

Abner W. Perry, operator, 1887 
George Pollard, operator, 1900 

George C. Richardson, conductor, 1901 
William T. Smeedy, guard, 1904 
Samuel S. Stoddard, starter, 1891 
Philip S. Thompson, operator, 1903 


BOWLING SEASON AWARDS 


The 1944-1945 season of the Boston El- 
evated Bowling League closed on Tues- 
day, April 3, rolling a total of 27 nights 
at the North Station Alleys. 

New officers elected for the 1945-1946 
season will be Glenn R. Watson, Presi- 
dent; and Henry C. Olive, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Winners of the individual prizes were: 
. William J. Christie Everett Shop 
. Herbert E. Blackden Division one 
. Walter L. Ougler Division one 
. Robert G. Young Salem Street 
Harold M. Tower Salem Street 
. John A. Killion Surface Road 
Roy C. Potterton Rapid Transit Lines 
. Daniel S. Perkins Division one 
. Guy A. Colburn Bartlett Garage 
. Bernard Brady Rapid Transit Lines 

High individual 137, Vincent Salvi, 
Salem Street. 

High individual three-strings, 
Ritchie, Everett Shop. 


OO CON DU DRW DN 


lent 


single, 


345, Arthur 


FINAL TEAM STANDING 
Season 1944-1945 


Won Lost  Pinfall 
I, Salem Street [73a 81 27 39203 
2. Rapid Transit Lines .. 78 80 38133 
3. Division One® ) 73a 76 32 39536 
4. Everett Shope5 ee YP 36 37770 
5. Surface Road |). eee 54 54 34003 
6. Fellsway Garage .... 49 59 35959 
a. Rast Boston). oe 46 62 35032 
&. Bartlett Garage’ ae 38 70 36383 
9. Power Department .. 31 7 34403 
10. Cambridge Subway .. 11 97 16630 


High team single, 550, Division One. 
High Team three-strings, 1549, Division One. 
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SNOW STORM— 
(Continued from Page 24) 

calls, helped out our communications and 
also helped relieve the pressure on the 
switchboard at a time when demands on 
our facilities were much greater than nor- 
mal. 

Expense incurred in fighting this storm 
is shown in the following table: 


Feb. 
Item 1945 
Plowing and Sanding $53,636.55 
Hauling Snow 34,463.04 
*Salting Track and Special 
Work, Clean Sidewalks, 
Platforms, Landings and 
Yards 84,767.26 
Extra Emergency Truck Hire 13,773.98 
Installing and_ Repairing 
Plows, Sand Spreaders and 
Hand Tools 9,790.46 
Meals and Miscellaneous 4,681.59 
$201,112.88 
*Includes Salt Used $9,805.55 


Public Co-operated 


We were aided to a great extent by ap- 
peals from the Governor and Mayor for 
the public to get off the streets and to 
their homes before the storm was expected 
to reach its peak. As a result of these ap- 
peals, all theatres and many places of bus- 
iness closed early and we were able to 
handle a more widely distributed traffic 
load and reduce some of our service be- 
fore the lines were forced out of operation 
by storm conditions. 

As the fury of the storm increased, op- 
eration became more and more difficult. 
Although some towns and cities agree to 
plow certain streets through which the El 
operates, the snow piled up so fast that 
many of these streets became impassable, 
and 13 bus lines had to suspend operation, 
Other cities and towns lacking sufficient 
facilities to fight the storm, asked the 
maintenance department of the railway 
for help, and men and equipment were 
provided so that the main ways could be 
kept open. However, by the afternoon of 
February 9, more than half of the lines 
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were back in service. The last car line 
was cleared of ice and snow and opened 
for car service on Sunday, February 11. 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 
Pensioners listed in our March issue of 
Co-operation brought the pension roll up 
to 899 names. Since then the following 
names have been added. The list shows 

the position each held with the El. 


William Ahern, gateman 

Robert W. Amazeen, conductor 
George S. Bennett, gateman 
Nicola Borzillo, trackman 

Sarah A. Bowen, collector 

William B. Bryden, guard 

James J. Cairns, switch repairman 
David T. Campbell, operator 

Frank W. Chase, operator 

John Concannon, warder 

Mary M. Corcoran, collector 

Martin F. Costello, conductor 
William F. Delaney, operator 
Thomas W. Duffy, carhouse repairman 
Michael D. Driscoll, carhouse repairman 
James T. Dunbar, conductor 
Sidney C. Grant, motorman 
Richard W. Griffin, starter 

Roy E. Harris, conductor 

John P. Hasson, operator 

William J. Hozid, operator 
Thomas J. Johnson, operator 
Theodosia M. Jones, collector 
Thaddeus M. Judge, carhouse repairman 
Augustine Keefe, operator 

Michael J. Kilbridge, gateman 
Philip L. Little, starter 

Lorraine P. Lockman, payroll constructor 
Thomas P. Maloy, operator 

William H. Martin, operator 

John J. McCarthy, operator 

Patrick McDonough, paver 

Donald B. McKay, operator 
Patrick J. Moran, operator 

Thomas F. Morrissey, carhouse repairman 
Michael J. Nolan, motorman 
George E. Peters, truck driver 
Patrick Reardon, conductor 
Thaddeus F. Rock, conductor 

John B. St. Sauveur, motorman 
Charles W. Schada, operator 
Michael Sheehan, motorman 
William S. Smith, conductor 
George J. Snyder, starter 

John J. Sullivan, operator 

Everett E. Tinker, conductor 

Mrs. Elva L. Trafton, collector 
Clarence W. Walker, operator 
Joshua J. Westcott, operator 
Sylvian White, operator 

Edmond A. Wilson, car repairman 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


Now, when millions of men are being moved from one battle front to another and 
action in the Pacific is becoming more intent, mail deliveries are bound to be more or 
less spasmodic. But don’t let down—keep writing to your service man. He needs your 


letters more than ever before. 


Somewhere in Belgium 
March 5, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 


It has been a long time since this ab- 
sent member of the El family has dropped 
you a line to let you know of his where- 
abouts. 


In my army travels of the last several 
months I have been in England, France 
and now in Belgium. Of the countries | 
have visited Belgium is by far the most 
beautiful and most modern. Since I have 
been here I have visited Brussels and it 
is the nearest thing to the states of any 
city to which I’ve been. The department 
stores are just as large and as well stocked 
as any you could find in the large cities 
of the states. 


All inter-city transportation is handled 
by surface street cars. These street cars 
have open platforms at the front and rear 
and it is very odd to see the people jump- 
ing off and on the cars when they slow 
down for a cross over, a switch or an in- 
ter-section. They also move along the very 
crowded streets at a very fast rate of 
speed, clanging their bells. People sure 


‘ump out of the way and in a hurry. 
Most of the cars have leather or plush 
covered seats. The pickup of these cars 
is fast like our P.C.C. cars, but the con- 
struction is about 30 to 4o years behind 
the P.C.C. cars. The El scrapped rolling 
stock like it about that long ago when 
they did away with the horses, 


I have seen neither bus nor electric train 
service in anv parts of Belgium that I 
have been. The lack of buses is due, I 
believe, to the shortage of fuel. There 
seem to be more automobiles on the roads 
of Belgium than there were in France. 
The automobiles are late models of popu- 
lar makes of cars like Fords, Buicks, 
Oldsmobiles, etc. 


The war news over here is very good 
again, and I hope it keeps on being better 
every day, then it should not be too long 
until we are all home again to join the 
El family and to settle down and enjoy 
some normal living conditions. Three 
years ago the 2nd of last month I left 
the Boston El to enter the Army— little 
did I think at the time that I would be 
away this long. 
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I hope the day is not too far away when 
all the absent members are back at their 
jobs. Very best regards to you and all 
the El family. 

Sincerely, 

Lt. Daniel M. Glynn, Jr., 01591154 
326 R.C., 79th BN., A.P.O. No. 872 
c/o P.M., New York, N. Y 


— * — 





France, April 7, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Owing to the fact that I am unfortu- 
nate enough, or should I say fortunate 
enough to be hospitalized, I find myself, 
for the first time in many months, with 
leisure time on my hands, so am grasping 
this opportunity to write you a letter. 

I was both surprised and pleased to find 
as another temporary resident of this hos- 
pital, a former fellow worker on the Bos- 
ton Elevated. His name is Lt. Robert W. 
Ryan and he formerly worked in the 
maintenance department. He’s the first 
chap that I’ve run into from the Elevated 
during my three years in the army. We 
have enjoyed many mutual discussions 
about those days that seem so long ago. 

My regiment had fast pushed on into 
Germany for the second time when I was 
evacuated. We were surprised at the light 
resistance that we were running into and 
as far as our sector was concerned the 
Krauts appeared to be very disorganized. 
Quite a difference from those hectic days 
and nights during December and Janu- 
ary. 

Near the end of January I was the re- 
cipient of a Pass to Paris. (Passes are 
quite rare and we always refer to them 
in capital letters). During my forty-eight 
hour stay there, I did quite a bit of trav- 
eling on their Metro Subway. It is excep- 
tionally well laid out, and it’s quite easy 
to find your way about. It has fourteen 
lines, stretching over eighty-six miles un- 
derground and has three hundred and 
forty-eight stations. 

Knowing your interest in such matters 
I am sending you a complete and well 
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planned map of the whole layout. With 
the aid of this map anyone having at least 
an idea of where he is going, has no diffi- 
culty in finding his way, that is if he can 
read a map. 

My days here in the hospital are rapidly 
drawing to a close and I should be re- 
turning to my company within two or 
three weeks. I must confess that I will be 
most happy if the war ends before I get 
there. From all reports I hear I'll have to 
go damn close to Berlin to catch up with 
them. 

In closing may I say that Boston has 
assumed new and greater beauty to my 
mind and I shall be more than pleased to 
return. 


Sincerely, 


Capt. Charles T. Boyle 0-1310390 
Hq. Co., 411th Infantry APO 470 
c/o P.M. New York, N. Y. 


— * — 


France, Jan. 24, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 


I received Co-operation today and _ al- 
though it was the November issue it was 
good to get a little news about home. I 
am. now in France. I’ve seen a little action, 
mostly patroling, but right now I’m tak- 
ing it easy. I would like it very much if 
you would put my address in the next 
issue of Co-op so some of the boys I used 
to work with over at North Point might 
take a little hint and write a buddy. 

I haven’t met any former El workers 
over here yet but I am sure that in my 
travels many of the boys I passed probably 
worked on the El with me. 

The French people have been glad to 
see us. No matter where we go they al- 
ways welcome us. Though they haven't 
much left, they are willing to share it 
with us. 


Sincerely, 


Pvt. John C. Cohan 31466103 
Co. F., 262 Inf, APQOiasa 
c/o PM New York, N. Y. 











Charles A. Page isin 
the Navy and receiv- 
ed his training at 
Sampson, N. Y. He 
entered the service in 
January, 1945. Until 
then he was a labor- 
er on the El. 


Pvt. William I. Law- 
ler is in the Army 
Infantry Division sta- 
tioned at Camp 
Croft, South Caro- 
lina. He entered the 
service in February, 
1945 and until then 
was an operator on 


the El. 


Jeremiah J. F. Ma- 
honey is in the Army 
Infantry Replace- 
ment Center at Camp 
Blanding, Florida. 
Prior to entering the 
service in January, 
1945 he was a stock- 
man on the El. 


Charles J. LaFarge is 
a Fireman 2/c in the 
Navy and is at Basic 
Engineering School, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 
He entered the ser- 
vice in October, 1944 
and until that time 
Was an operator on 
the El. 


Pfc. William F. 
Goode, a former op- 
erator on the El is 
now overseas in the 
European Area with 
a General Hospital 
Unit. He entered the 
service in April, 1944. 


Vincent H. DeLuccia 
is in a Fleet Hospital 
Unit of the Navy and 
at present overseas. 
Before entering the 
service in September, 
1944 he was an op- 
erator'on-the El. 


Formerly a_ sub-sta- 
tion operator on the 
railway, Donald E. 
McGurk is in the 
Army Field Artillery 
Unit at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. He 
entered the service in 
December, 1944. 


Staff Sgt. George J. 
Murphy who was a 
timetable constructor 
on the El is now 
with the Army sta- 
tioned in Iceland. He 
entered the _ service 


in June, 1943. 
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PHOTO FLASHES — EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 
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WAR LOAN 


Tus war with Germany is over—the Battle of Japan has 
just begun. To crush Japan will take time, heroic and back- 
breaking effort, overpowering equipment. 


Millions of fighting men will have to be moved from Europe 
half way around the globe. They’ll have to be freshly out- 
fitted and equipped, and supplied day-in, day-out by hun- 
dreds of ships. More of everything will be needed. More 
B-29’s. More tanks, half-tracks, jeeps and trucks, More 
rockets, mortars, airborne radar, fast new jet-propelled 
combat planes. These are just a few ways in which your 
dollars are needed, more than ever, so that we may crush 
our foe the faster. 


We must put every ounce of effort behind the 7th War Loan. 
And remember, too, War Bonds are still the world’s safest 
investment—so save for your country—save for yourself. 
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TO THE EL FAMILY EVERYWHERE 


V-J Day challenges. 


We accept the challenge with trust, 
because we know that our cause is one 
of the most worthy in history. We accept 
the challenge with confidence, because we 
know what we have accomplished in the 
past. 


To date 1,024 of our fellow workers 
have entered the armed forces. To those 
who are living and fighting, and to those 
who rest, we renew our pledge—to con- 
tinue to do all that we can to bring the war to a victorious ending. 





( Buchrach) 


We have done our part in the past. We have helped to keep 
the blood banks near the brim. Bond purchases providing cloth- 
ing, food, medical supplies, ships and ammunition for our men 
and women in the armed services have, with our help, exceeded 
the goals set. Work and time have been given gladly, unstintedly. 


We must, however, keep our shoulders at the wheel. We, of 
the El family, will have before us the same problems as those 
with which we have been contending in the past. Demands for 
transportation, adequate for the needs of war, will remain as 
of yesterday. The means for meeting those demands will continue 
to be measurably restricted, due to causes beyond our control. 
Supplies of iron, steel, gas, fabrics and oil will continue to be 
limited for the common good. Manpower difficulty will remain. 
But transportation must and will be given to the one million 


and a quarter of our fellow Americans in the metropolitan district 
of Boston. 


This will be our answer to the challenge. 


E:..n 5 


Bees. ON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Co-operation 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1945 
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“LET FREEDOM RING —” 


This July, Independence Day has great- 
er significance for Americans than ever be- 
fore—for in 1945 after six years of war, 
half a world is free once more. But no 
one, either on the home front or on the 
battle front is forgetting for a moment that 
half a world is still in bondage. Certainly 
we of the El family are not forgetting it 
with 855 of our people still in the armed 
forces. For them, V-E Day was little more 
than dress rehearsal for V-J Day—when 
total victory will be in our hands—not 
merely in our hopes. 

From all parts of the world, letters from 
our servicemen continue to come to Mr. 
Dana—letters that tell of the thousand 
faces of war, of heat and cold and rain 
and mud, of months of dull routine, min- 
utes of heart-stopping combat, of customs 
and people in other lands, and most of 
all, of longing for the sights and sounds 
and savor of beloved U.S. A. We're glad 
to get these letters, glad to know that re- 
joining the El at home looms large in the 
post-war plans of our service people, glad 
to tell them we're keeping the welcome 
mat brushed off for the day they come 
back to us. 


In the meantime, we do our best at 
home to let them know we're still in this 
war, too—right to the finish, as they are. 
We aren't letting up on blood donations 
and war bond purchases, on conserving 
material and equipment, and on doing 
the best job we can to meet the war-time 
demands on transportation. 


We regret to anounce that four of our 
men have been killed in action since the 
last servicemen’s issue of Co-operation in 
December. Private Thomas J. Lawless 
who went into the army in December of 
1943 was killed in Luxembourg in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Sgt. Paul Fleming was 
killed in a plane crash between Iceland 
and Wales. William L. McGrath and Jo- 
seph P. Lynch, both machinist’s mates 
2/c were killed in action in the South Pa- 
cific. Lt. John L. Donohue, previously 
listed as missing, is, we are glad to say, 
alive and well. 


Of our 855 men in active service, 535 
are in the Army, 274 in the Navy, 20 men 
and one woman in the Marines, 15 in the 
Air Corps, and 1o in the Merchant Ma- 


rine. 
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The following table shows, by departments and occupational distribution, the 
men in the uniformed services as of a recent date. 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 





Rapid Transit Lines Division Inspector I 
Guards 56 Div. 1 Operators 303 
Motormen 9 Starter I 
Collectors 23 Div. 3 Operators 127 
Telephone Operators 3 Carhouse Clerks 2 
Clerk I Division Clerk I 
Porters 9 Misc.: Telephone Operators 2 
Chief Clerk I Timetable Constructors 2 
Starters 4 Timetable Traffic Clerk — 7 
Gateman I 
ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

Nurse I Machine Repairmen 15 
Apprentices 5 Chauffeur Repairmen 3 
Blacksmith I Machine Chauffeur Repairmen 7 
Carhouse Repairmen 10 Machine Carhouse Helpers 1) 
Car cleaners 19 General Helpers 9 
Car shifter I Machinists 2 
Clerks 15 Messengers 2 
Carpenter I Electrical Helper I 
Electrical workers 6 Machine Specialist I 


Assistant Carhouse Repairmen 


MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 


Clerks 

Rail grinder 
Laborers 
Timekeepers 
Fireman 
Mechanical Engineer 
Operating Engineer 
Trackmen 

Rodmen 
Blacksmiths’ Helper 
Stockman 


5 





2 Testing Inspector Signal Division 1 
I General Helper 
67 Wiremen 
4 Wiremen’s Helpers 
1 Night supervisor 
I Machinists 
I Station Repairmen 
I Painters 
2 Messengers 
I Draftsman 
I 


iL 


H ON NPWS 





POWER DEPARTMENT 


Sub-station General Foreman 





I Janitor I 
Sub-station operators II Ceal Handlers 6 
Groundmen 6 Oilers 2 
Special groundmen 3 Maintenance Electrician I 
Linemen 6 Messenger I 
Electrical Assistant I Clerks 4 
General Helper W & C Division 1 Machinists 2 
Fireman I Switchboardman I 
GENERAL OFFICES 
Auditing Department 9 Claim Department 9 
Purchasing Department 5 Treasury Department 4 
Payroll office 3 aa 
TOTAL. IN- ACTIVE SERVICE 
Discharged and returned to Rai! way 140 
Discharged and did not return to Railway = 7 
Dead (20) or missing (2) 22 
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GRAND TOTAL 


547 


II3 


117 


48 


30 
855 


169 
1024 — 
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METROPOLITAN BOSTON — THE HUB OF OUR HEARTS 





Magnolias on Commonwealth Avenue. 


According to a certain Chinese proverb, one picture is worth 10,000 words. We 
think the pictures we've collected here are worth far more than that. For as you turn 
the pages you'll see Boston: in Spring and Summer—Boston on ordinary days, and 
Boston on extraordinary days, V-E Day, and the day of welcome for General Patton. 
These pictures especially, are, in a very real sense, the contribution of all you who are 
far away to us who have stayed behind. It was you who made V-E Day possible, who 
stormed General Patton’s name to glory. You gave us the deed. We give you the 


record—in pictures. 


And then, there are hometown scenes—a feast of familiar places for your eyes. 
We've included a couple of action shots of that all-American sport—baseball, as well 
as a panorama view of the circus. In short, we've collected all the things we think 


mean “home” to you. We hope they’re just what you would have chosen. 
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Reaching to the sky—flags on V-E Day, 
at the corner of Washington and Summer 


Streets. 





Salute in Harvard Square. General Patton 
stands up for the crowd as Governor Tobin 


looks on. 


Street car passengers leaned out of the 
windows trying to touch General Patton 


as the official car went by. 





The General and Mrs. Patton approach the Hatch Shell on the Esplanade. 
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Gala goings-on under the big top. The Busy day on the Fish Pier 
circus comes to Boston. 





Bird’s-evye view of the Park Street Church Smooth ride on the Swan Boat 
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Dave Ferris—war veteran back to his fav- 
orite business—baseball. 





Pete Gray, one-armed wonder-boy of base- Dave Ferris again—and in action. 
ball, knocks out a neat one. 





Out on second—Wietelmann of the Braves putting out Fred Daniel of Philadelphia. 
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A LITTLE CLOSER TO HOME - - - 





Everett Chelsea 





Newton Watertown 
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Robert F. Gannon 
John R- Burnett 
George E. Ellard 
Harry R. Buckley 
John T. O'Neill 
Kenneth S. Richardson 
John A. McWatters 
Clarence L. Gwynne 
William Prudente 
Richard G. Blasser 
James E. D. Rhoden 
John L. Toronto 
John J, Meade 
Frank J. McGowan 
John D. Mason 
John A. Blunden 
John F. Looby 
George C. Oliver 
Edwin J. Armstrong 
B. George Doucette 
Francis G. Kelly 
Robert F. Gavin 
Francis J. Kelly 
Charles J. Good 
John J. O'Leary 
Gerald G. Greeley 
Francis G. Healy 
James J. Greeley 
Francis X. Lyons 
William A. Whelton 
Ralph Miller 

Joseph E. MacDonald 
John J. Cummings 
Allan J. Doyle 
Julius G. Hirsch 
Thomas F. Maguire 
Peter J. Murphy, Jr. 
Charles E. Penders 
Paul F. Shone 
Albert L, Anderson 
Dennis Halloran 
Ernest P. Keenan 
Harold Balkan 
Raymond E. Hannigan 
Daniel J. Harington 
Joseph G. O'Connor 
Michael J. Powell 
John J. White 

John E. Catherwood 
Francis P, Crowley 
Paul L. Barrett 
Austin G Jackson 
Hubert G. Cunniffe 
Francis J. Fleming 
Jchn F. Judge 
Edward J, Murphy 
Joseph T. Reynolds 
William J. Roche 
Stephen G. Johnson 
Charles A. Blessington 
Benjamin H. Altman 
David H. Gorman 
William T. Troughton 
Thomas J. Hill 
James J. Clerkin 
Donald B. Doyle 
John H. Wilson 
James F. Colby 
Vincent P. King 
John M, Connolly 
Everett M. Thayer 
John F. Buckley, Jr. 
Norman W. Knox 
Robert F. Freeman 
Francis F. Henderson 
John J. Noone 
Walter J. Walker 
Richard W. Forrest 
Philip A. Brine, Jr. 
John A. Kelly 

Paul R. Collins 
Daniel M, Glynn, Jr. 
Henry F. Murray 
Daniel P. Crowley 
Robert M. Shea 
John D. Ahern 
Andrew W. Wright 
William F. Carr 
Frederick J. Lantry 
John F. O'Sullivan 
Thomas M. Clancy 
Cornelius T. Cohane 
Bernard J. Kenney 
Victor F. Moore 
Thomas M. Nee 
Daniel F, Shea 
Walter J. Stanton 
Raymond G. Mahoney 
Warren J. Collins 
James P. Aspro 
Lawrence Bresnahan 
Louis S. Domings 
Edward L, Smith 
Michael F. Maguire 





George A. Clements 
John F. Dullahan 
Frederick A. Mahoney 
Edward L. Desmond 
Thomas H. McLaughlin 
Anthony C. Spina 
Charles L. Wagstaff 
Joseph A. McLellan 
Vincent J. Beal 
Thomas F. Carty 
John F. Corbett 
William H. Crosby 
John E. Handrahan 
James V. Hegarty 
John J. Ryan, Jr. 
Waldo D. Van Ness 
Joseph F. Higgins 
John P. Doherty 
Ambrose D. Griffith 
Joseph L. Mulkern 
Thomas J. Carey 
John J. Cronin, Jr. 
Donald J. O'Handley 
Arthur B. Brooks 
Arthur H. Ordway 
Allan T. Kilty 
James H. Reed 
Henry M. Shields 
Robert P. Sisson 
Walter T. Brazil 
Patrick T, McCarthy 
Charles R. Colley 

W. Raymond Warren 
Lewis M. O'Leary 
William A. Fisher 
John R. Norton 
Edward P. Riley 
Sidney H. Wilkins 
Francis J. Gallagher 
Martin D. Sweeney 
George E. Vowles 
Walter J. Berry, Jr. 
Thomas B. Boyle 
Edward J. English 
Edward F. Wallace 
James M. Fitzpatrick 
Bernard J. Carter 
Richard R. Rodwell 
Richard G. Toomey 
Charles A. Waelde 
Christopher L. Gambon 
George A. Upshall 
James E. Coffey 
Victor W. Cornoni 
Joseph P. Stanley 
Joseph P. Keating 
Everard L. Willson, Jr, 
Joseph P. Higgins 
Carroll D. McCarthy 
Joseph M. Dempsey 
James P. Grant 
Joseph R. Burke 
William J. Hardiman 
Henry J. Coppola 
Garrett T. Barry 
Joseph A. LaVoie 
James P. Mullen 
Arthur M. Wells 
Paul J. Fleming 
Lawrence M, Fleming 
Thomas J. Ford 
Joseph D. Sullivan 
Frederick P. L. Sullivan 
Harold T, McDermott 
James V. Shoulder 
James P. Higgins 
Edward L. Burns 
Philip B. Ashworth 
William J. McCrevan 
Fremont S. Bassett 
Francis X, Cronin 
William D. Davies 
Frederick E, Doherty 
J. Leo Donohue 
David G. McCollum 
Cornelius J. Collins 
Joseph F. Casey 
Abraham Hodus 
Ernest G. Dick 

Paul L. Dynan 
Thomas F. Holland, Jr. 
Anthony W. Kelly 
Paul E. Lane 

Daniel J. Linehan 
John J. McDonough 
Lester G. Miller 
Lawrence M, Neylon 
Thomas P. Kevill 
Albert V. Hanley 
Thomas J. Ford 
Joseph J. Walsh 
John N. Costas 
William J. Driscoll 
Thomas J. Fleming 





John Herlihy 

Hugh F. Kelly 
George P. Hembrough 
Thomas F. Boyd 
William R. Condon 
Joseph T. Flanagan 
William E. Joyce 
George M. Gaetani 
William F. Seaver 
Patrick J. Casey 
William A. Collins, Jr. 
Eugene J. Keefe 
Joseph A. McCarthy 
James E. Hurley 
Martin J. Cunniff 
James P. Devlin 
John M. Hutchinson 
Herbert J. Keleher 
Joseph J. Morrisroe, Jr. 
Joseph A, Glynn 
Vernon L. Carroll 
James F. Dwver 
Dustin M. Colby 
John H. Sullivan 
Alfred G. Watson 
Paul F. Gearin 

Leo J. Halpin 

Henry L. Dowd 
Joseph T. King 
Daniel J. Conway 
Anthony Papaleo 
Herbert M. Whittier 
Robert W. Ryan 
Thomas E. Wood 
George R, Brooks 
George J. Dold 

C. Ralph Knight 
Allan J. Browne 
Daniel J. Glynn 
John J. Casey 

John S. Boutilier 
Edward S. Monroe 
Daniel P. Boyle 
Frank M. Hutchins 
John F. Falkland 
Charles W. Fennessey 
Arthur A. Egan 
Philip J. Dynan 
Paul S, Fitzmaurice 
John R. Weafer 
John P. Mullen 
William J. Owens 
John E. Toomey, Jr. 
Thomas Bartley 
Ludvic J. Barkavich 
Henry E. Bergstrom 
Joseph Ackman 
Bedolph Anderson 
John H. Mackenzie 
Melvin G. Hearon 
Robert K. Kylen 
John J. Curley 
Charles W. Rodwell 
John_J. McCabe 
Joseoh M. Hager 
John P. Keaacy 
Franklin H. Fowler 
Vernon G. Seeley 
Thomas Caliri 
William G. Hawe 
Andrew J. McDonough 
Thomas J. Killion, Jr. 
Louis Nuzzo 

Philip J. Carrigan 
John P. Doherty 
Joseph H. Murphy 
Edward E. Assad 
Patrick E. Doyle 
Arthur D. Leary 
Francis P, MeGloin 
Robert H. Tarbell 
Edward C. Ducie 
Alfred G. Lynch, Jr. 
Nicholas B. Fermano 
James P. Goodwin 
Charles J. Gillis 
Alfred S. Romeo 
Joseph J. Holleran 
Charles R. Stephens, Jr. 
Joseph F. Casey 
Joseph F. McDonald 
Joseph G. McGrath 
John P. Murphy 
Michael Sullivan 
Francis M. Curran 
Bartholomew J. Moriarty 
Michael J. Crowley 
William F. Hynes, Jr. 
Charles F. Keenan 
Warren F. Daley 
Joseph M. Gavin 
James F. Brady 
James A. Callahan 
Joseph K. Doane 
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Philip H. Stoodley 
Francis X. Burns 
John B. Flanagan 
James J. Battles 
William J. Brabazon 
James P. Fitzgerald 
Harold F. Reardon, Jr. 
William G. Walsh 
John J. McPherson 
Vincent P. Wright 
Timothy J. Moriarty 
Merton E, Evans 
Thomas J. Norton 
William V. Saunders 
H. Paul Royden 
Martin L. Moran 
Thomas F. Maloney 
Robert F. Leonard 
Daniel J. McInerney 
Ralph J. Reavis 
Francis Andruski 
Edward J. Canney 
Willjam F. Glynn 
Albert F. Kelley 
John J. Liddell 

John J. Sullivan 
John J. Dorney 
Thomas W. Irvine 
David C. Noonan 
John J. Tracey, Jr. 
John J, MacKay, Jr. 
Paul D. Martin 

John T. MeNicholas 
Oliver J. Pelose 
Lambert P. Anastras 
Joseph P. Lynch 
John Matook 

John J. Morris 
Stephen J. Sweeney 
John M. Sullivan 
Roland F, Dasey 
Francis G. Fallon 
Charles J. Foy 
Patrick A. Long 
John J. Magee 

Daniel F. Dullea 
Ralph P. Baldassarre 
John J. Glennon 
Edwin J. Flanagan 
Edward P. Collins 
Leo R. Goss 

J, Charles Landry 
James D. Thomas 
George O. Whittier 
John T. Bagley 
Edward J. Doherty 
Joseph P. Lonergan 
Thomas F. McDonough 
William L. McGrath 
James H. Kivell 
William G. Carroll 
John J. Glynn 

John M. Herlihy 
Patrick F. Moynihan 
Robert J. O’Brien 
Robert W. Hay 
Robert J. Monroe 
Leo J. Brogan 

Lloyd _E. Carlsen 
Charles T. Boyle 
George F. Corbett 
William J. Donnelly 
William F. McC€rystal 
John J. Mace 

James E. Brown 
John L. Mahan 
Joseph F. Sullivan 
Ernest R. Wright 
George R. Sullivan 
Joseph A. Sweeney 
Henry W. Barth 
Thomas G. Boland, Jr, 
Joseph A. DeLuca 
John F. Downey 
Walter F. Hosford 
George J. Murphy 
Richard J. O'Neill, Jr. 
James F. Reidy 
William F. Shea 
Abraham S. Weisberg 
Robert E. Barry 
Raymond J. Prendergast 
John J. Bradley 
Joseph Brilliante 
James L, Gallagher 
James C. Baird 
Francis O'Rourke 
Martin T. O'Toole 
Edward J. Brennan 
Arthur G. Donahue 
George F. Harrington 
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Kenneth B. Lindall 
Fred F. McDonald 
John M. Shea 
John S. Travers 
Frank L. French 
Bernard M. Murray 
R. Victor Wade 
John F. Joyce 
Paul N. Burke 
Ralph V. Forrester 
Joseph E. Hansen 
Clayton E. Haskell 
James R. Kavanaugh 
Carl A. Nelson 
Edward F. Spelhkman 
John L. Gale 
Frank D. Abbott 
John C. Burns 
Harold W. Davis 
Coleman Flaherty 
George E. Gallagher 
Edward J. Ginnetty 
Thomas Higgins 
Thomas J. Keane 
John B. Lee 
John J. McGrath 
Timothy V. O'Sullivan 
James A. Farrell 
Peter W. Gill 
William A. Holmes 
Alfred F. Landry 
Michael P. McCarthy 
William E. Reader 
Earl M. Anderson 
Albert M. Burley 
Thomas F. Callaghan 
George R. Beeton 
Robert K. Chute 
James C. Mawn 
John Berran 
Arthur L. Charlton, Jr. 
James E. Cushing 
Charles A. Harvey 
William E. Sanbern 
Frederick C. Morgan 
Paul J. Murphy 
William H. Reardon 
Clair A. Chainey 
John F. Schofield 
Thomas Cayanaugh 
Heary A. Cunningham, Jr. 
Joseph G. Curley 
Joseph S. Dillis 
William D. Donnelly 
Joseph Folan 
John J. Kenney 
Frank J. Moynihan 
Richard J, Norton 
Clossen F. Parker 
Robert J. E. Williams 
James J. Barry 
John G. Genter 
Robert C. Marston 
Daniel F. O'Leary 
Vincent M. Bowen 
Arthur F. Coughlin, Jr. 
Charles H. Collins 
John E, Walters 
Harold C. Boussey 
Thomas D. Curtin 
Floyd R. Hemenway 
Charles J. Pagliuca 
John W. Chalmers 
Albert F. Diggs 
Carroll F. Montague 
John W. Raleigh 
Rudolph C. Thyne 
Thomas J. Walsh, Jr. 
Charles J. McCrystal 
George S. Palmer 
Walter H. Tomlinson 
Thomas J. Lawless 
John P. Donovan 
Joseph Pignato 
Henry T. Horne 
Charles F. Cain 
Melvin J. Botbol 
Richard W. Brennan 
Arnaold P. Charles 
Michael J. Hurley 
Joseph G. Scarry 
Phillip B. SuHivan 
William H. Sullivan 
Almon Tutein 
John A. Tynan, Jr. 
Joseph D. Cannon 
Daniel J. Cremens 
Peter M. Cunniff 
William F. Dolan 
Everett J. Francis 
Michael J. Gormley 
Daniel F, Nolan 
Thomas M. O'Brien 
Carroll L. Robinson 
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John J. Tierney 
Thomas P. Carroll 
William J. Flood 
David J. Powers 
Ralph A. Chiumenti 
Joseoh G. Gallagher 
William F. McGrath 
George H. Connell 
James P. Garrity 
Francis M. Gordon 
Patrick J. Hynes 
Jeremiah F. McGillicuddy 
Robert Q. Shea 

Leo F. Collins 

Patrick J. Riley 
Herbert P. Brvant 
Thomas Cassell 
Walter M. Coyne 
Joseph M. Fichtner 
Bickford R. Johnston 
Leo M. Jordan 
Charles F. Hudson 
Anthony Pasquarilla 
Peter H. Ampolos 
Frederick W. Burt. Jr. 
Richard L, Cuozzo 
Martin R. Lydon 
Elwin R. Marshall 
Leo W. MeCarron 
Robert W. Munchbach 
Thomas P. Kelly 
John P. Kennedy 
William F. Kerrigan, Jr. 
John F. McCarthy 
Thomas E. Murray 
Edmand F. OConnell 
Lawrence G. Raymond 
Robert L. Remington 
Dominic L. Storante 
Hugh J. Murphy 
Albert S. DiBlasio 
Thomas K. Sliney 
Anthony J. Sergi 
Albert G. Arvanian 
Patrick J. Creedon, Jr. 
Joseph P. Devlin 
Charles A. Horan 
Robert E. Hudson 
Laurence M. McKown 
Francis L. Neal 
Joseph J. O'Halloran 
John S. O'Hara 
Francis B. Walsh 
Eugene A. Cox 
James T. Welch 
Albert R. Cogswell 
Thomas P. Sullivan 
Martin F. Costello 
Francis G. Wall 
Henry W. Ellsworth 
Lawrence U. Bloom 
George J. Lecaroz 
Albert M. Killion 
Memelaos F. Hatzimemolis 
Raymond F. Fecteau 
John E, Fennell 
George C. Ash 
Matthew J. Connell 
Edward F. Dempsey 
Allen L. Fidler 
Richard W. Fleming 
John A. Hill 

Francis E. Horgan 
Thomas R. Lombard 
Edward J. MeGreal 
William A. Reilly 
John J. Sullivan 
Francis H. Yout 
Marshall D. Bridges 
Harold L. Gurin 
Thomas N. Larkin 
Gerald J. Lee 

Leo M. Murray 

Jack H. Kemp 
William E. Connell 
Joseph P. Campbell 
Daniel F. Carey 
Robert J. Griffin 
Walter J. Keith 
William J. King 
Jeremiah J. McCarthy 
Vincent F. Tracy 
Erling N. Hansen 
John J. Twohig 
Louis L. Backner 
Edmund V. Donnelly 
Fred T. Gullicksen, Jr. 
Joseph F. McCann 
Salvatore F. Pomodoro 
Allen M. Fletcher 
Lawrence J. Keane 
Joseph E, Lecaroz 
Joseph A. Thyne 
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Robert J. Brown 
Michael J. D'Avolio 
Edward J, Burke 
Edwin M. Kenrick 
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Richard B. Ethier 
John J. Harkins 
Alfred E. Lavers, Jr. 
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James L. Spriggs 
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Arthur F. Marshall 
James J. Linehan 
Richard A. Spillane 
Edward J. Deegan, Jr. 
Robert W. Flagg 
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Herbert G. Hight, Jr. 
Bernard G. Hutchinson 
Joseph J. Keating 
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Philip J. Doherty 
Albert J. Miller 
Warren E. Henderson 
James A. Carr 

John P, O'Connor 
Altan J. B. Winkley 
Fergus T. Ferreira 
William H. Greenwood 
John J. O'Connell 
Robert B. Brinkert 
John H, Bruttaniti 
Francis M. Curry 
Thomas J. Galvin, Jr. 
William J. Gauvin 
William B. Lako 
George M. Power 
Henry E, Reardon 
Jason G. Rosen 
Anthony J. Sinkus 
Murray Zides 
William F. Fahey 
James J. Roche, Jr. 
James R. Tobin 
Albert A. Dunn 
Julius J. Gelman 
Frederick D. Kenney 
Eugene D. McCarthy 
Charles V. McWilliams 
Thomas F, Nee 
James A. Pepe 

John J. Mclean 
Nicholas Ungaro 
George J. Geran 
Dominic L. Pesce 
Arthur J. Briere 
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Louis L. Melito 
Patrick P. Maher 
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George F. Smith 
Manuel G, Call 
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Ralph H. Gates 
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Edwin J, Stenstrom 
James P. Scanlon 
William J. Murphy 
William A. Pender 
David J. Barksdale 
James Q. Botti 
George W. Humprey 
Gerard V. Mace 
Maurite F. Scanlon 
Alfred J. Brennan 
Anthony J. Vultaggzio 
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John M. Tanner 
James E. Miller 
Joseph P. Carmody 
Francis A. Ferreira 
Martin D, Glynn 

John J. McDonough 
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William H. Connors 
Daniel J. White 
Dennis M. Duggan 
Andrew F. Hughes 
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William E. Connors 
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William J. Marshall, Jr. 
Donald E. McGurk 
Patrick J. Murphy 
William B. Shea 
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Jeremiah J F. Mahoney 
Michael J. Whelton 
Barnett Connors 
William F. Sullivan, Jr. 
William E. Glynn 
John F. Seaman 
William FP, Sullivan, Sr. 
Charles A. Page 
John J. Powers 
Robert L. Jones, Jr. 
William I. Lawler 
Raymond M. Caddigan 
Angelo C, Marotta 
Charles A. Palmer 
Charles KR. McCarthy 
Paul J. Duggan 

John J. MacNeil 
James F. McSheffrey 
James A. Vaughan 
Martin J. McDonough 
Louis F. Stevens 
Wendell I. Hawe 
William V. Connolly 
Robert C. Devin 
Angelo A. Ritz 
Robert P. Brennan 
Charles J. MacDonald 
Leslie J. Tracey 
James F. Hoar 
George J. Zinck 
Marion E. O'Leary 
Alphonse J. McDonald 
John F. Lynch 

Louis H. Leverone 
Ignatius W. Adomunes 
Edward W. MeFadden 
Joseph W. Conway 
Edward J. Carroll 
Alexander MacDonald 
Alfred L. Pach 
Hubert G. Cunniffe 
John P. Keaney 

John E, Hurd 
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Marching to Memorial Mass 


EL EMPLOYES MEMORIAL MASS 


In memory of their deceased fellow 
workers, approximately 2,200 employes 
of the railway received Holy Communion 
at a memorial Mass offered at the Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross on Sunday, May 
20,-in the sixth annual observance of the 
solemn and impressive ceremony. 

Celebrant of the Mass was the Rev. 
William J. Daly and assisting in the ad- 
ministration of Communion was the 
Chaplain of the organization, Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing. The sermon was de- 
livered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas E. Rey- 
nolds. | 

After the service those attending 
marched to Mechanics Building, where a 
breakfast was served. Among _ those 
marching were Archbishop Cushing, Trus- 
tees Ernest A. Johnson, Henry J. Smith, 
Patrick J. Welsh and William P. Joy; Ed- 
ward Dana, president and general man- 
ager; John H.° Moran, executive vice- 
president and treasurer; Willis B. Dow- 
ney, general counsel; C. A. McCarron, 
general attorney; M. H. Cullen, general 
auditor; T. A. Dunbar, comptroller; John 
J. Carey, president and Charles F. Cahill, 
business agent, respectively of Local 589, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employes 
of America. 

The Archbishop, addressing the gather- 
ing, stressed the value of co-operation be- 
tween the employes and management for 
their common good and for the welfare 
of the community which they jointly 
serve. He was warmly applauded. 


An interesting recital of his experiences 
as a prisoner in a Japanese internment 
camp was given by Major John J. Dugan, 
a returned Jesuit chaplain. 

A special table in the hall was reserved 
for the 19 Gold Star mothers of the 1023 
employees who have joined the colors. 
Noticeable in the filled hall were wives, 
parents and friends of the employees join- 
ing in the event. In the group at the head 
table was Andrew Owens, North Point 
car operator, who lost a leg on the Euro- 
pean front. 

Music for the parade was furnished by 
bands from the parishes of the Holy 
Name, St. Ambrose and St. Brendan, as 
well as from the House of the Angel 
Guardian. The latter also contributed 
spirited selections at the breakfast. Colors 
were displayed by the Lt. Norman Prince 
and Boston Carmen’s Post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Thomas F. Dolan of the Reservoir sta- 
tion was chairman of committee on ar- 
rangements, Charles Dixon of the same 
station was treasurer, and Miss Mary F. 
Rielley of the inspection department was 
recording secretary. 

The chief marshall of the parade was 
James Owens of the Somerville garage, 
assisted by Arthur Reilly and William F. 
J. Mahoney. The officer of the day was 
R. B. Mattair and the commander of the 
first division was Harold A. MacEwan. 
Other officers were William Robertson, 
Cornelius H. Reese, Patrick Ridge and 


John McCarron. 
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OUR MEN ARE FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 


On the Fourth day of July in each year, 
we Americans celebrate the anniversary of 
the Independence of our Country. It was 
on July Fourth, 1776, that our Nation’s 
Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the Continental Congress at Philadel- 
phia. It was signed by men whose names 
have become immortal in our history and 
whose determination and courage con- 
tributed dramatically to make possible the 
free nation in which Americans have 
lived since that historic date. The leading 
signature was that of John Hancock, 
President of the Continental Congress. So 
it is that in no State of the Union is there 
a closer link to the foundation of our Re- 
public than the one with our own Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. John Han- 
cock’s house used to stand on Beacon 
Street just adjoining the State House 
grounds. That mansion is no more, but 
the mansion of freedom which it symbo- 
lized stands and will stand forever so long 
as men are willing to make sacrifices for 
its endurance. 


A thought of these historic matters 
should come to all Americans with par- 
ticular force in this year of 1945. It is per- 
tinent that we of the Boston Elevated 
Railway should turn our thoughts not 
only to the specific events of 1776, but to 
what they mean now. When the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence fixed 
their signatures to that document, they 
stated in clear terms their reasons for do- 
ing so and the reasons justifying and com- 
pelling the Declaration itself and, at the 
conclusion of the summary of causes and 
reasons, they placed these words:—‘“And 
for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor.” 


At the beginning of the Declaration, it 
was set forth that, ““We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed bv their 
Creator with certain inalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness.” Truths for which 
courageous men pledged their lives, their 
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fortunes and their sacred honor depend 
for their vitality and effectiveness upon 
the courage and patriotism of all genera- 
tions of free men. 


We are now part way through the most 
devastating war in the history of the 
world. The Allied Nations have van- 
quished all the enemies of freedom except- 
ing that strange and appalling force which 
is Japan. Contributing to the success in 
Europe and Africa, members of the Bos- 
ton Elevated family have done their great 
share and have done it well. So it is that 
on this Independence Day anniversary, we 
can, for the first time since the beginning 
of ae World War II, give thanks for 
victories won. Yet, we know the prob- 
lems and difficulties ahead. We are told 
by those who should know that the war 
against Japan will be hard. Therefore, 
we have it soberly in mind that those of | 
this Elevated family who are in the armed 
forces still face peril and sacrifice. 


All those concerned with the operation 
of this transportation company greet this 
July Fourth in a more encouraged frame 
of mind than was possible one year ago. 
Difficult as are the days ahead and how- 
ever much sorrow there may be in them, 
we now look forward with confidence to 
complete, ultimate victory, and, when 
that day has come, those of the Elevated 
family who have been scattered through- 
out the world in the armed services will 
turn their faces homeward and once again 
we shall be united in fact, as we have al- 
ways been united in spirit. 





LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


This department really needs no introduction. For here the boys speak for them- 
selves in letters that have the newsy, natural flavor of a personal, face-to-face talk-fest. 
Let’s make our letters to them equally chock full of interest and entertainment. 
And while we're concentrating on quality, let’s not forget that in this particular instance 
quantity is just as important. Maybe even more so. For the surest cure for battle-front 


blues is still a letter from home—every day. 


Tuesday, April 10, 1945 
Somewhere in the Pacific 
Mr. Dana, 
Dear Sir: 

Just a word from one of your em- 
ployees to let you know that I am well 
and thinking of you and all my friends 
in the company. It is now almost two 
years since I have been in the Navy and 
you start to wonder how much longer it 
will be. I am on an island in one of the 
Mariana group but of course I can’t say 
which one. I can say this though, I have 
never seen it rain so hard in such a small 
space of time before in my life. I used to 
complain when we had a rain storm and 
I had to put down sawdust but after be- 
ing out here I won’t complain anymore 
(smile). If you have never seen your 
shoes and clothes float out of your tent and 
slept in a wet cot then pray that you don’t. 
Of course when the sun comes out it drys 
right up. I have tried to think what Sum- 
mer Street Station would look like after 
one of these rains. In the dry season it is 
beautiful with the temperature hitting 
from 105 in the shade to 154 in the sun. 
The natives here are very nice and the 
girls are very pretty but you only see them 
from a distance as their village is out of 
bounds. We have movies and boxing and 


a U.S. O. show some times so it isn’t too 
bad. I will be stationed here for quite a 
while but hope when I get back that I 
won't be too old to pass my test for a 
guard’s job. That is one thing I would 
like to do after this war is over. I would 
like to receive a Co-operation here if pos- 
sible to see what is going on| in the com- 
pany. Another one of the employees is 
here on this island but just what part I 
don’t know as we separated upon landing. 
His name was DeLucca, I think he was 
in the Maintenance Department. 

Well, will close with best regards to 
all of mv friends. I remain 

Philip Earl Holmes, Std 3/c 
U.S.N. Air Base No. 943 | 
c/o F.P.O. San Francisco, Calif. 
Box 12 
— * — 
Germany 
April 2, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

It 1s quite some time now since I wrote 
to you last and the reason is that I have 
been so busy and on the move lately that 
I haven’t had the time. Since I left Eng- 
land a few weeks ago I have been through 
France, Belgium and now Germany and 
we are heading for Berlin and final vic- 
tory. I cannot tell much of the German 
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cities as most of them that I have seen 
have been pretty well blown to hell. A 
person couldn’t believe the damage we 
have inflicted on these said places unless 
he had seen them himself. It should bring 
home to the German nation as a whole 
that no nation can try to conquer or de- 
stroy the world. While in France I did 
not have the opportunity to see their sys- 
tem of transportation. But what I saw 
while in England was much inferior to 
ours. At the present time we sleep while 


off duty in what was one time a German — 


Mansion and before us was occupied by 
a group of German Officers and men. 
When we first got here a few days ago 
we found a Nazi flag and all of the men 
wiped their muddy feet on it. It has been 
a long time now since I saw Boston last 
and I trust that all is well with the Ele- 
vated and its Associates family. I trust 
that you and yours had a nice Easter. I 
know that I sure would have liked to have 
been at home and had the pleasure of 
eating my Easter Ham with my wife and 
family in the good old New England 
style. I occasionally hear from some of 
the different men who worked with me 
and now are wearing the Olive Drab of 
the Army or the Blue of the Navy. I al- 
ways enjoy very much receiving my copy 
of “Co-operation” as in that way I know 
what is going on back in the Hub and 
from the statistics I have read the Boston 
El] is doing a terrific job and doing it well 
in transporting all the people about in 
these war times. From the letters I’ve had 
from home I found out about the Old 
Time Winter you folks have suffered at 
home. As I write this letter in my opin- 
ion the war is getting shorter and shorter. 
Let us hope that when peace does come 
it shall be a lasting one so that my sons 
and those who serve with me won't have 
to do the job over again in about twenty 
years or so. So from this land that is so 
torn with death and destruction T send my 
best regards and wishes to all those who 
carry on at home and I too hope to once 
again serve the people of Boston as an em- 
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ployee of the El when the war clouds pass 
away and once more the world shall live 
in peace, 

Sincerely yours, 

Pfc. A. R. Cogswell, 31232770 

Battery A 660th F. A. Bn. 

A.P.O, 230—c/o Postmaster 

New York, N. Y. 

— * anced 
April 20, 1945 

Somewhere in New Guinea 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Just a few lines to let you know what 
has been going on down here in the 
Jungles of New Guinea. Quite a bit has 
happened since I last wrote you. Our en- 
tire outfit was transferred to the Engin- 
eering Corps from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Can’t tell you much about the why 
and wherefore but we have a specific task 
to perform and when it has been com- 
pleted we will be returned to the Ord- 
nance Department to carry on as we had 
been trained. 

Right now while we are awaiting our 
new assignment I am in charge of oper- 
ating a Battalion Motor Pool consisting 
of 50 Vehicles of all types mostly 2% ton 
G.M.C. Cargo Trucks, with a few Jeeps 
and other light vehicles thrown in to make 
up the 50. We have a 1o-ton Wrecker for 
a Maintenance Vehicle and you can be 
sure it isn’t sitting around idle long. Not 
with this combination of New Guinea 
Rain and Mud. I imagine my troubles 
are very similar to yours back home (on 
a much smaller scale of course) mostly 
spare parts or lack of them and tires. 
These roads down here are really rough 
on tires. But I have a great bunch of 
boys working for me and what we lack 
they use their ingenuity and make. You 
ought to see some of the contraptions they 
have especially in the way of tools. A 
real credit to the American Mechanical 
Mind. When things get real bad I sit and 
dream about the Stock Room at Everett 
Shops and the equipment and wish like 
the devil the El had a line working over 
here in New Guinea. 





Just the other day we were all shocked 
to hear of the death of our beloved Pres- 
ident. Our first reaction was what is go- 
ing to happen to the U. S. now and then 
almost unanimously the boys had the 
greatest confidence in Mr. Truman to car- 
ry on and we really believe all of us over 
here and you folks back home will get 
behind him and we'll all pull together and 
wind this mess up in the near future. 

We have a fairly large unit, Mr. Dana, 
and being Ordnance Troops a lot of our 
men have come from big Corporations but 
I take pride in the Boston El as the only 
one that takes the time to drop us a per- 
sonal line and send the Co-op. Publica- 
tion to its men regularly both in the States 
and Overseas. It really gives you a grand 
feeling to know that you are all waiting 
for us to come back to work and_ have 
not forgotten us while we are away. 


The El’s record for Blood Donations, 
buying War Bonds, and making contri- 
butions to Red Cross, U.S.O., etc., speaks 
for itself and I’m sure all the other mem- 
bers of the El in the service are as proud 
of you as I am. 


We don’t have much in the way of en- 
tertainment in this section being so far 
from civilization. The movies are our 
main source and I must say we get the 
very best the Motion Picture Industry has 
to offer. They really deserve a lot of cre- 
dit. We also see a few U.S.O. Shows 
every now and then but for the real tops 
in entertainment you can’t beat the local 
“GI Show.” The amount of talent you can 
dig up between a couple of outfits is real- 
ly amazing and with the WAC’s nearby 
we even have the feminine touch (in 


slacks)! 


Oh yes, getting back to “Co-operation” 
I would appreciate it if you would refer 
my change of address to the proper per- 
son so I will be sure to continue to re- 
ceive it. Not only does it contain news 
about home and the boys all over the 
world but also a lot of valuable informa- 
tion. Why just recently I compiled a 
Memo on Care and Preservation of Tires 


Volume 24, No. 3 


from the article in the November Issue 
and most of the rules contained therein 
were taken directly from Co-operation. So 
you see even in our Publications the El 
is doing something to shorten the war. 
Well I must close now but before I do 

let me say thanks again for your very nice 
letters and Co-operation. Keep up the 
good work donating blood and buying 
more Bonds. Those are the things that 
really help and keep all those Defense 
Workers rolling along to their jobs as 
only the El can. If any of the El family 
care to drop me a line [ll be real grate- 
ful. Just head it— 

rst Lt. Paul R. Collins, 01555807 

Co. D 1760th Eng. S.S. Bn. 

A.P.O. No. 503—c/o Postmaster 


San Francisco, California 
xe >: aoe 


April 18, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Having just received the March issue of 
Co-op. I remembered I have not been writ- 
ing my letters as I should. I’m now at the 
home of the cable car, where they tell you 
to “hang on” as they round a corner. 


I’ve been giving most of my spare time 
as mail orderly, as the ship does not have 
enough of a crew to rate a mail clerk. The 
mail clerk is specially rated as mailman 
but an orderly can be most any thing from 
a seaman to a chief. I’ve been lucky so 
far, I’ve not been sea-sick but there have 
been times when it was hard to convince 
my stomach as an L.S.M. is no respector 
of timid bellys. I have not seen action in 
a war zone as yet but by the time the 
schools are closed for the summer I should 
be somewhere near the Philippines. 


As I am a radarman and the gear we 
have on our ship happens to be very good 
I like to sort of brag about it. In case you 
do not already know about this, one of the 
few non-military facts about radar I can 
tell you is that it can find a rain cloud, or 
a sea gull along with other objects such 
as the enemy. We in the “Alligator” 
corps also maintain and repair our own 
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gear along with operating it. I like it a 
lot. 

Now, I’ve been visiting all the trans- 
portation companies in the cities [’ve vis- 
ited. Down the east coast and up the 
west coast. The Key system in Oakland, 
California has the nicest trains which 
could be run in our Ashmont-Harvard 
tunnel, I’ve had the chance to ride in. 
They cross the Oakland Bay bridge into 
Frisco. Most of these western cities em- 
ploy women both as operators and con- 
ductors. From reports I’ve gotten they do 
not last as long as the male employees— 
but on the whole are just as good. The 
Market Street Railway and the Cable cars 
in Frisco are in a class of their own. I 
receive the Boston Herald very often from 
the mother of one of my buddies. He was 
in the initial army landing on the “Canal” 
and now he is in Germany. I really en- 
joyed the Co-op at home and even more 
so aboard ship. I saw my dad’s pension no- 
tice in this month’s, (March) issue. They 
have the same trouble in San Diego, Los 
Angeles and Frisco as they have in Bos- 
ton. Heavy passenger traffic and equip- 
ment wearing out. 

My rate now is Radarman 3/c and I 
hope to improve that. 

Sincerely, 
Joseph P. Carmody, Rdm 3/c 
IGsSiS a5 IMs a8o6 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, California 
— * a 
France 
April 26, 1945 
Dear Friends: 

I cannot recall the date of my last let- 
ter. I cannot recall whether I apprecia- 
tively acknowledged your Christmas kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness. Well, I know 
you people can picture a “G.I.’s” situation 
over here. He has no desk nor a “Pend- 
ing File.” About all he has is on his back 
and even there not many changes are 
made. Well the war news is good, isn’t 
it? Maybe it will be over soon and like 
you I shall be concerned about the conser- 
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vation for car tickets over a 30-day period. 
They were the good old days. They can’t 


come soon enough for me. 


The buses I saw in Paris certainly do 
not resemble our buses in the Hub. You 
know, Forrest, I feel about our Boston 
transportation the same way I feel about 
my Division. “There is none better.” 


I realize that the personnel of the office 
has undergone many changes since I left 
but I still feel that I know you all. You 
have been so kind and nice to me and I 
am always mindful of it. While I am in 
France, yet my outfit is many miles dis- 
tant. I am in a hospital in Paris disposing 
of that affliction called “Yellow Jaundice.” 
I am so unfamiliar with the ordeal, I do 
not even know whether my spelling is cor- 
rect. I may get an opportunity to visit 
Paris. Frankly, I would prefer to visit 
Boston, I have seen the French and Ger- 
man girls but give me the Boston girls 
any day. Of course that is merely a figure 
of speech because I have selected a Water- 
town lass. I can imagine that you people 
are pretty busy on priorities ard the like. 
Yet according to Co-operation you have 
unusual success in securing materials and 
equipment. Many times it may aggravate 
you people to have to give so much money 
to Uncle Sam but if you could be over 
here and see what Uncle Sam has, you 
would not deny him one cent. An Ameri- 
can soldier experiences much pride and 
joy in his country and its possessions. I[ 
know when I return I shall gladly pay my 
share. Well, friends, if any of you ever 
get an opportunity to write, this “G.I.” 
would love to get a letter. I have many 
memories in what used to be “Rm. 731” 
and I hope to return and recall them 
more distinctly in the not too distant fu- 
ture. Again I express my appreciation and 
trust you will understand my tardiness. 


Gratefully, 


Set. E. J. Armstrong, 310311461 
Co. K-358 

A.P.O. go—c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York 





EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 


Corporal Joseph W. 
Reardon is overseas 
with the. Army En- 
gineers. A former 
operator on the El, 
he went into the ser- 
vice in August 1943. 


Warren F. Daley is 
machinist’s mate 1/c 
with the Navy Sea- 
bees and is stationed 
in Oahu. He left his 
job as operator on 
the El to go into the 
service in July 1942. 


Former  groundman 
William E. Connors 
is a seaman 2/c with 
the 36th Spec. Bn. 
Bat. A.G.R.B. and is 
stationed at present 
in Port Hueneme, 
California He went 
into the service in 
November 1944. 


Ist Lieut. Joseph J. 
Morrisroe has _ been 
stationed in England 
with the 95th Bom- 
bardment Group of 
the 8th Air Force. 
He was an operator 
with the El until he 
entered the _ service 
in March 1943. 


Corporal Joseph V. 
Wieners is with the 
Army - Engineers 
somewhere in France. 
Before he entered the 
service in April 1944, 
he was a timekeeper. 


George 'O. Whittier 
is a seaman 1/c with 
the Navy, serving in 
the Pacific area. He 
was a car cleaner un- 
til the time he en- 
tered the service in 


July 1942. 


Former operator Wil- 
liam J. Marshall, Jr. 
is now stationed at 
Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, where he 
is in the 8th Train- 
ing Bn. Infantry 
Rgt., F.M.F. of the 
Marine Corps. He en- 
tered the service in 
December 1944. 


James A. Vaughan is 
a seaman 2/c and 
stationed at Sampson, 
New York, Up to the 
time he entered the 
service in February of 
this year, he was an 
operator. 


esses 100 
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TO BE A GOOD SOLDIER—CIVILIAN STYLE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
GIVE YOUR BLOOD TO THE -REDRGERGSs 
STAY ON YOUR WAR JOB 





BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


The day for which we were all pray- 
ing — V-J Day — has come and gone. 


We of the Elevated family joined 
in the nation-wide thanksgiving to God 
that at long last peace had come again on 
earth. 


To the mothers and fathers, wives, 
brothers and sisters of the 21 former em- 
ployees of the “EI” who gave their lives 

(Bachrach) in the armed services of our Country, I 
can only express the sympathy that we all feel for their loss. 
Those who have lost loved ones have the consolation of know- 
ing that these men died so that the people of this Country might 
live and enjoy the kind of life they want, so that this Country and 
all that it stands for, and has stood for, might continue its for- 
ward course. 





We trust that those of the El Family who were injured 
while in the services will quickly recover. 


To the 1046 men and women of the Elevated Family who 
served in the armed forces, at home and abroad, we wish to ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks for the part which they took in the tre- 
mendous task of winning the war. We hope for their speedy re- 
turn home, and we will go “‘all-out” to give them a warm-hearted 
welcome. 


To those of the El family who stayed at home and worked 
at their jobs of carrying on wartime transportation under extreme- 
ly trying conditions, we wish also to express appreciation for their 
material and important contribution to the winning of the war. 


In the same spirit which won the war, let us all, whether 
home front workers or veterans returning to their jobs here, re- 
solve to furnish the best possible transportation service to the rid- 
ing public of Greater Boston—our peacetime job. 


Eis me 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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VENTILATING AND RIDING QUALITIES OF PCC CARS 
BEING STUDIED——CHANGES IN SIGHT 


The street railway industry is still on 
the job improving the best trolley car 
that has yet been produced—namely, the 
Peat tbes ll hasr75.PCC cars on 
hand and a balance of 96 still on order. 
Delivery of these is expected within this 
year. 

A great many of these cars are in use in 
cities throughout the United States and 
they have been well received everywhere 
by the riders. Prospects are that in the 
years to come a good many more cars will 
be manufactured and sold to the larger op- 
erating companies. 

The car is named after the committee 
that designed it—the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee. It was developed after 
several years of intensive research at an 
expenditure of about $750,000. The PCC 
Advisory Committee, made up of equip- 
ment engineers from. the companies over- 
ating PCC cars, has been trying to im- 
prove the car ever since it was first pro- 
duced. This Committee has made a num- 
ber of important changes, which have 
definitely improved the car. 

For some time, the Committee has been 
working on two important research prob- 
lems. One—how to improve the ventila- 
tion of the car; two—how to minimize the 
swaying motion of the car and still retain 
its easy riding qualities. 


Testing for Better Ventilation 


As originally designed, the car was 
equipped with an air duct system which 
drew air from the interior of the car 
above the advertising card racks. The 


ducts brought this air to a compartment 


underneath the car where the air was 
blown over the motor resistors. In the 
summertime it was exhausted underneath 
the car. In the winter-time, heated by the 
motor resistors, it was blown back into the 
car through another system of air ducts 
just above the floor line. Fresh air was 
taken in through a ventilator on the roof. 
In the summer, this air was introduced 
directly into the body of the car and in the 
winter, it was mixed with the heated air. 


All of the original attempts to improve 
the ventilation were to increase the vol- 
ume of the air handled by the duct sys- 
tem. Over a period of a few years, the 
volume of air so handled was increased, 
but the ventilation was still unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Two years ago, a new attack on the 
problem was made by several of the op- 
erating companies, one of which was the 
El. All of the companies engaged with 
the problem were trying out the idea of 
forcing the air into the car, instead of de- 
pending on the exhaust system for ventila- 
tion. ‘Two general schemes were tried. 
One scheme was to install a large blower 
on the roof at the front of the car and 
connecting this blower by a duct built on 
top of the roof to slots in the head-lining 
of the car. The other general scheme was 
to install individual fans, each bringing 
in a large volume of air, instead of using 
a duct system. The first method was 
abandoned after several months of testing 
because it was impossible to get ducts of 
sufficient cross sectional area to bring in 
the volume of air required. 
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THE PCC CAR—BUILT FOR MORE PLEASANT RIDING 


an 














VENTILATING AND RIDING 
QUALITIES 


(Continued from Page 67) 
El Experiments with Car No. 3017 


From the start of its research, the El 
has experimented with individual fans in- 
stalled in the ceiling of the car. These 
fans drew fresh air from the outside and 
blew it directly into the car. Each of the 
first fans installed—there were three—had 
a capacity of 2000 cubic feet of air or a 
total capacity of 600 cubic feet per min- 
ute. They were installed in PCC car No. 
3017. The first tests, made in June, 1944, 
indicated that the idea could be improved 
in practice if sufficient volume and veloc- 
ity of air could be obtained. 


Originally, it had been planned to force 
enough air into the car to maintain the 
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temperature inside the car at no higher 
level than the temperature outside, and 
to make an adequate number of fresh air 
changes per minute. Experiments with 
differently shaped air deflectors controlling 
the direction of the incoming air showed 
that if the air in the car could be stirred 
up so that the riders felt a breeze, then 
this livelier air would evaporate moisture 
more quickly and the passengers, there- 
fore, would be more comfortable. 


Passenger Survey 


Car No. 3017 was placed in passenger 
service on the Newton-Brighton-Water- 
town line. For a number of days, conduc- 
tors distributed questionnaire cards to the 
riders. The simple questions on these 
cards were designed to get a clear-cut an- 


swer to one question: Did the rider like 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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VENTILATING AND RIDING 
QUALITIES 
(Continued from Page 68) 
the new ventilating system and, if not, 
why not? The riders cooperated in this 
survey and willingly filled out the cards. 


This test showed that with tempera- 
tures of from 58° to 70° inside the car, 
about go percent. of the passengers said 
they liked the ventilation. The vast ma- 
jority of those who did not like it request- 
ed more air. As the temperature of the car 
increased above 70, the percentage of 
those who approved fell off markedly so 
that at 90°, only 4o percent. of the riders 
approved. This showed that we had to 
increase the volume of air at the higher 
temperatures, 


A new set of three fans was obtained 
which increased the volume of air being 
brought into the car. These fans each had 
a rated capacity of about 2500 cubic feet 
per minute or a total capacity of 7500 cu- 
bic feet per minute. Another series of pas- 
senger tests was made in August, 1944. 
With this second set of fans we got a go 
percent. favorable passenger response at 
7g inside the car, whereas with the orig- 
inal fans we were able to get a favorable 
response of go percent. only up to a temp- 
erature of 70 within the cars. The re- 
sults of this test indicated that we were 
on the right track but needed still more 
capacity. 


Last Test Successful 


During the past year, a local fan manu- 
facturer developed a new axial flow fan 
and a new design of air deflector. Three 
new fans were installed in Car No. 3017 
and tests have been run this year. When 
these latest fans are operating at top 
speed each of them has a rated capacity 
of 4000 cubic feet of air per minute, or a 
total capacity of 12,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, compared to a total capacity 
of 7600 cubic feet for the fans used in the 
second test, and 6000 cubic feet for the 
fans used in the first test. The last test 
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shows a practically uniform approval of go 
percent. of the riders voting through all 
ranges of temperature. This highly favor- 
able rider response thus indicates that the 
latest type of fan has met the require- 
ment for more fresh air in the car at the 
higher temperatures. 

The speed of the fans is thermostatic- 
ally controlled. As the set-up is now, fans 
start at 50 within the car and bring in 
4000 cubic feet of air. Then the amount 
of air brought in is progressively increased 
in seven steps to 12,000 cubic feet of air 
at a temperature of 86 within the car. 

The El experiment has been watched 
by other companies operating PCC cars. 
The company operating the local transit 
system in Washington, D. C., has in- 
stalled in one of its cars a set of fans iden- 
tical to those in Car No. 3017 and the 
company operating in Pittsburgh has built 
a new pilot post-war car in which similar 
fans supplied by a different manufactur- 
er have been installed. The last 25 PCC 
cars which the El now has on order will 
be of the so-called post-war design, and 
will have a ventilating system similar to 
that in Car No. 3017. 


Car Sway 


The PCC car was originally designed 
to eliminate vibration as much as possible, 
and to obtain a soft, easy, springy mo- 
tion. After a great deal of research, it 
was decided that rubber springs would 
give best results for both these objectives. 

With rubber springs, the vibration 
problem was practically solved, and the 
resulting car-body motion was easy but 
had considerable range in both vertical 
and horizontal movement. These move- 
ments were novel to the car-riding passen- 
gers who had become accustomed over 
the years to a hard, stiff, unyielding car. 
Many passengers, unaccustomed to these 
new movements, which might be de- 
scribed as “baby carriage” movements, do 
not like them. The problem now is to 
retain many of the easy-riding qualities 

(Continued on Page 74) 








BLUE CROSS REOPENING uo0b 


Many Boston Elevated employes have asked for another oppor- a 
tunity to join the Blue Cross, a non-profit voluntary plan for hospital ; ' 
: . . ee Wi} BE 

care. Blue Cross has extended its benefits many times and today it eer, 
covers all existing conditions for you and your family, p pays for 30 days 3 
qinar> 

in full each admission and half your bill for the next 30 days each ad- 94. 
mission, as many times as you or your wife or children are hospitalized, fee: 
Waiting periods for maternity benefits have been reduced to six months, Se 


Blue Cross pays your bill regardless of cost. Meonnt te 
At the present time, Massachusetts Blue Cross payments to the, hase.,j45y. 
pitals are in excess of $500,000 per month, and thousands of peopl¢ each,o5 5 
month are receiving its benefits. Pig eet nee 

This is the only plan backed by the hospitals. Your hospital, bills 
will be paid anywhere in the world. 

There is no red tape to Blue Cross. When you go to the’ a vd 
you simply present your identification card, and the hospital bills sPyiie? torn 
be sent to the Blue Cross. err9ee 0 

One out of ten goes to the hospital each year, and your. wives eng 
children will go three times as often as you yourself will. ‘dy ous 

Payments will be due monthly and will be deductéd Uae P your ae 
wages. The closing date for this enrollment will be Octol Jer’ 25) ogee AEDS 
and your cards must be in by this date. Membership will statt’'on ipsE. 2 10 
cember 1, 1945. 

Complete the enclosed card and return to your YyepardmaHt herd 


as soon as possible. 


OIV192 19M9e 
moc 


out-yinss92 send 
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CALLING ALL STREET CARS! 


Yes, that’s what we hope to be doing 
before very long, if the efforts of engineers 
turn out as successful as they've been so 
far. For the first-time anywhere on a 
street railway system, a test was made re- 
cently on this railway to determine wheth- 
er or not a one-way conversation could be 
carried on between a fixed point, namely, 
a carhouse, and a moving street car. 

The test was designed to discover a way 
whereby employes at a transportation of- 
fice can get in touch with an operator on 
a surface car so that they can let him 
know when there is a blockade somewhere 
along the line, explain how it happened, 
how long the delay will probably last, and 
what he can do or advise his passengers 
to do to meet the emergency. 

Street railway men have long dreamed 
of a practical way of talking to the men 
operating cars. The advantages of such 
communication are so obvious, we don’t 
even have to mention: them. Test results 
so far have been encouraging and we're 
doing everything we can to speed up re- 
search to a successful conclusion. 

First, though, we had better explain 
that this is not radio communication. 
Rather, what is proposed is the carrier 
current type of communication whereby, 
in effect, the voice is carried by electrical 
impulse over the existing trolley wire. It 
is not transmitted like radio by means of 
air waves. The Elevated would use its 
overhead trolley lines as the main means 
of communication with the rails of the 
system forming the ground. 


Future Tests Planned 


Preliminary tests in the Watertown dis- 
trict turned out so well that further test- 
ing seems indicated. As a result, trans- 
mitting equipment will shortly be in- 
stalled in the Watertown Lobby Office 
and messages will be sent to a PCC car 
equipped with a receiver and operating 
on the Watertown-Park street line in pas- 
senger service. | 

During future tests, messages will orig- 
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inate in the Watertown Lobby Office. A 
microphone having a transmitter of the 
frequency modulation type—the so-called 
F. M. type about which so much has been 
written—will be installed with the trans- 
mitter output connected directly to the rail 
circuit and through a coupling device con- 
nected to the trolley circuit. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the circuit ar- 
rangements of apparatus and signal cir- 
cuits. For simplicity, power supply cir- 
cuits are not shown. 


A speaker and an F. M. type receiver 
are to be installed in a PCC car, connected 
to the rails through the car wheels, and 
through a coupling device to the over- 
head trolley wire by means of the trolley 
shoe. The receiver will obtain its power 
from the car battery. 


In order to send a message to the PCC 
car, all you do is press a button and speak 
into a conventional microphone. The 
sound is picked up by the microphone 
which changes the sound vibrations into 
electrical currents. These currents are am- 
plified and fed into the trolley system, 
then picked up by trolley shoe and fed 
into receiver of the car. It is this receiver 
which changes them into the voice heard 
on the loud-speaker. The receiver and 
loud speaker operate like a home broad- 
cast receiver, the receiver being perman- 
ently tuned to the carrier signal. 

The speaker in the car will probably be 
located over the head of the operator, al- 
though the best position for it has not yet 
been determined. The message will come 
through the loud speaker and be heard 
by the operator in the front end of the 
car. 


No Interference With Home Radios 


This proposed system will interfere in 
no way with home receiving sets along 
trolley lines because the frequency used 
is extremely low compared to the fre- 
quency used in commercial broadcasting. 
Incidentally, the power being used for 
transmission of messages is low, too. Con- 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC ON A HUGE SCALE 


The electric railway, bus and trackless trolley lines of the United States 
carried a very heavy burden under war time conditions. The revenue pas- 
sengers carried amount to 142 times the entire population of the United States. 

A comparison with the passenger traffic of the Class 1 steam railroads is 
interesting. The railroads, of course, have as one of their most vital tasks the 
transportation of raw materials and merchandise freight. 


1944 Calendar Year 


Passenger Transportation Lines 


Class 1 Railroads 


18,735,400,000 
913,328,374 





VENTILATING AND RIDING 
QUALITIES 


(Continued from Page 70) 


of the car but to limit the range of the 
movements. This is, of course, a compro- 
mise, and it means that some vibration is 
re-introduced because vibration accom- 


panies hard riding and snubbing. 
“Snubbing the Bounce” 


The wider range movements of the 
original design have been increased dur- 
ing the war because rubber springs had 
to be eliminated when rubber became 
scarce. Coil springs had to be substituted 
and their use results in a_ relatively 
“bouncy” ride. Attempts have been made 
to remedy this characteristic by using sevy- 
eral designs of hydraulic shock absorbers, 
but results have not been satisfactory. 


Recently, however, a snubber, built 
around the idea of a rubber friction block, 
has been designed and tried out by a num- 
ber of companies operating PCC cars. 
This snubbing device allows free motion 
of the car body, both vertically and trans- 
versely, when the movement is limited, 
but it introduces friction which cushions 
the movement at the point when _ the 
movement becomes excessive. By using 
this type of snubber, the extent of the 
movements can be controlled, and the pas- 
sengers who object to a wide range of 
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movements can be satisfied. The proper 
use of this device will not seriously detract 
from the easy-riding qualities of the car, 
nor does it introduce appreciable vibra- 
tion. 


One car has been equipped and run for 
several months with this snubbing device. 
And the shops are now manufacturing 
equipment for 75 more cars in order to 
provide for a more comprehensive test. 


CALLING ALL STREET CARS! 
(Continued from Page 72) 


sequently, there is a minimum of radia- 
tion. 

As is generally known, F. M. is now 
used to a limited extent for broadcasts to 
minimize static, whether atmospheric or 
man-made. In the same way F. M. in the 
proposed carrier current communication 
system will keep down to a minimum the 
trolley circuit noises sounding in the sig- 
nal received by the car. 


In short, if tests are successful, this sys- 
tem of carrier current communication will 
enable the railway to establish a new 
means of communication which will not 
interfere with household radio sets along 
the trolley lines. And F. M. will guar- 
antee that reception will be absolutely 
clear. 
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My -In the Service 





wv 
ete eee 
Date of Leaving Company 
Service’ to Enter the 
Military Serv:ce 
IGNATIUS W. ADOMUNES, Operator—U. S. Army 3-31-45 
GEORGE H. ANDERSON, Operator—U. S. Army 7-10-45 
ARTHUR F. BOWIE, Motorman—vU, S. Army 6-9-45 
ROBERT P. BRENNAN, Machinist—Merchant Marine 3-10-45 
CORNELIUS T. BRESNAHAN, Car Cleaner—U. S. Army 6-23-45 
EDWARD J. CARROLL, Wireman—vU. S. Army 4-10-45 
EDWARD W. CHAPPELL, Guard, RTL—U. S. Army 6-7-45 
ALFRED G. COFFEY, Operator—U. S. Army 6-16-45 
JAMES F. COLGAN, Starter, RTL—U. S. Army 5-11-45 
JOSEPH W. CONWAY, Operator—U. S. Army 4-7-45 
PAUL C. CUTLIFFE, Operator—U, S. Army 6-23-45 
ROBERT C. DEVIN, Inspector—U. S. Army 3-7-45 
ANTHONY DiNANNO, Operator—U. S. Army 6-1-45 
JAMES P. DONAHUE, Operator—U. S. Army 5-4-45 
PAUL J. DUGGAN, Laborer—U. S. Army 2-3-45 
FRANCIS G. GLENN, Operator—U. S.. Army 7-5-45 
WENDELL I. HAWE, Electrical Worker—U. S. Army 2-27-45 
ARTHUR HERSON, Operator—uU. S. Army 6-30-45 
JAMES F. HOAR, Machine Repairman—U, S. Army 3-2-45 
LOUIS H. LEVERONE, Operator—U, S. Army 3-31-45 
JOHN F. LYNCH, Operator—U: S. Army 3-29-45 
ALEXANDER MacDONALD, Operator—U. S. Army . 4-13-45 
CHARLES J. MacDONALD, Operator—U. S. Army 3-10-45 
JOHN J. MacNEIL, Operator—U. S. Army 2-11-45 
CHARLES R. McCARTHY, Laborer—U, S. Army II-3-45 
ALPHONSE J. McDONALD, Operator—U. S. Army 3-28-45 
MARTIN J. McDONOUGH, Laborer—U. S. Army 2-24-45 
EDWARD W. McFADDEN, Carhouse Repairman—U. S. Army = 4-3-45 
JAMES F. McSHEFFREY, Operator—U. S. Army 2-17-45 
JERRY M. MARIA, Operator—U, S. Army 7-14-45 
CHARLES MAZZOLA, Carhouse Repairman—vU. S. Army 7-14-45 
MARION E. O’LEARY Nurse—U. S. Army 3-23-45 
ALFRED L. PACH, Carhouse Repairman—U. S. Army 4-21-45 
WARREN C. REES, Messenger—U. S. Navy 6-2-45 
ANGELO A. RITZ, Operator—U,. S. Army 3-9-45 
MATTHEW F. RYAN, Operator—U. S. Army 6-8-45 
JOSEPH L. SASSO, Operator—U. S. Army 6-16-45 
BERNARD T. SPELLMAN, Operator—U. S. Army 6-23-45 
LOUIS F. STEVENS, Operator—U. S. Army 2-24-45 
WILLIAM E. TOBIN, Operator—U. S. Army 6-23-45 
LESLIE J. TRACEY, Laborer—U. S. Army 3-10-45 
JAMES A. VAUGHAN, Operator—U. S. Army 2-17-45 
GEORGE J. ZINCK, Operator—U,. S. Army 3-17-45 
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L£verert Shops 
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SUT SACE 
Cor HOUses 322 








Automotive 
D/V/s/or? 239 


1254 
RS.ES. 


Power Houses 
203 











Head Linesmen, 
Linesi(nen, Wiremen 
/43 









473 


As of July 1/945 


Chart for entire railway in upper leff shows officia/s on the monthly payroll 
separolrely. These officials are included inthe deparimental charts. 


If you feel you’d be going around in circles trying to figure out how many people 
work in which department of the El—we suggest you try going around these circles. 
They’re designed to simplify those complex figures as much as possible. The first 
circle gives the general picture of the entire El. The other circles show the main de- 
partments—Transportation, Rolling Stock & Shops, Maintenance, Power, and Gen- 


eral Offices—and their subdivisions. 
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Other Crafts Amalgamated 
6% 579 


46.5/. 


3960 /245 
TRANSPORTATION PRS.&S:. 


Amalgamated 
. 589 






55.4% 
Orher Cra77s 
26 - 2.4% 
/ Union 
Orher Cror7rs 
Building Trades 353 
36 7-°34.5% F444 
/4-UN/ONNS 5 Unions 
/O64 460 
MAINTENANCE POWER 
As Of UUlY 11945 


Union membership of El employes is shown in the chart above. The first circle 
represents total figures for the divisions of the entire railway. The succeeding circles 
break down these divisions into the various departments. Amalgamated, for instance, 
shows a total of 5,135 in the first circle. In the other circles this figure breaks 
down into 86 in the General Offices, 3,847 in Transportation, 579 in R.S.&S., 589 in 
Maintenance, 34 in Power. Total figures and percentages showig the number of 
members in each union or craft are also given. 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


RECOVERS WALLET 
It had been my misfortune to lose my 
wallet containing money and_ valuable 
passes and papers. I received a card to 
appear at the Albany St. Yards to iden- 
tify myself and the article found. When 
I recovered my wallet I found everything 
intact. Thank you for the honesty and 

cooperation of your organization. 


HANDLES CAR PERFECTLY 

“The other day I rode down the Hunt- 
ington Avenue line in one of the old cars, 
It was a stormy day, aisles were crammed 
with standees. I noticed that the car was 
being very expertly driven. It can’t be 
easy to handle this older equipment, 
but both the brakes and the power were 
being carefully and skillfully applied. I 
rode all the way to Park street without 
holding on to anything and at no time 
was thrown off balance. He was doing a 
good job.” 

Se *x RAs 
CLANG, CLANG, CLANG 

While motormen and bus drivers are in 
the news, not always favorably, a little 
tilting of the balance for the Elevated’s 
charioteers might be in order. 

We would say, at a rough estimate, 
that day in and day out nine Boston Ele- 
vated vehicles out of ten are crowded be- 
yond normal capacity. That places a con- 
stant strain on the operators, who drive, 
make change, give directions, open and 
shut doors in a way to baffle anyone but 
a short order cook. 

Yet the overwhelming majority of them 
do it with easy indifference and undeviat- 
ing good nature. We take such things 
for granted but taking good things 
for granted is about as high a tribute as 
one can pay to a fellow-mortal. 
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Knocks . . - 


WHERE’S THE DRIVER 


“Seven boys paid no fare on the bus this 
morning. The operator was having a cup 
of coffee in a lunch cart. This is a fre- 
quent occurrence when buses are left with- 
out an attendant.” 


ee *x ae 
ALWAYS TIME FOR POLITENESS 


I see no reason for being humiliated and 
embarrassed on a local street car. I de- 
posited a nickel for the local ride and the 
operator asked me in a discourteous man- 
ner for another nickel. Before I had time 
to open my pocketbook he referred to me 
in a loud tone of voice as being ‘stupid’ for 
having to be reminded of the other n‘ckel. 
From that time until I left the car he di- 
rected remarks at me so that every pas 
senger eyed me with curiosity. No mat- 
ter how rushed a person may be there is 
always time for politeness and surely the 
aforementioned incident was no occasion 
for such an outbreak. 


— + —— 


LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER 


“Leaving the stop the motorman was in 
such a hurry that he shut the doors be- 
tween a young lady who had just stepped 
into the car and her escort who was just 
behind her and when told by the young 
lady what he had done and while the car 
was barely under way he made the reply 
‘That is just too bad—I can’t stop the car 
now. You will have to get off at the next 
stop and walk back.’ I, too, am an em- 
ployee of a public utility and my com- 
pany and, I presume, the Boston Elevated 
also, stresses good public relations. For 
this reason I am bringing this matter to 
your attention.” 





THANKS FOR A JOB WELL DONE 


In the letter printed below, Mr. Dana 
thanked the women conductors who had 
come to work for the railway during the 
wartime emergency. Eight women con- 
luctors have already been released because 
the war, the period for which they were 
employed, has ended. 


“As you have already been advised, the 
war time transportation service which you 
have performed must now come to an end, 
I want you to know, however, that the 
management appreciates your answering 
the call to take part in this service, which, 
until this war, had never been performed 
by women on this Railway. May I also 
add that the reaction that the management 
has received from the traveling public has 
been excellent and that the reputation 
which you and the others have gained has 
been a tribute to the manner in which 
you performed the work. 

“T trust that, notwithstanding the vicis- 
situdes of the service, you experienced sat- 
isfaction in adding your bit on the home 
front to keep a vital necessity functioning. 
May I express the hope that you will re- 
member this period through the years.” 


EL BLOOD DONORS KEEP IT UP? 

Even in the last weeks of the war, 
members of the El family did not let up 
on their contribution of blood. Since the 
publication of our June issue, twelve peo- 
ple have made visits to the Blood Donor 
Center. Their names—and the total num- 
ber of donations each has made—are 
listed below. 

Every member of the El who has given 
his blood at least once, if not more, has 
a right to feel that he has made one of 
the most truly personal contributions to 
victory it is possible to make. There must 
be particular satisfaction in knowing that 
you helped save a life, when killing and 
destruction was the order of the day. The 
El is proud of every one of you. 


News’ Notes 


No. of 


Donations 


TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


oO tat BC hud Dials (lyn Dye g hie £00 hore eee a 4 
RAPID TRANSIT LINES 

CPT BeOS! CP culo ea tA cue one 12 

Altredia Vive. SHENUEN © 1x hace one ets 10 

Gy tite. jOunstONIn a. en. vd See 9 

Patricks et NOG AN ain siner- diver, oe 5 
ROLLING STOCK & SHOPS 

PYSti Al SAA IE arell G Ale. tytn. 
MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 

Wer reiin lee IAT UY Seto ince See ee: sce koe eee II 

William D>) Mathieson:....-....< bane: II 

WALT OR PeT II sium es oc Nd teat ren oy 8 

ChiclesMe. Kieset. a a ctie at Soa ely a 
GENERAL OFFICES 

Birt IT It eh bid Rai ok reese es a 

PLLC rey WR eS atc lle: eave | Aa uamawe tava: 2 


WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY— 
VICTORY BONDS FOR PEACE 


Even though the war is over, the drive 
for bonds is still going strong. Today, we 
can call them Victory bonds, and buy 
them to win the peace, just as yesterday 
we bought them to win the war. We've 
got to remember, however, that we still 
have a lot of “mopping up” to do. There 
are millions of men overseas. Billions of 
dollars will be needed to bring them home, 
to provide their mustering out pay, and 
to care for the disabled. So let’s keep on 
buying bonds. And, most important of 
all, let’s hold on to the bonds we have. 
The longer we keep them, the more 
they’re worth, the better the things we 
can buy with them. 

Here at the El, almost everybody con: 
tinues to buy bonds to back up the U.S.A. 
The standing of the departments for the 
week ending August 25 is as follows: 


No. No. Per 

Location Payroll Buying Cent 
Ry, Satis a tahoe. © dee 1:33 1,149 94% 
Maintenance ...... 1,125 1,125 100% 
PAWEL anmihe 0560) ok 465 465 100% 
General Offices .... 415 415 100% 
Transportation 

less learners and 

spare tel.oper.) .. 3,889 3,306 85% 
GRAND TOTAL >. .7,121 6,640 91% 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


Netherland East Indies June 11, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

I received several letters from you since 
coming overseas. I never did get around 
to answer them, so I’m taking time out 
right now for a few lines. 

It’s over three years now since I’ve left 
the Elevated to come and work for Uncle 
Sam. If any one said that I'd be gone 
this long I’d have hit them with a brick, 
but I guess wars are not won in very 
short order. 

We have been in the jungles here out 
of civilization now for over twenty 
months. It was quite exciting for a while, 
but it’s getting to be old stuff now. But 
there have been some boys here longer 
than we yet so we can’t kick too much. 

I received the December issue of Coop- 
eration, and some of the scenery pictures 
bring a fellow right back home. It’s a 


DECEASED EMPLOYES 
Since our June issue 70 of our employes 
have died. Of these 30 were from our 
pensioned group and 38 were active em- 
ployes. Two were reported killed while in 


the service of our country. 

The list below gives the name of each 
person who has died, as well as the posi- 
tion he held with the railway, and the 


year he entered our employ. 
From Active Group 


James R. Barron, wireman, 1943 
James Bird, inspection engineer, 1912 
Charles L. Brewer, operator, 1905 
David Burns, operator, 1907 

*James F. Colby, operator, 1939 
Samuel Davis, carpenter, 1923 
Frank J. Evans, operator, 1912 
Edward A. Graney, repairman, 1912 
Emma H. Greene, collector, 1924 
Michael J. Hanrahan, arc repairman, 1913 
Bernard C. Harold, collector, 1942 
Albert E. Jenkins, painter, 1919 
Eleanor V. Kelly, clerk, 1942 
Chester B. Landers, operator, 1917 
Martin J. Lane, Jr., inspector, 1923 
*Joseph P. Lynch, janitor, 1941 
Rudolph D. Maier, photographer, 1905 
George W. McConnell, inspector, 1911 
William W. McKay, machinist, 1903 
Albert M. McLean, collector, 1913 
John J. McSweeney, operator, 1916 
Hilbert A. Moore, acting night supervisor, 

1917 
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real treat for sore eyes. It was a great 
idea. I’m sure all the El boys in the ser- 
vice enjoy seeing them so let’s have some 
more. 

I was glad to read in the Cooperation 
that the Elevated was doing such a fine 
job. Here’s hoping that it will continue, 
and I’m sure it will. 

I’m looking forward to the day I'll be 
reporting back to work at the Power De- 
partment. It'll sure be good to see the 
old gang again. Here’s hoping that time 
won't be too far away. 

To the boys at the El good work and 


good health. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sgt. William D. Davies 31091900 
1571 -E2H.S, Co.95622b-B MS Bn: 
3rd E.S.B., APO g20 c/o P.M. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
(Continued on Page 84) 


Thomas J. Morrissey, investigator, 1896 
Leonard A. Nowlin, clerk, 1918 

William O’Connell, operator, 1913 
Truman B. Pierce, clerk, 1934 

Michael J. Powell, trackman, 1930 

John J. Riley, creosoteman, 1921 

Edgar F. Robinson, switchboardman, 1911 
Harry M. Rubin, foreman, 1923 

Lawrence Santolucito, truck driver, 1935 
Louis Sears, operator, 1923 

Carl H. Seils, asst. engineer, 1925 

Charles Shute, car cleaner, 1923 

John J. Tracey, motorman, 1923 

John A. Tyo, shifter, 1923 

Calvin W. Vaughn, hoisting engineer, 1942 
John J. Waters, starter, 1917 


* In military service 


From Pensioned Group 


Amelia F. Allen, collector, 1908 
Joseph G. Brookings, starter, 1899 
Jeremiah Cady, track repairman, 1912 
John H. Davies, carpenter, 1910 

Mary L. Donnelly, stenographer, 1900 
Denis Fitzgerald, motorman, 1904 
Patrick J. Haran, operator, 1914 
George R. Harris, station master, 1907 
John J. Herrick, crossing tender, 1896 
John Howard, inspector, 1877 

Martin A. Kilduff, motorman, 1897 ° 
George T. Langille, line foreman, 1891 
James LeBlanc, operator, 1893 

George H. Lewis, operator 

Charles F. McCoy, conductor, 1896 
Patrick McNiff, conductor, 1905 
Michael T, Murphy, repairman, 1901 


Joseph Nee, foreman, 1893 
Michael J. Nolan, motorman, 1911 
James T. Norton, gateman, 1899 
Weyman P. Owens, operator, 1916 
Clara W. Palmer, collector, 1905 
Waldo R. Robertson, motorman, 1910 
William J. Scott, operator, 1906 
John E. Sexton, operator, 1905 
William L. Shute, sub-foreman carpenter, 
1889 
John J. Smithwick, repairman, 1902 
Patrick J. Sullivan, shifter, 1910 
Edward F, Welch, operator, 1907 
Edwin C, Williams, operator, 1911 





WITH THE PENSIONERS 


Pensioners listed in our June issue of 
Co-operation brought the pension roll up 
to 950.names. Since then the following 
people have been added. The list shows 
the position each held with the EI. 

Nelson Armour, operator 

James Bagley, car cleaner 

Margaret S. Boles, collector 

Francisco Canino, service car helper 

Honora E. Chellis, collector 

Frank L. Cheney, conductor 

Herman L. Cootey, operator 

Jeremiah Cowhig, operator 

Daniel J. Coyne, operator 

Carmello Crisafulli, trackman 

John Cusinotta, Trackman 

Joseph H. DeGrenier, operator 

Christopher J. Dwyer, motorman 

William J. Fahey, motorman 

Herbert J. Foster, motorman 

Edward A. Gardner, warder 

Francis J. Hann, starter 

Archie S. Hatfield, repairman 

Ernest S. Hopkins, information and report 
clerk 

John C. Kelly, operator 

Kostas D, Kounanis, carhouse repairman 

Joseph LaRochelle, operator 

Glenn P. Lewis, operator 

Duncan C. MacKenzie, carpenter 

Michael Mahon, operator 

John B. Mason, timekeeper 

William H: McCarthy, operator 

John McGowan, operator 

Marion A. McKinnon, bookkeeper 

Edward F. Murphy, trackman 

James E. Murphy, switchman 

Frank O. Nelson, car cleaner 

Patrick O’Neil, warder 

William L. Rodenhiser, operator 

Sidney G. Sanford, operator 

Joseph A. Schwendeman, operator 

John E. Sexton, operator 

John V. Strandberg, operator 

Cornelius H. Sullivan, carhouse repairman 
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John D. Sullivan, switchman 
Martin Thyne, operator 

George R. Whittier, conductor 
Elizabeth M. Wilkinson, collector 
Arthur H. Williams, car cleaner 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
RED FEATHER—GIVE! 

The Victory Campaign of the Greater 
Boston United War Fund begins on Sep- 
tember 24, 1945 and again we are called 
upon to give generously to this worthy 
cause. 

Pledge cards may be on a budget basis 
to be paid during 1946. 

The 1946 goal for 288 various Red 
Feather activities, hospitals, etc., which 
will be intensified in 1946 by calls for 
increased service to youth, to returning 
veterans and other still vitaily essential 
war services of the National War Fund, 
is $7,750,000. Everybody should give to 
the limit of his ability consistent with his 
own conscience and problems and should 
not fail in his responsibility to do all he 
can to have the facts properly under- 
stood. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the C.I.O., nationally and locally, have 
pledged co-operation in payroll deduction 
plans and an award of merit will be made 
to companies, and unions participating 
with the companies, in the event that 75% 
of the employes in any company or union 
group contribute a minimum of one day’s 
pay to the fund. 

The reputation of the personnel of this 
Railway for public spirited generosity to 
meet great civic needs is again in your 


hands. 
The slogan is NOW IS THE TIME! 





ABOUT OUR COVER PICTURE 


These are the boys who know 
what happiness really is. And there’s 
only one kind of happiness that can 
match it—the happiness of the folks 
who're waiting for them ... at 
home. 


Ret dl i ate aE Me eet Tt 
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Co-operation 





THE STORY OF SALT 


During the 1944-1945 season, the use 
of salt has hit an all-time high, according 
to the books of the Maintenance Depart- 
ment. Not surprising either, if you re- 
member last winter as a season of snow- 
fall without let-up, climaxed by the big 
blizzard in early February. 


During the past eight years, the El has 
used an average of 3800 tons of salt a year. 
Last season 5007 tons were distributed and 
1500 tons in addition would have been 
used if we could have obtained it. Be- 
cause of severe weather hampering rail 
transportation to Boston, this need could 


not be filled. 


For years, salt has been used by rail- 
road and other transit systems as the most 
suitable and economical material for free- 
ing ice-clogged switches, and melting 
sleet and ice on roads and_ sidewalks. 
Chances are, however, that you don’t real- 
ize how many other uses salt has. Here 
are just a few. 


Uses of Salt 


First off, because salt is so abundant, 
it’s in demand as a source of chlorine and 
sodium. Sodium, one of the better known 
chemicals, is produced by passing a strong 
electric current through a mass of molten 
salt. According to E. B. Tustin of the 
Worcester Salt Company, sodium has 
been employed for many ears in the com- 
position of dyes, insecticides, photograph- 
ic materials, and, more recently, in mak- 
ing tetrathyl lead used in aviation gaso- 
line. 


Another salt derivative is hydrochloric 
acid, which, with acetylene gas helps make 
synthetic rubber, referred to by the Ba- 
ruch war committee as “the one synthetic 
material of a quality to be the full equiv- 
alent of natural rubber for combat and 
heavy duty tires.” 


Sodium chloride has been used to bleach 
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the millions of yards of cotton fabrics 
used by the men and women of our arm- 
ies and navy. Operations of airplanes at 
the tremendous speeds maintained in this 
war are also facilitated by the use of so- 
dium in the valve stems. The danger of 
over-heating is thereby minimized. The 
wearing parts of tanks, trucks, and planes 
last longer when they are immersed in a 
bath containing sodium cyanide, another 
member of the salt family. The shortage 
of copper and brass for shell cases has led 
to the substitution of steel, plated with 
copper and zinc. Sodium cyanide and cy- 
anides of copper and zinc, all directly re- 
lated to salt, are required to plate these 


shells. 


Even rayon, pinch-hitting for silk 
throughout the war, involves salt, for 
caustic soda, obtained from salt, is an im- 
portant ingredient in the manufacturing 
process. 


Origin of Salt 


Salt is found in nature in two forms: 
as rock salt in beds, and as natural brine. 
In the United States, the larger part of salt 
production comes from the rock salt de- 
posits. The balance comes from the evap- 
oration of water which has been run 
through salt beds far beneath the surface 
of the earth. 


Nearly all rocks contain sodium in 
small quantities in combination with 
other rock elements. When sodium-bear- 
ing rocks decay, the sodium, because it is 
readily soluble, is one of the first elements 
washed into circulating waters. Com- 
bined with chlorine it forms common salt, 
which, as time goes by, becomes a part of 
sedimentary rock. 


At seasons of flood, when rivers carry 
a good deal of sediment, the salt layers 
on the bottom of lakes and bays may be 
buried beneath other layers of mud and 
sand. More salt may be accumulated as 





before, and again mud and sand may be 
washed in until the salt is buried to a 
depth of hundreds, even thousands, of 
feet, and the sand and mud solidify into 
rock. Later uplifts of the land, and ero- 
sion by rivers may expose the salt as lay- 
ers in the rock. Found by deep drilling, 
such layers are not uncommon in New 
York, Michigan, Kansas, and other parts 
of the American continent. In New York 
and Kansas, beds of solid salt more than 
300 feet thick have been discovered, while 
a salt bed in Germany has been dug to 
the extent of 3,000 feet, more than half a 
mile, 


Production Methods 


In ancient times, salt was produced by 
boiling and evaporation of ash from sea- 
weeds. Generations ago, our Indian tribes 
who lived near the ocean, obtained salt 
by evaporating sea water in open trench- 
es. Those living inland boiled and evap- 
orated the brine gushing from salt springs. 


These primitive methods have been im- 
proved by modern processes. In. New 
York shafts are sunk into the beds and 
the uncovered salt is mined the way coal 
is mined. This mining process is em- 
ployed more commonly in Europe. A 
second method—applying the principle of 
evaporation—is used to a large extent in 
this country. At Silver Srings, New York, 
great quantities of salt are produced by 
the vacuum pan process. First, wells are 
driven to a depth of several hundred feet. 
Then fresh water is pumped down to the 
salt strata, where it remains for a time, 
and the resulting brine is pumped to the 
surface. There it is filtered and purified 
and after it has been evaporated in a 
vacuum apparatus, the salt is drawn off, 
moved to dryers, and screened to sepa- 
rate crystals of different sizes to be used 
for the different purposes intended. 


Transit Line In A Salt-Mine 


The largest salt mine known is one at 
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Wielczka, Austria. Opened at about the 
time the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
this mine still has a fruitful output. It is 
about 300 feet below sea level, nearly 
1,000 feet deep, and so large that it con- 
tains a transit line of its own, extending 
more than 25 miles. The tracks converge 
at a central station carved entirely out of 
a solid mass of salt. In the center is an 
enormous ballroom, its walls scintillating 
with the rays from millions of salt cry- 
stals. In such strange and beautiful sur- 
roundings, many a royal fete is said to 


have been held. 


Salt Down Through the Ages 


Since the beginning of time, salt has 
been prized by peoples of the earth. In 
Biblical times it was used by devout Jew- 
ish people as an offering to Jehovah “for 
the first fruits of the harvest.’ When 
Elisha sweetened the waters of Jericho he 
cast salt into them, alluding to its purt- 
fying properties with the exclamation, “T 
have healed these waters.” Homer, who 
claims divine origin for salt, chronicles its 
use in the banquets of his heroes, while 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, points out 
that the furious wars between Germanic 
tribes were waged over the possession of 
desirable salt springs. 


Marco Polo, who in the 13th century 
became the first recorded world traveler, 
mentions the flat cakes of salt bearing the 
stamp of the Great Khan, and used by 
the people of Tibet as the medium of ex- 
change. To this day, salt is used as money 
in the South Sea Islands and in certain 
parts of Mexico and Africa. When Mus- 
solini’s soldiers invaded Ethiopia they of- 
fered Italian currency to the natives in ex- 
change for skins, etc. but the prospective 
sellers would take nothing but the current 
coin of validity and standing, circular 
discs of salt. And in Africa natives hold 
salt so dear that a man would give all he 
possesses for a supply of it. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR BOYS IN THE SERVICE 


Yes, the war is won, but the boys aren’t home yet. It’s going to be a long, com- 
plicated job getting the last G. I. back from foreign shores to the U. S. A. All of which 
means that letters are more important than ever. There’s bound to bea let-down when 
a terrific job is finished. Let’s do everything we can to counteract this dip in morale. 
Meanwhile, here’s a newsy batch of letters to keep you posted on what El men are 
doing all over the world. 


A CRITIC BLASTS THE CRITICS 


The letter reproduced below appeared in The Mail Bag of the Boston Herald on 
Saturday, July 21, 1945. Joseph P. Carmody, who wrote it, worked for the Elevated 
for four years and four months until he joined the Navy in 1944. 

We think this letter is as fine an example of loyalty, perspective, and American- 
ism as we have yet come across. Mr. Carmody’s point is very well taken—the trials 
and tribulations of life at home are as nothing compared with the hardships of life in 
the service, and it would be well if more of us remembered this fact next time we're 
tempted to “gripe.” Mr. Carmody, having been on both sides of the fence, knows 


whereof he speaks. 


SAILOR OVERSEAS REPLIES 
TO GRUMBLER 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

I have the pleasure of reading your paper 
quite regularly while doing duty on an L. S. M. 
in the western Pacific. I read a letter written by 
“B. L.” in the May 28th issue and was very 
put-out, to put it mildly. I am a former operator 
on the Boston El and I’m proud to belong to a 
fair and square organization. It burns me up 
hearing people complain about crowded buses 
or trolleys, but they ride a short distance and 
then they are free from the crowds. We are a 


little crowded, but we don’t complain, neither 
can we get away from the crowd. 
The bus driver is like me here. He has to 


stay with the crowd till his time has been put in 
and the job is over. In the bus, equipment is 
kept going, sometimes on hay or bailing wire. 
At times in the Navy there is no hay around. 
We still keep on. I’m not bragging. I’m just 
stating a fact as I see it. Food lines are hard 
at home. I’m getting plenty to eat out here, but 
we have our lines to stand in and if you were to 
see the cigarette lines of the men stationed at 
some of these bases, such as Sea Bees in some 
of these outposts, who know what a hard day’s 


work is—12 to 16 hours, with no day off—they 
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don’t grumble and I’m sure I'd like to stand in 
line for a milk shake and swap my place here 
with one of the grumblers. 

I'd like to get home to my wife and three 
children, a father who was forced on pension 
because of ill health, and a mother, with the 
rest, who is putting up with these things, if it 
means we can come home, and give the service 
everyone has been accustomed to and taken for 
granted. 

We want to return to normal lives again— 
shoe clerks, grocery store workers, students, 
plumbers, painters, are all in the service and 
those at home are overworked. But please give 
the El a break in your Mail Bag. They remem- 
ber us with letters and booklets, also the main 
thing, their “word” we are all going back with 
the same position, if not better, when we are 


able. 


Remember, I’m a _ public servant, but I just 
changed uniforms for a short time. I know what 
the driver is doing. I’ve also been in a few 
other cities and I have seen conditions. The El 


is more “Boston” than beans. You can see a 
street car every day. Boy, would I like to see 
one now! 


Joseph P. Carmody, 
Rdm. 3-c In the Pacific 





Manila 
June 9, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Greetings from Manila in the Philip- 
pines. I am now located here in this once 
beautiful city. The city itself is in com- 
plete ruins. Just a heap of crumbled 
buildings. 

We see signs of what were once street 
car lines, but of course they no longer 
exist. The transportation problem is over- 
come by a half million (more or less) 
pony carts and by crowding about sixteen 
in the Crosley cars the local lads use for 
taxi-cabs. 

The natives are very friendly and hard 
working folk. 

Upon arriving at the point we were a 
bit confused over the change in money. 
They use the Peso, which is valued at 
fifty cents in American money, as a stan- 
dard. Supplies on the island are a bit 
short even now and thus the prices are 
very high. 

All in all it’s been a great experience 
but off the record I’m sure looking toward 
the day I change the O.D. for the blue 
uniform, put that El badge back on my 
hat and get behind the wheel of one of 
those buses. 

Well lots of work to be done so [ll 
sign off. 

As ever, 
T/4 Leslie W. Carey 
313372688 
3118th O.B.A.U.M. Co. 
618th O.B.A.M. Bn. 
APO 7s c/o. P.M. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ees * = 
Germany 
June 4, 1945 
Dear Sir: 

It’s been some time since I received any 
“FJ” literature but then I had a slow trip 
through the reinforcement system so my 
mail got messed up. It is, however, be- 
ginning to get straightened out now and 
I’m hoping that I'll soon receive a copy 
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of the “Coop”, regardless of how old it 
may be. 

For the time being I am part of the 
vast army of occupation in Germany. I 
live in the city of Nurenberg, which is 
third army territory. The city itself, as 
you no doubt read in the papers, is com- 
pletely in ruins. Any one can see that it 
was a beautiful city with big, broad 
streets and modern buildings. Nurenberg 
had a vast street railway system but now 
scores of the cars are lying on their sides 
in the streets. The A. M. G. has already 
put German civilian crews to work re- 
pairing the trolley wires. Meanwhile there 
is absolutely no form of transportation 
available to the people. 


There are two huge stadiums on the 
outskirts of the city, side by side. One 
of them, built to resemble the coliseum 
at Rome, is incomplete and is still sur- 
rounded by wooden scaffolding. The 
other is so great in area that one can 
barely see from one end to the other, and 
is surrounded by low concrete stands. 
There are hundreds of photos floating 
around showing these stadiums during the 
Nazi hey-days. They show Hitler and his 
hordes in various formations and salutes. 
I can’t help thinking how things must 
have changed. I find the people here very 
meek and well aware of the fact that they 
have been beaten. 


Our own quarters are two luxurious 
mansions in a neighborhood that survived 
the bombings. We are really living a 
good life with plenty of good food and 
ample time for athletics, but everybody 
wants to go home. There is no telling 
when we will get home of course and 
then there is C.B.I. facing us too. 

Hoping to continue on your mailing 
list. 

T remain 


Pvt. Joseph Pignato (1191) 
Hq. Battery 211 

Se Gp, 

A.P.O. 403 c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York. 
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Co-operation 


Austria 
May 27, 1945 
Dear Mr. Dana: 

Just received my copy of Cooperation 
and thought I would drop a line and 
thank you for remembering me_ these 
many months. I enjoy reading it very 
much. 


Well, sir, I have been overseas for more 
than a year and quite a few things have 
happened to me in that time. I was in 
Italy for about four months and then 
landed in France the latter part of August 
with a cavalry outfit, my present one. We 
had a rough time chasing the Krauts all 
across France and then in the latter part 
of November they counter-attacked us and 
we lost quite a few men at that time. Our 
outfit then pushed into Germany in late 
December and we held a defensive line 
there for a couple of months, during that 
time doing a lot of patrol work. We were 
relieved by another outfit in February and 
had a short rest. We then went into the 
line in Alsace Lorraine territory. On 
March 15, we, the 7th Army, along with 
all the other American and Allied Armies 
started our offensive which later proved 
successful and ended the war. I got hit 
the 17th of March when our troop was 
trying to crack part of the Siegfried Line. 
Fortunately it wasn’t serious and I was 
back in the fight again about the 5th of 
April. Our last major offensive was our 
drive to the Danube River and then on to 
Munich. Shortly after that the war end- 
ed in Europe. All us boys could sense a 
couple of days before surrender that it 
would only be a matter of hours before 
Germany stopped fighting, so as a result 
we all took the finish of Germany some- 
what calmly, and then of course we were 
thinking of our other enemy Japan. 


After the armistice with Germany our 
outfit moved into Austria and are now in 
a town called Spittal which is about thirty- 
five miles from the Brenner Pass, Italy. 
Thought we were going to have trouble 
with Marshal Tito and his Yugoslavs but 
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he finally decided to withdraw his men 
from Trieste. 

We are in fairly comfortable quarters 
with good meals, hot showers and laun- 
dry service. Austria is the prettiest coun- 
try I’ve seen in Europe. 

Well, sir, that’s about all for the pres- 
ent time. Hope to be driving a street car 
again over in East Boston this time next 
year. 

Lots of luck to you sir, the El family 
and all the boys at the East Boston and 
Revere Carhouse. 


Sincerely yours, 


Set. William Roche 31235280 
Troop A-106 Cav. Ren Sq. 
APO 758 c/o P.M. New York 


—_—- *«* ~—— 


Somewhere in Germany 


May 4, 1945 
Dear Sir: 

“T received your latest copy of “Coop- 
eration”. There were a few things that 
struck me as interesting. One was the 
post-war plans of the El. I see they are 
going to introduce trackless trolleys more 
than they have. Also put on more P.C.C, 
cars. The other thing is the list of boys 
in the service. I noticed that one of the 
boys on this month’s list was one of the 
boys I had worked with. I hope the El 
keeps up its fine job. About this neck of 
the world there isn’t much I can say that 
you don’t read in the newspapers. I my- 
self am located somewhere east of the 
Rhine River. We are billeted in German 
homes, and the set-up is handy compared 
to living out in the field. From what 
little news T get I see that the war is 90% 
over with. Well I guess that is about all. 
Till I hear from you again I remain. 


Yours truly, 


Pvt. Jason G. Rosen 31459943 
At. Co. 303d Inf. 

A.P.O. 445 

c/o Postmaster 


New York, N. Y. 




















William F. Sullivan, 
Sr. is a Petty Officer 
aboard the USS Ala- 
mahee. Before he 
went into the Navy 
in February 1945 he 
was a clerk for the 


Fl 


Michael J. Hurley 
went into the Navy 
in December 1943, 
and is now in the 
Pacific area. He 
worked as an opera- 
tor on the El before 


he entered the ser- 
vice. 
Patrick S. Wallace 


was an operator on 
the El before he 
joined the Navy in 
August 1943. At 
present he is stationed 
on Guam, 


Louis F. Stevens en- 
tered the Navy in 
February 1945 and is 
now a seaman 2/c. 
Before he left to en- 
ter the service he was 
an operator on the 
El. 


William F. Sullivan, 
Jr. went into the 
Navy in January 
1945 and is now 
seaman 2/c, stationed 
in’ Sampson, New 
York. He was an 
operator before he 
went into the service. 


Former motorman 
Raymond M. Caddi- 
gan is now a seaman 
2/c, stationed in 
Sampson, New York. 
He went into the ser- 
vice in February 1945. 


John J. Powers en- 
tered the Army in 
February 1945 and 
is stationed at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. Be- 
fore he went into the 
service he was a car 
cleaner on the El. 


Robert E, Jones was 
a trackman on _ the 
El before he entered 
the Army in Febru- 
ary 1945. He is sta- 
tioned at Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. 
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PHOTO FLASHES—EL MEN WITH THE ARMED FORCES 
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“Life Is Not So Short But That There Is Always Time For 


Courtesy.” 
EMERSON 


I believe in our operating force — 
First, because they were carefully selected; 
Second, because they have been thoroughly instructed; and 


Third, because they have performed in a highly creditable 
manner most of the time. 


But recently there have been too many complaints of dis- 
courtesy and too many instances of carelessness. 


We are providing a public service and must never forget it. 
Patrons and revenue provide the means for rendering the service. 


Your service must be rendered courteously and carefully a// 
of the time. 


A great majority have the true spirit of service in their hearts. 
Those who do not have it, injure thereby their fellow workers and 
the railway in the eyes of the public. 


* * * * 


The year 1945 is now history. It saw the ending of the war 
and the beginning of the transition to peace. Many of the con- 
ditions created by the war are still with us — and will continue 
to be with us for some time. The delivery of equipment, long 
on order, has been slowed up by problems of reconversion. A 
good many essential repair parts are not being received in ade- 
quate volume. The congestion on our system during rush hours 
is still serious. All of these physical factors, beyond our control, 
call for additional help from the human factor, our employes, 
in order to overcome, as far as is possible, the effects upon the 
service of physical factors. 


* * * * 


Included in this issue of “Co-operation” is a summary of the 
report of the Public Trustees for the calendar year 1945. As 
soon as it is printed, a copy of the report itself will be sent to 
each employe of the railway. A reading of both the summary 
and the report will furnish all the pertinent facts with respect 
to last year’s operations. 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Cooperation 


Vol. 25 
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TRUSTEES REPORT ON 1945 RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


Announcing that there would be no 
deficit assessment upon the cities and 
towns served as a result of 1945 opera- 
tions, the public trustees of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, in their annual report filed 
with the Legislature on February 1, 1946, 
made known that the cost of the service 
for 1945 exceeded the income by $507,- 
885.08 and that this amount had been 
taken from the reserve fund, leaving a bal- 
ance of $99,094.65 in this fund as of Jan- 
uary I, 1946. 

In 1945, which was the fourth consecu- 
tive year in which no assessable deficit has 
resulted from operations of the railway, 
the railway carried 420,096,165 revenue 
passengers, the largest number in its his- 
tory, according to the report. 

Total income of the railway in 1945, 
stated the report, was $37,603,357.80, 
which was $143,166.90 greater than in 
1944. Total cost of service in 1945 was 
$38,518,742.88, which was $627,614.52 
higher than in 1944. 


Operating Loss was $915,385.08 


The railway’s operating loss last year 
was $915,385.08. Profit and loss adjust- 
ments reduced this operating loss by 
$407,500. These adjustments consisted of 
a profit of $157,500 from the sale of gov- 
ernment securities and the estimated re- 
fund of $250,000 for prior years’ Federal 
income taxes resulting from the carry-back 
of the 1945 loss. 

The trustees stated that riding in 1945 
was “remarkably well maintained,” 
throughout the twelve months, and that 
for the year as a whole the number of pas- 


sengers carried was about three quarters 
of one percent. greater than in 1944. 


The trustees said that when conditions 
permit they proposed to do all they cou'd 
to maintain a high level of riding by 
means of good service, extension of exist- 
ing lines and creation of new lines where 
there was prospect of meeting the cost of 
operating such new service. 

Operating expenses in 1945 totaled 
$28,604,544.07, an increase of $1,536,292.- 
08. In 1945, wages increased by $1,509,- 
230.34. The cost of material and other 
items increased by $87,744.96. The charge 
for injuries and damages was increased by 
$105,146.12. The charge for depreciation 
was reduced by $155,285.48. The cost of 
fuel decreased by $10,543.86. 

Fixed charges totaled $9,914,198.81, a 
decrease of $908,677.56. In 1945, there 
was no accrual for Federal income taxes 
because there was no tax liability for that 
year. In 1944, the accrual for Federal in- 
come taxes was $1,200,000. Accruals for 
local taxes on real estate and_ personal 
property increased from $1,051,417.15 in 
1944 to $1,329,887.18 in 1945, an increase 
of $278,470.03. 


Payments to Reduce Public Debt 


The trustees made known that last year 
$3,058,871.29 was made available for the 
retirement of public debt. This amount 
was divided as follows: $2,326,500.02 to 
the Boston Metropolitan District on ac- 
count of retiring District bonds; $626,- 
841.27 to the City of Boston on account of 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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TRUSTEES REPORT— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
retiring subway and rapid transit debt; 
$105,530.00 to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on account of retiring Cam- 
bridge subway debt. 

Reviewing the operations of the rail- 
way during the four war years, the trus- 
tees stated that 1942 and 1943 showed pro- 
fitable operation, with the railway being 
able to pay $1,529,805.92 to the cities and 
towns served for the 1943 Governor 
square extension rental, and for one-half 
of previous rentals on that extension, and 
on account of past deficits. 

Results of Four War Years 

In 1944 and 1945, stated the trustees, 
the total revenue was insufficient to meet 
the higher cost of service. “The results of 
operations in the past two years,” they 
said, “reflected the ever-increasing war- 
time operating costs and additional tax 
charges with no increase in revenue since 
1943 to offset them.” 

The trustees stated that at the “present 
level of wages and cost of equipment, ma- 
terial and supplies, the present fare struc- 
ture is not producing enough revenue to 
meet the cost of the service.” 

The trustees pointed out that on August 
16 of last year they. announced a proposed 
increase in the charge for local rides of 
from five cents to seven and one-half cents 
in “an effort to meet increased costs of 
operation and an effort to place the rail- 
way on a_ self-supporting basis.” They 
stated that pending adjudication of litiga- 
tion relative to unpaid deficits, they were 
“asked to postpone placing this proposed 
increase into effect” and that on Septem- 
ber 14, 1945 “further action was  sus- 
pended for the time being.” 

According to the report, 1,052 employes 
entered the armed services from all de- 
partments of the railway, 516 had been re- 
leased as of the end of last year and 504 
had returned to work with the railway. 

“We are gratified,” said the trustees, 
“that its employes consider the railway a 
good company for which to work.” 
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23 Employes Made Supreme 
Sacrifice 


The trustees stated that during the year 
just ended eight employes were reported 
to have died while in the service of their 
country and four employes who had been 
reported as missing were later officially 
reported to have died. To these 12 are 
to be added rr other employes who died 
in earlier war years. 

The rush hour problem is still serious, 
stated the trustees. “For months now 
and particularly since the ending of the 
war in the Pacific, there has been a con- 
tinuing increase in the riding during rush 
hours.” 

The trustees said that until they are 
able to obtain deliveries of buses now on 
order in sufficient number and until the 
difficulty of obtaining repair parts is over- 
come, difficulties will continue in the op- 
eration of the bus service. 

The trustees “urge all riders who can 
possibly do so to leave the center of Boston 
before 5:00 p.m. or after 6:00 p.m. By so 
doing they will help relieve a critical situ- 
ation and ride in more comfort.” 


New Equipment Promised for 1946 


The trustees stated that they had re- 
ceived promises of delivery of 195 new 
buses during 1946. “Delivery of these 
buses as promised,” stated the trustees, 
“will depend upon whether or not the bus 
manufacturers are able to keep up to their 
production schedules.” ‘Thev added that 
none of the 11 buses expected in January 
of this year was delivered. 

The trustees stated also that 100 track- 
less trolleys are on order. Delivery of 25 
trackless trolleys is expected in the late 
summer of this year and the balance either 
later this year or early in 1947. 

The railway received 112 new P.C.C. 
cars in 1945, according to the report. De- 
livery of 38 more of these cars, the bal- 
ance on order, is expected this year. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Prospective Trackless Trolley 
Expansion 


The trustees reported that “substantial 
progress” has been made in the plans to 
substitute trackless trolleys on the line op- 
erating between Salem street carhouse and 
Sullivan square station, via Winter Hill, 
and on the line between Clarendon Hill 
carhouse and Sullivan square station, via 
Broadway. 

“Based on the promised delivery of the 
structural steel, lumber and other mater- 
ials required,” stated the trustees, “actual 
work on this project is expected to start 
in the spring of 1946. In the event that 
the steel industry is not able to maintain 
its production schedules, delays will oc- 
CUE, \ 

The trustees stated that “some pro- 
gress” has been made in the plans for the 
substitution of trackless trolley service for 
car service on nine car lines in Dorchester 
and Roxbury operating to Andrew, Fields 
Corner, Ashmont and Dudley stations. 
Permits have been obtained for some of 
the lines. Construction may be started 
during the latter part of 1946. 


Proposed Alterations of Ashmont 
Station 

The trustees announced that as a first 
step the railway proposes to make major 
alterations at. Ashmont station because 
the busway is now inadequate to handle 
properly the large number of buses using 
this station. The present surface - track 
area will be paved and at various places it 
will be widened so that some of the buses 
now using the busway may be re-routed 
through the station where there is ample 
space. 


substitution for car service, the. operation 
of trackless trolley service is contemplated 
from the Jamaica Plain loop to Dudley 
station, via Centre and Dudley streets. 
“This route over Centre street would not 
only provide a more direct service be- 
tween Jamaica Plain and Dudley street 
station, but a faster service in that it 
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The trustees announced also that, in 


would avoid the congested traffic along 
Columbus avenue between Jackson square 
and Roxbury Crossing.” 


Possible Future Changes in East 
Boston, Chelsea and Revere 
Service 
According to the report, when the East 
Boston tunnel has been extended from 
Maverick square to Day square, an exten- 
sion authorized by the Legislature in 1945, 
tentative plans of the railway call for a re- 
routing of several of the lines serving East 
Boston, Chelsea and Revere, with the sub- 
stitution of trackless trolley or bus service 
for car service on some of the existing 

lines. 

“Progress has been made” stated the 
trustees, “in the railway’s proposal to pro- 
vide a high speed service with surface cars 
over a private right-of-way from Benning- 
ton street, east of Ashley street, East Bos- 
ton, to a point near the present Revere 
Beach loop in Revere.” 

The trustees stated that in 1945 they 
had authorized the acquisition of land in 
Revere between the Boston and Revere 
line and a point near Revere street, Re- 
vere, formerly a part of the right-of-way 
of the Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 
Railroad. “Acquisition of this land,” the 
trustees stated, “would complete owner- 
ship by the railway of that part of the for- 
mer right-of-way of the “Narrow Gauge” 
between Ashley street, East Boston, and 
Revere street, Revere.” 


Need for Additional Subway 
Capacity 

“For years,” stated the trustees, “there 
has been need for more subway capacity 
between Park street station and the North 
station. There exists now a point of se- 
vere congestion at the Scollay square sta- 
tion. The outbound platform at this sta- 
tion can accommodate only three cars. 
Consequently, in rush hours there is a ser- 
ious slowing up of the movement of cars 
northbound due to the limited platform 


capacity of this station.” 
(Continued on Page 7) 





WILLIAM V. CONNOLLY, Clerk—Merchant Marine 
WALTER S. BRACKETT, Operator—U. S. Navy 
JOSEPH P. CONNOLLY, Clerk—U. S. Army 

JOHN J. DINEEN, JR., operator—U. S. Navy 
WILLIAM G. HARTFORD, operator—U. S. Army 
JOSEPH F. HENNIGAN, clerk—U. S. Army 
JOSEPH D. KELLEHER, trackman—Merchant Marine 
JOHN D. KENNEDY, operator—U. S. Army 
ROBERT J. LYNES, laborer—U, S. Navy 

THOMAS S. MEALEY, collector—U. S. Army 
OVIDEO POTO, operator—U. S. Army 

EDWARD F. SULLIVAN, operator—U, S. Army 





A practical way to overcome this condi- 
tion, said the trustees, would be to con- 
struct a short piece of subway from Han- 
over and Washington streets to Park street 
station and to make changes at Scollay 
square station, including the enlargement 
of the platform areas. This construction 
would increase the capacity of the subway, 
thus greatly speeding up the service in 
both directions, they said. 

The trustees stated that they favored 
the construction of this short subway on 
substantially the same terms as were in- 
cluded in the 1945 act authorizing the ex- 
tension of the East Boston tunnel to Day 
square. 

The Metropolitan Transit Recess Com- 
mission recommended the construction of 
this new subway in its report to the Legis- 
lature in 1945. 


1945 Was Year of Transition 


The trustees stated that 1945 was a 
“year of contrasts.” There was a manifest 
improvement in some of the factors, they 
said, whereas “some of the difficult con- 
ditions created by a war economy contin- 
ued in effect or became even worse.” 
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Date of Leaving Company 
Service to Enter the 
Military Service 

3-3-45 

8-8-45 
9-26-45 
7-28-45 
9-11-45 
10-26-45 
10-31-45 
8-4-45 
8-18-45 
12-19-42 
8-4-45 
7-28-45 











The year just past, they stated, “was 
also a year of partial transition from war- 
time to peacetime operations.” 


The trustees described 1945 as “prob- 
ably one of the most trying in the many 
years of the railway’s operations. Deliv- 
ery of new equipment, long on order, and 
of some repair parts was delayed. Riding 
during rush hours continued to increase 
and caused serious overcrowding. The 
weather during December was unusually 
severe. The accident caused by the cargo 
vessel backing into the Charlestown 
bridge raised havoc with the system dur- 
ing the height of mid-winter riding. In 
spite of all these difficulties the railway 
continued to operate at what we believe to 
have been a high degree of efficiency.” 


The trustees thanked the riding public 
and the Elevated employes for their co- 
operation in 1945, and they ended their 
report as follows: “We ask for a contin- 
uation of that spirit of co-operation in 
1946, during the course of which we trust 
that conditions will become more nearly 
normal and that we will be able to furnish 
improved transportation to the residents of 
the greater Boston area.” 
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ELEVATED SERVICE RESUMED WITHIN 73 HOURS AFTER 
CARGO VESSEL DAMAGES CHARLESTOWN BRIDGE 


Within 73 hours from the time a 
heavily-loaded cargo vessel backed into 
the Charlestown bridge, seriously damag- 
ing it and breaking the elevated main line, 
service was restored over the structure—a 
remarkable accomplishment in view of the 
difficult nature of the temporary repair 
work. 

The cargo vessel backed into the bridge 
shortly after 10 am. on Monday, Decem- 
ber 17, 1945. Service was resumed over 
the structure at 11:15 a.m. on Thursday, 
December 20. 

The work of making temporary repairs 
on the structure was carried on continu- 
ously from the time it was started, and 
from 7:00 a.m. to midnight, December 19, 
it was done in a blinding northeast snow 
storm. 


Losing the use of the main line ele- 
vated between North station and City 
square station crippled transportation on 
the main line, and was a serious blow to 
transportation, especially as the collision 
occurred at the height of the mid-winter 
riding and of the Christmas shopping sea- 
son. 


After the accident, the railway took im- 
mediate steps to restore rapid transit ser- 
vice between Everett station and City 
square station and between North Station 
and Forest Hills station. 


Car Service Increased 


To bridge the gap between City square 
station and North Station, the railway 
greatly increased the service on the car 
lines operating between the Brattle loop 
(Scollay square) and Sullivan square sta- 
tion, via Bunker Hill street and Main 
street. During the rush hours, about 50 
cars were operating on these lines, provid- 
ing a high frequency of service. 

The most serious difficulty developed 
because this accident, happening after the 
morning rush hours, left many rapid tran- 


sit cars marooned at the Sullivan square 
end of the line. Many of the cars had 
been put up already in the Sullivan square 
yard. Consequently, the number of cars 
left south of the bridge and. available to 
operate the service between North Station 
and Forest Hills station was insufficient 
to take care of the riding ee ces 
during. the rush hours: 3..': *is7tuyu vit 

So serious was the congestion on our 
main line elevated on the Boston side of 
the bridge during the evening rush hours 
that 40 police officers with five sergeants 
were detailed at the stations to prevent ov- 
ercrowding. 


Forest Hills Shops Re-opened © 


Because the cars operating between For. 
est Hills station and North Station could 
not be brought over to the Sullivan square 
shops for inspection and repairs, the rail- 
way had to reopen the Forest Hills inspec- 
tion shops which had been closed for 
longer than 12 years. This reopening was 
done in record time. 

Operation of the services under the cir- 
cumstances was made even more difficult 
by the 12-inch snow storm which occurred 
only two days after the accident. 

During the period of interrupted ser- 
vice, the public was kept informed by 
means of newspaper advertisements and 
releases and radio announcements as to 
possible alternative routes of travel in or- 
der to avoid using the main line elevated 
and as to the progress of the work of 
making temporary repairs. 


Nature of Damage 


Following is an account of the nature 
of the damage done by the collision and 
of the difficult task of making temporary 
repairs to the elevated structure. 

As a result of the collision, three longi- 
tudinal girders, 85 feet long and eight 
feet, three inches, deep, were knocked 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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from their supports and fell into the river, 
together with the floor beams, stringers, 
decking, paving, sidewalk and fence rail- 
ing. Two of these girders from the down- 
stream side of the bridge formed the sup- 
port of a column of the railway’s elevated 
structure. When these girders were torn 
out by the ship, this column was broken 
off and left unsupported. As a result, the 
longitudinal girders carrying the railway’s 
elevated tracks sagged about 15 inches. On 
the upstream side of the bridge, a column 
supporting the railway’s elevated structure 
was bent considerably when the structure 
sagged. This distortion in the elevated 
structure brought about considerable 
cracking of the clip angles and ithe break- 
ing off of rivets in the girders of the ele- 
vated structure. Four floor beams connect- 
ing two longitudinal girders in the bridge 
were left projecting outwards and unsup- 
ported on their downstream end as a re- 
sult of one of these bridge girders being 
torn away. 


Although the railway had salvaged sev- 
eral structural girders when the Atlantic 
avenue elevated structure was razed, none 
was long enough to span the 85-foot gap 
where the bridge girders had been torn 
out. To construct a girder for use as a 
temporary support would have required 
several weeks. 


B. & M. Helped the El 


The Boston and Maine Railroad came 
to the railway’s assistance by the loan of 
a spare turntable located at Mechanicsville, 


N. Y. This offer was acepted with thanks, 


The turntable is a steel structure com- 
prised of two girders, 85 feet long, rang- 
ing in depth from three feet at its ends to 
six feet, four inches, in the center. Both 
girders are fastened together with steel 
cross members and the structure has a to- 
tal overall width of seven feet and weighs 
about 43 tons. By the installation of this 
turntable on the deck of the bridge, span- 
ning the gap, and supported at its ends 
by two stone piers, the engineers agreed 
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that the elevated structure could be safely 
supported with shoring and blocking, en- 
tirely independent of the demolished part 
of the bridge. 


The turntable arrived at the railroad 
yard on Warren Avenue, near City 
square, Charlestown, at 6:30 p.m., Tues- 
day, December 18. It was unloaded from 
the steam railroad flat cars on to a truck 
trailer and was ready to be transported to 
the site of the accident by 9:30 o’clock on 
that same night. 


Meanwhile, arrangements had_ been 
made with the Traffic Commission and 
with the Police Department of the City of 
Boston whereby all traffic was diverted 
from the Charlestown bridge so that the 
turntable could be transported to the site 
of the accident. 


Turntable Placed in Position 


The length and size of the turntable re- 
quired the most careful maneuvering. By 
11:30 p.m., however, the truck transport- 
ing it had been moved safely to the edge 
of the gap on the bridge and between the 
two lines of elevated columns. Unloading 
the turntable from the truck trailer was 
completed by 1:30 a.m., December 1g. At 
that time, the turntable was resting on the 
undamaged portion of the bridge at the 
edge of the damaged section. The turn- 
table was then skidded across the dam- 
aged section close to the upstream col- 
umns and directly over an undamaged 
girder until it spanned the distance from 
the center of one stone pier to the center 
of the adjacent stone pier. The turntable 
was then skidded sideways and brought 
to a position as closely as possible to the 
elevated columns on the downstream side 
of the bridge and directly over the gap 
where the bridge girders had been de- 
molished. This movement was completed 
at 2:00 p.m. on that day. Beforehand, 
heavy wooden blocking had been installed 
on the top of the two stone piers to fill en- 
tirely the space between the top of these 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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“EL” 


EMERGENCY 


Service 


Because of damage done to the Charlestown Bridge, 
the Boston “EI” is operating the maximum surface car 
service possible between the North Station and City 
Square in order to bridge this gap in the main line ser- 
vice in the best way possible. 


The loss of the main line Elevated service between North Sta- 
tion and City Square is a serious blow to transportation, especially 
during this week before Christmas. As a result of the break in 
service, many main line cars are marooned at the Sullivan Square 
yards and cannot be brought over the bridge to be used in the ser- 
vice between North Station and Forest Hills Station. Sonsequent- 
ly, that service, too, will be seriously hampered, The “El” will give 
the best service it can, but the break in this section of the main 
line will cause considerable inconvenience to many riders, which 
we regret. 


We strongly urge all riders who can possibly do so NOT to 
use the main line service in the morning and afternoon rush hours. 
Those who have to use this service should allow more time for 
their trips. 


Please watch newspaper and radio announcements for further 
changes which may be necessary. 


BOSTON ie RAILWAY 


REPRODUCTION OF FIRST ADVERTISEMENT ISSUED BY THE 
RAILWAY ANNOUNCING EMERGENCY SERVICE NECESSARY 
BECAUSE OF DAMAGE TO THE CHARLESTOWN BRIDGE 
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THE BRIDGE— 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


piers and the underside of the bridge 
decking. Heavy wooden cross-beams were 
installed on top of the bridge decking over 
these piers on which the ends of the, turn- 
table rested, thereby providing direct sup- 
port for the turntable on the two stone 
piers. 


Blocking Installed 


With the turntable in place, blocking | 


was immediately installed between the top 
of the turntable and the underside of the 
downstream elevated girders to prevent 
further sagging of the elevated structure, 
Heavy wooden blocking was also installed 
above, the undamaged longitudinal bridge 
girder between the two stone piers to fill 
the space between the top of this girder 
and the underside of the bridge decking. 

With the blocking as above described in 
place, four heavy timber horses were then 
installed, consisting of beams extending 
entirely across and under the four longi- 
tudinal elevated girders and supported at 
the downstream end from the top of the 
turntable and at the upstream end by 
heavy timber posts on sills over an undam- 
aged bridge girder. 

Girders Raised 

During the installation of the horses 
and blocking, the elevated longitudinal 
girders were raised to their normal grade 
and re-aligned. In order to jack the struc- 
ture into position, the column which had 
been bent had to be cut partially so as 
to relieve the resistance. 

With the structure raised to its normal 
grade, the track was out of line about two 
inches. This condition was corrected by 
respiking the track to its proper line and 
by relocating the wooden guard timbers 
to provide the proper clearance with the 
track ‘rails. This work was completed at 
about 10:00 a.m., December 20, making 
the line ready for the resumption of train 
service. 


Temporary Repairs Approved 


Immediately thereafter, an inspection 
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was made by officials and engineers of the 


railway and by an inspector of the State 


Department of Public Utilities. Everything 
was found to be in safe operating condi- 
tion and the inspector from the State De- 
partment of Public Utilities approved the 
work and authorized resumption of train 
service at slow speed on both tracks with 
the provision that no trains pass each 
other on the shored span. 

The work of speedy restoration of the 
elevated service was made possible by the 
co-operation of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, the public authorities, and of the 
Elevated’s employes. 


TIME TABLE CHANGES 


The construction of time tables for rail- 
way operation is not a simple task. Each 
weekday, 20,518 vehicle trips are operated 
upon the “El” system. All of these trips 
must be arranged in car times, which 
show the number of vehicles needed to 
perform the required service. These car 
times are then broken down into runs to 
conform with the agreement. 

If the service to be operated each hour 
of the day were uniform, runs could be 
made easily. There is, however, a wide 
variation in the number of vehicles needed 
at different times of the day, and _ this 
variation is what causes the making of 
time tables extremely difficult. In the 
morning peak, 1,577 vehicles are need- 
ed; at the time of the minimum require- 
ment between the morning peak and the 
afternoon peak, 540 vehicles are needed; 
and in the afternoon peak, 1,656 ve- 
hicles are needed. The fact that the spread 
of hours from the beginning of the morn- 
ing peak to the end of the afternoon 
peak is approximately 13% hours con- 
tributes further to the difficulty of mak- 
ing runs. 

In order that all may realize the char- 
acter and effect of recent time table 
changes, the two statements that follow 
furnish the pertinent facts and indicate 
clearly the results obtained. 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 


WEEKDAY SCHEDULES FOR OPERATORS OF 
SURFACE CARS, BUSES AND TRACKLESS TROLLEYS 


Fall of 1944 


Platform Hrs. of 
One Man Runs 


Hours per 


week 


37 
38 


Hours per 
day 
6:01-6:10 
6:11-6:20 
6:21-6:30 
6:31-6:40 
6:41-6:50 
6:51-7:00 
7:01-7:10 
7:11-7:20 
7:21-7:30 
7:31-7:40 
7:41-7:50 
7:51-8:00 
8:01-8:10 
8:11-8:15 


Flat Weekly 
& Hrs. Pay, 


Winter of 1945-1946 


No.of Incl. report Rate Per No. of Rate Per 
One-Man & turn-in time Hour For One-Man Hour For 
Runs At $1.015 Time Worked Runs Time Worked 
4 $1.317 
5 $48.72 $1.282 10 1.282 
7 48.72 1.249 34 1.249 
8 48.72 1.218 218 1.218 
23 48.72 1.188 547 1.188 
31 48.72 1.160 1058 1.160 
22 48.72 1.133 
109 48.72 1.107 
196 48.72 1.082 
281 48.72 1.059 
556 48.72 1.036 
270 48.72 I.015 
180 49.735 I.015 
70 50.75 I.015 


Allowances increasing the above rates are in effect for:—runs with 
spread of from 11:01 hours to 13 hours; for the operators of 2-car 
P.C.C. trains; for two-piece “Owl” runs; and for the hourly variable 


bonus approved by the War Labor Board. 


No. of 
Runs 


I 

10 
2A 
52 
#3 
400 
771 
684 


320 


CLASSIFICATION OF LENGTH OF ALL RUNS, 
SURFACE AND RAPID TRANSIT 


Winter of 1945-1946 


Fall of 1944 


Length of 


Platform Time 


In Hours 
6:01-6:15 
6:16-6:30 
6:31-6:45 
6:46-7:00 
7:01-7:15 
7:16-7:30 
7231-7745 
7:46-8:00 
8:01-8:15 


Runs under 11 hrs., including additional runs 
Runs over 11 hrs., including additional runs 


Average platform time 
Average spread of run 


Percentage of schedule runs over 11 hrs., 


not including additional runs 


No. of 
Runs 


2 
52 
133 
581 


1621 


Fall of 
1944 
1571 
766 
7 Hrs. 42 Min. 
1o Hrs. 18 Min. 


28:49 


Length of 


Platform Time 


In Hours 
5:46-6:00 
6:01-6:15 
6:16-6:30 
6:31-6:45 
6:46-7:00 


Winter of 
1945-1946 
1847 
542 
6 Hrs. 48 Min. 
g Hrs. 28 Min. 


22:09 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


A GRATEFUL RIDER 


“I have just had such a remarkably 
satisfactory experience in recovering prop- 
erty lost on one of your cars that I am 
writing to commend your starter for his 
diligence and thoughtfulness in the case. 

I lost my pocketbook, containing valu- 
ables and money, on a car arriving at Ash- 
mont. When I discovered the loss (on the 
elevated train) I went back to Ashmont 
where I reported the case to the starter. 

I went on into town to a school party, 
and not more than half hour later your 
man had me paged with the news that 
my bag had been found with everything 
intact. 

I suppose you expect your employes to 
be honest and efficient in their work, but 
I think that this starter’s eagerness to find 
the bag and his kindness in letting me 
know so promptly are something quite 
special, and I hope there is some way it 
can be put on his record.” 

= * — 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 

“Tt is a privilege to tell you how much 
the kindness and courtesy of your em- 
ployes at Andrew Station are appreciated 
by me. 

I have an elderly sister who goes in 
town every day and finds it hard to be 
pushed and jostled by the crowds when 
boarding the surface car. 

Your starters, noticing that she would 
often let several cars go by, waiting for a 
chance to get on told her to go inside the 
rail where the car unloads and get a seat— 
one can understand what a help that is to 
her. 

I do not know who those men are but 
I know that they show great kindness and 
consideration.” 
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Knocks - - - 


FAILURE TO STOP 


“For the past week I have been obliged 
to stand on the corner waiting for a cer- 
tain bus only to have three buses pass me 
and not stop. 

On each of these buses the seating ca- 
pacity was taken. There were four peo- 
ple standing in two of the buses and one 
standing in the other. Surely you wouldn’t 
call this over-crowded. As it happened I 
was the only one waiting for a bus but 
the drivers would not stop and let me on. 

A little courtesy shown to the commut- 
ers in your vehicles would be greatly ap- 
preciated by a good many people, includ- 
ing myself.” 

— * a 


OBSERVE TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
“Trying to BEAT THE LIGHTS, and 


leaving passengers standing to await the 
arrival of another bus is not good policy. 
This applies to certain men who operate 
late afternoon buses on certain lines.” 


aad * —— 
HELP THE RIDERS 


“T believe that it is essential to the good 
public relations to assist in having public 
servants made to feel a need for consid- 
eration and courtesy. This morning I 
stepped to the rear door of the car I was 
on, not knowing that the rear doors do 
not open after a certain time, as I was in- 
formed by the motorman, who deliberate- 
ly carried me to the next station. I asked 
him why he did not give me an oppor- 
tunity to get off through the front door 
and he simply shrugged his shoulders. 

I appreciate your difficulties, but think 
that this motorman should be reminded of 
his obligations.” 





RED CROSS BLOOD BANK 


With the closing of the Red Cross 
Blood Bank, there is shown below the 
final report on blood donations by em- 
ployes of the railway. This report comes 
from the railway’s records, and it is al- 
most certain that many other employes 
of the railway gave of their blood but ne- 
glected to inform us of the contribution. 


The donations by departments follow: 


Department Individual Donations 
(Gemiem claticeb osc... 36 74 
VET Gs eis a) SS ee ne 115 2 
Buy (oo) be Se 29 84 
Rolling Stock & Shops .... 58 116 
Transportation ..... emt ee LOT 412 








LSA ee 419 858 


The donations by individuals follow: 
Total Total 

Individ- Dona- 

Men Women uals tions 








¥ donation. ..... 249 22 271 271 
2 donations .... 48 15 63 126 
3 x! 22 8 30 90 
4 - eee, TT o II 44 
5 * ye 4 16 80 
6 re 3 ) is 18 
7 ‘ 4 I 5 35 
8 " 5 I 6 48 
9 “s 4 2 6 54 
10 id 2 I 3 30 
II Me 2 O 2 22 
12 ts I Oo I 12 
14 = 2 Oo 2 28 
Totals 365 54 419 858 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 


Pensioners listed in our March issue of 
Co-operation brought the pension, roll up 
to 940 names. Since then the following 
names have been added, The list shows 


the position each held with the El. 


J. Walter Allen, electrical engineer 
Henry S. Anderson, operator 
Frederick W. Beal, yardmaster 
Edwin M. Bradley, conductor 


News's Notes 


John F. Buckley, operator 

Lyndon Clapp, assistant engineer 

John J. Concannon, operator 

Michael F. Cummings, machinist 

Robie C. Davis, inspector 

Angelo DeVellis, coal handler 

Patrick J. Doherty, watertender 

George P. Duffy, motorman 

Francis J. Evans, operator 

John D., S. Farris, operator 

Michael J. Foley, operator 

Patrick F, Gill, head lineman 

Henry A. Goodman, motorman 

William E. Goss, assistant engineer 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hardy, collector 

Malachy Huban, operator 

Thomas F. Hughes, operator 

Peter A. Johnson, operator 

Thomas F, Jones, starter 

James Kelly, car house repairman 

William J. Kelly, motorman 

David A. Kiley, car shifter 

Patrick J. Kinsella, warder 

William F. Lane, operator 

Mrs. Catherine L. Lockwood, telephone 
operator 

John J. Lyons, car shifter 

Mrs. Margaret A. Mahoney, collector 

Michael J. Manning, car house repairman 

Robert S. Mattair, operator 

Henry W. McDevitt, car shifter 

Patrick J. McDonough, gateman 

Arthur W. McLean, operator 

Eugene F. Monks, operator 

William A. Murray, starter 

Miss Eliz. A. Nagle, clerk, Audit 

Caleb S. Newell, motorman 

Frank Nuzzo, paver 

Mrs. Joanna B, O’Connell, collector 

Thomas O’Malley, conductor 

Charles A. Page, starter 

Gustaf A. Peterson, foreman carpenter 

Michael J. Rooney, operator 

Miss Julia A. Rowe, collector 

John T. Scanlon, operator 

Thomas F. Shine, operator 

Albert Smith, roofer 

Ivan J. Smith, operator 

Chester S. Spencer, motorman 

George S. Sweetnam, operator 

Edward A. Thompson, operator 

William J. Timmins, motorman 

James J. Twohig, operator 

Arthur H. Warwick, inspector 
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NEW STAIRWAY AT 
SULLIVAN SQUARE 


In order to enable passengers to reach 
the outbound surface platform at Sullivan 
Square Station promptly, a stairway was 
built from the balcony to this platform 
and was opened to the riders on August 
State: 

This stairway will do away with the 1s- 
sue of transfers at Sullivan Square south- 
bound and will also eliminate the board- 
ing of passengers from the unloading sur- 
face car southbound platform at this sta- 
tion. 

All passengers wishing to go to Somer- 
ville, Medford, Arlington and Stoneham 
will walk across the balcony as far as the 
new stairway, descend to the platorm and 
board their cars at the loading platform. 








CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


Effective Saturday, February 16, 1946, 
the following changes were made in the 
supervisory personnel of the transportation 
department: 

J. P. Banks, assist. supt. of transportation 

J. J. Sullivan, senior supt., rapid transit lines 

F. E. White, supt., division one 

W. J. Carney, supt., division three 

P. E. Maw, gen. supr., rapid transit lines 

J. J. Callahan, gen. supr., division one 

J. A. Griffin, gen. supr., division three 

P. F. Barry, supr., rapid transit lines; 

F. W. Hanson, supr., division one 

J. J. Nagle, supr., division three 


F. L. Hannigan, chief instructor, rapid transit 
lines 


I 








VIEW OF NEW STAIRWAY TO OUTBOUND SURFACE CARS AT 
SULLIVAN SQUARE STATION 
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HONOR ROLL OF EMPLOYES AT BENNETT STREET STATION 


MEMORIAL PLAQUE AT 
BENNETT ST. CARHOUSE 


The unveiling of a memorial plaque 
containing names of seventy-two employes 
from the Bennett Street carhouse who 
were in the armed forces took place at 
the carhouse on October 11, 1945. 


The names of three employes killed in 
service were inscribed in gold letters, with 
a gold star. These employes are 


George L. Ford 
Ambrose D. Griffith 
William A. Reilly 


Members of the families of these men 
were invited guests. 

Present at the unveiling was a large 
gathering of employees, relatives and 
friends and other invited guests. 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC SNOW 
MELTERS EFFECTIVE 


For eight years the railway has been 
experimenting with electric snow melters 
to prevent the formation of snow and ice 
around switch tongues and flangeways of 
track switches in paved streets. 

Last December an improved snow melt- 
er was installed for experimental purposes 
on Washington street at South street in 
Roslindale. The snow melters have dem- 
onstrated their effectiveness and their use 
will be extended to other track switches 
in paved streets on the surface lines. 

The latest heater consists of two heat- 
ing elements, illustrated on page 18. Each 
element is 9 6” long and is encased in a 
2%" iron pipe extending from the junc- 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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tion boxes located at the point end of the 
switch and at the point end of the point 
mate. 

During snowstorms the track switches 
require constant cleaning and salting by 
manual labor to minimize delays to the 
service, and the use of electric switch 
heaters releases men and materials for 
other work. 

The first experiments with the use of 
electric snow melters were made during 
the winter of 1937. 





The first snow melters installed were of ’ 


the tubular type consisting of a heating 
element eight feet long, encased in lead 
and laid along the base of the switch cast- 
ing and terminating in a junction box near 
the point of the switch tongue. From this 
box, wires in an underground conduit to 
the nearest trolley pole connect the heat- 
ing element to a switch and fuses in the 
box on the pole, and power for the heating 





element is taken from the trolley wire. 
The current is turned on at the beginning 
of the winter season, about November 15, 
and remains on until about April 15, 
when the current is turned off. 


The heating element heats the switch 
casting and the adjacent pavement, and 
the radiated heat melts the snow as it falls, 
thus ‘preventing the formation of ice. 


The first snow melters were installed at 
a switch on Main street at Bunker Hill 


“street, Charlestown, on Broadway at Ger- 


rish avenue, Chelsea, and on Washington 
street, Roxbury, at Warren street. Al- 
though this earlier experiment proved sat- 
isfactory, an additional heating element 
on the mate side of the switch was found 
to be necessary in order to obtain the best 
results and this second heating element 
has been provided in the improved electric 
melter installed in Roslindale. 





at. 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC SNOW MELTERS 
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LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED 


The second award of long service emblems in 1945 resulted in 235 employes 
receiving new emblems. There were 74 employes who received em- 
blems for the first time (the 30-year class) and 161 em- 
ployes changed from one five-year class to another. 





LONG SERVICE EMBLEM 


This is the 50-year emblem. The others are like it except for 
the ground colors, length of service and number of stars. 


On October 1 the semi-annual exchange of long service emblems was made for 
the last six months of the year. The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to 74 
employes; 108 employes entered the 35-year class; 27 entered the 4o-year class, 20 
entered the 45-year class, and 6 entered the 50 year class. 


The list below gives the names, occupations and departments of the employes who 


were affected by these changes. Besides these, there are 1867 emblems ‘issued to em- 
ployes who are now inactive. 


Cumulative Totals Active Employes 
“OE LCE Gots AN A eo Oe 34 
Lig SETS 12 2 nei 2 95 
LPR Te TE a en are Ee 221 
OL RTO? cH el ao 663 
eat roe Neots ttc es 1008 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department Transportation Department 
J. Hamilton, chief electrician 
Daniel J. Sullivan, track repairman General Offices 
Power Department E. A. Kelley, transportation assistant 
John D. Connelly, head lineman PTE! 
Rolling Stock & Shops Division 1 
Dennis J. Callahan, foreman Robert Dick, operator 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


President & General Manager’s Office 
E. M. Flint, administrative assistant to 
president and general manager 
Maintenance Department 
O. T. Cimpher, signal engineer 
J. E. Dempsey, foreman 
Power Department 
Cyrus Corliss, construction engineer 
Rolling Stock & Shops 
John J. Eckert, car house repairman 
Charles A. Howard, supervisor surface lines 
equipment 
John F. Powers, car shifter 
Transportation Department 
Division 1 
Fred W. Battle, starter 


Michael M. Conley, operator 
John L. McCuen, inspector 
Charles E, Morse, operator 
Division 3 
Michael J. Broderick, operator 
John F. Carragher, operator 
William H. Figg, operator 
Walter W. Payson, operator 
Joseph J. Walsh, operator 
Franklin S, Young, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 
George W. Emery, guard 


Treasury Department 
Abram Stultz, station receiver instructor 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


President & General Manager’s Office 
E. R. Kelly, personnel assistant to 
president and general manager 
Maintenance Department 
M. P. Dineen, foreman 
J. Fasceano, service car helper 
Michael T. Heade, rail grinder 
Frank A. Landrigan, wireman 
H. A. Young, foreman 
Power Department 
Patrick Brady, head lineman 
Rolling Stock & Shops 
George G. Elder, car house repairman 
Andrew H. Engdahl, carpenter 
Timothy J. Hurley, sheet metal worker 
Charles E. James, chief clerk 
Ernest R. Peatfield, repairman 
John F, Sullivan, machine specialist 


Transportation Department 
Division 1 

Timothy A. Burns, operator 

Guy Damon, operator 

George A. Graham, operator 

Henry H. Heap, operator 

Albert J. Jaegar, starter 

Julius G. Standel, operator 
Division 3 

Albert Counter, operator 

D. S. Sheehan, operator 
Rapid Transit Lines 

Hubert DeLory, gateman 

Frank Q. Murphy, switchman 

Mary E. Songster, collector 

Herbert K. Wright, guard 
Treasury Department 

Mrs. B. E. Shattuck, cash counter 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 35-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 
Joseph Buckley, wireman 
Walter G. Chase, wireman 
Anthony Connolly, watchman 
George Leaman, wireman 
Alden T. Nolan, mill carpenter 
Robert John Scott, machinist 
Edmund J. Winslow, wireman 
Power Department 
James G. Hewson, sub-station operator 
Daniel Kelley, oiler 
Olof Nyren, electrical foreman 
Michael J. Roddy, fireman 
Francisco I. Rosa, fireman 
David Y. Ross, cost clerk 
Patrick Tunny, fireman 
Peter J. Walsh, fireman 
Rolling Stock & Shops 
Thomas P. Ayer, senior clerk 
Gustave Huyge, machinist 
K. A, Edward Kylen, blacksmith 
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Rudolph A. Lippert, car house repairman 

Joseph F. Moore, machinist 

J. W. E. Mullin, foreman wireman 

Francis J. Murray, machine specialist 

Hugh O’Handley, blks, repairman 

Vincent A. Panico, machine specialist 

Joseph M. Sheehan, car house repairman 

Morris Taylor, blacksmith 

Morris Weiner, general helper 

Norman C. Woodward, sub-foreman 
Transportation Department 
Division 1 

Walter E. Campbell, conductor 

Thomas Cody, operator 

George D. Coffen, operator 

John W, Costello, starter 

John Crowley, operator 

Patrick J. Crowley, operator 

Michael Dirrane, operator 

Henry A. Doherty, operator 

Patrick J. Dowd, operator 


Michael J. Flaherty, operator 
Edward J. Heenan, operator 
Andrew J. Horan, operator 
Nils G. Johnson, operator 
George H. Kaddy, operator 
Joseph Kelly, operator 
Thomas W. Kelly, operator 
William F. Lane, operator 
Henry J. Larson, operator 
Cornelius Leary, operator 
Christopher J. McCarthy, starter 
John F. McDonald, inspector 
George McDonough, operator 
Lawrence McDonough, operator 
James Mclver, starter 
Thomas J. McKenna, operator 
Joseph McPherson, inspector 
Francis J. Mee, operator 
Michael Mitchell, operator 
Edward F. Moran, operator 
Thomas C. Murphy, starter 
Roy M. Murray, operator 
Thomas O’Connell, operator 
Daniel O’Connor, operator 
Albert Schumacher, operator 
Irwin S. Smiley, operator 
Don Stewart, operator 
Henry P. Sullivan, operator 
Jeremiah T. Sullivan, janitor 
William H. Whitcomb, operator 
Division 3 
George S. Blood, operator 
John S. Buckler, operator 
Arthur Collins, operator 
Charles E. Cook, operator 
Samuel A. Copithorne, operator 
Michael Coyne, operator 
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John F, Evans, operator 
Anthony J. Fleming, operator 
John J. Ford, operator 

Patrick F, Galvin, operator 
Carey J. Gogain, operator 
James Halligan, operator 
Pawel Jankowski, operator 
Walter E. Kirk, starter 
Augustine A. Leonard, operator 
James J. Lynch, operator 
Robert N. MacGregor, operator 
Timothy McCarthy, operator 
John H. Morrissey, operator 
James F. Murphy, operator 
John W. Murray, operator 
John J. Nagle, chief inspector 
John J. Riordan, operator 
James F. Roberts, operator 
Joseph A. Vogel, operator 
James J. Walsh, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


James S. Caverley, yardmaster 
James J. Costello, motorman 
Thomas F, Coyne, guard 
Carlton P. Gaffney, inspector 
Anna H. Kelly, collector 

Hugh F, MacDonald, inspector 
Mrs. Anna M. McIntosh, collector 
Walter M. Molineaux, motorman 
James B. Riley, towerman 
James Roche, motorman 
Richard D. Roche, motorman 
Edward Samuel, guard 


Treasury Department 


Henry W. Farrell, agent 
Rutherford R. Roulston, station receiver 
Charles N. Sisson, chief clerk, payroll office 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 30-YEAR CLASS 


Bureau of Audit 

Sewall A. Baker, clerk 

Joseph D. Donovan, chief clerk 

Miss Una L. Ford, head stenographer. 
Maintenance Department 

C. Connolly, trackman 

J. E. Igo, foreman 

P. Mulkerrin, track repairman 

F. T. O'Neill, night supervisor 

A. Gianetti, roofer 

J. H. Callahan, wireman 

H. C. Knapp, wireman 

T. F. MacDonald, drawbridge operator 

Rocco Staffiere, trackman 

Ciriaco Salamini, trackman 

Frank A. Lee, yardmaster 

John H. Mason, supply dispatcher 
Rolling Stock & Shops 

Michael Costello, car house repairman 

John H. Hearn, car house repairman 

Thomas J. Kelly, machine specialist 

Patrick J. McCormack, machine specialist 

Edward Mulcahy, car shifter 

Michael J. O’Connell, car house repairman 


Patrick J. O’Flaherty, electrical worker 

John C. Rosemond, assistant machine foreman 
Samuel J. Spiers, car shifter 

Gregory G. Zwarych, electrical worker 


Transportation Department 
Division 1 


Harry J. Burns, operator 
Charles H. Butler, inspector 
Michael Doherty, conductor 
William A. Edmonds, operator 
Lawrence A. Fay, inspector 
Thomas W. Gray, starter 
Michael J. Joyce, operator 
Jeremiah M. Kelleher, operator 
T. Henry Kelley, operator 
Patrick J. Lee, operator 
Michael Marsman, operator 
William Parker, operator 
Charles J. Provasoli, inspector 
Martin P, Sharkey, operator 
Harry Stukey, operator 


Division 3 


Forrest E. Bartlett, operator 
Bartholomew J. Brosnan, inspector 
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William W. Consavage, starter 

Michael H. Hayes, operator 

Frederick W. Hinds, information and report 
clerk 

Denis J. Hynes, operator 

James Kavanagh, operator 

William F. Keenan, starter 

James E. Kelly, operator 

Henry W. Kenniston, operator 

Edward L. Lane, starter 

Albert J. McLaughlin, operator 

Patrick J. Mooney, operator 

Philip M. O’Hara, operator 

Arthur S. Ordway, inspector 

James T. A. Owens, operator 

Patrick Rushe, operator 

Harold W. Wright, information and report 
clerk 





Rapid Transit Lines 


James F. Breen, starter 
Patrick F. Colbert, motorman 
Edward H. Flood, chief instructor 
James J. Halpin, guard 

James H. Hill, guard 

Philip A. Jackman, porter 
Joseph D. Kennington, starter 
Edward King, starter 

David I. Krouse, guard 
Daniel W. O’Connor, guard 
Alfred S. Thornton, towerman 
Henry E. Waldron, gateman 


Treasury Department 


P. J. Dempsey, station receiver 
O. H. Murphy, station receiver 
J. J. Ryan, station recevier 








DECEASED EMPLOYES 
Since the October, 1945, issue of ‘“Co- 
operation,” 26 employes from the active 
list have been reported deceased, and 27 
from the roll of pensioners. The list fol- 
lows showing the position they held with 
the railway and the year in which they 
entered our employ. 
From Active Group 
*Edmond A. Bird, porter, 1919 
Samuel B. Bryden, engineer, 1905 
Arthur L, Butler, engineer, 1903 
Verne H. Conner, sub-foreman, 1936 
Joseph Grillo, motorman, 1910 
Edward B. Grove, porter, 1923 
Thomas S. Kilty, laborer, 1920 
William M. Leith, investigator, 1934 
Vincenzo Lettiero, shifter, 1918 
James W. Lowry, electrical assistant, 1924 
John Maguire, laborer, 1923 
Abraham C. Meuse, operator, 1912 
Vincenzo Ministeri, trackman, 1919 
John Morrissey, operator, 1943 
Mary K. Mulhern, collector, 1923 
David J. O’Grady, machinist, 1931 
Olof G. Ohlsson, sheet metal worker, 1926 
Joseph W. Post, operator, 1944 
Margie E. Quimby, clerk, 1916 
Harry Rosenfield, laborer, 1942 
Linus H. Schneider, motorman, 1915 
Harry H. Simons, conductor, 1918 
Henry P. Sullivan, operator, 1910 
Leslie W. Thompson, operator, 1922 
Martin J. Tierney, shifter, 1922 
Frederick G, Weigman, assistant engineer, 1898 
From Pensioned Group 
Charles W. Barcelo, machine repairman, 1911 
Joseph E. Beard, operator, 1913 
Peter J. Benjaminsen, operator, 1893 
Edwin M. Bradley, conductor, 1907 
John F, Carron, guard, 1901 
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William J. Coleman, painter, 1898 
David A. Dennison, motorman, 1899 
Norman L. Dorr, harness maker, 1876 
Manuel Freitas, operator, 1897 

Hugh Gormley, stableman, 1892 
Samuel Henderson, repairman, 1884 
Patrick J. Kinsella, warder, 1918 
Matthew Logue, trackman, 1897 
Almon H. Lovejoy, motorman, 1898 
Louis F. Mace, guard, 1914 

John B. Mason, timekeeper, 1915 
James J. McHale, motor assembler, 1903 
Joseph Mee, track cleaner, 1894 
Thomas Moran, gateman, 1902 
David Nannis, operator, 1906 

Lewis A. Power, operator, 1904 
Samuel M. Smith, motorman, 1896 
Chester S. Spencer, motorman, 1918 
John D. Starratt, operator, 1890 
Benajah E. Tillson, warder, 1895 
James F. White, repairman, 1887 
Frank I, Wilkins, supervisor of inspection, 1888 





* Not in active service at time of death 


WAR-TIME REDUCTION IN 
COMPLAINTS 


During the five war years of 1941 to 


1945, the number of complaints against 
the service and against employes has 
gone down materially. The table below 
gives the average number of complaints 


in 5-year intervals: 


Aver. No. Aver. No. 


Average Relative Relative 

No.  toservice toempl’s 
1941 to 1945 incl. 854 183 671 
1936 to.1940 ”° TISQeeoee 891 
19037, to. 1035. 45 00 3025.) e903 
1926 to 1930 ” I41I 285 1126 





James F, Colgan 
went into the Army 
on May 20, 1943, 
and when last heard 
from, was stationed 
in Iran with the 
3474th Ordinance di- 
vision. Mr. Colgan 
Was a starter on the 
rapid transit lines 
when he went into 
service, 


John L. Colwill, 
joined the U. S Army 
on 4 December. 23, 
1944, and was with 
the 161st Infantry, 
stationed in the Pa- 
cific area. Before en- 
tering the service he 
Was an operator and 
he returned to his 
position on Feb. 4, 
1946. 


Paul J. Duggan was 
a laborer in the 
maintenance  depart- 
ment before he went 
into the Army on 
February 5, 1945. He 
is stationed at Camp 
Adair, Oregon. 


John J. MacNeil, op- 
erator 1833, went 
into the Army on 
February 11, 1945, 
and our last report 
was that he was 
with the _ Infantry, 
stationed in the Paci- 
fic area. 


Robert C. Devin, an 
inspector on the rap- 
id transit lines, before 
entering the service 
on March 7, 1945, is 
a radioman 2/c in 
the Navy. 


Warren C. Rees was 
a messenger in the 
power department be- 
fore he entered the 
service in April, 1945. 
He is seaman 2/c, 
now _ stationed” at 
Sampson, New York. 


Edward W. Chappell, 
former guard on the 
rapid transit lines, is 
in the Quartermaster’s 
Companivs.Uss, 
Army, and is_ sta- 
tioned at Camp Lee, 
Va. He went into 
the service on June 


7, 1945. 


Cornelius T, Bresna- 
han, a car cleaner for 
the railway, went in- 
to the service on 
June 29, 1945, and is 
stationed at Camp 
Blanding, ‘Texas. 
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BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


GENERAL DATA 


Years Ended December 31 


1945 1944 
Revenue exceeded cost of S€LVICE ........cceeeeeeeeeeees — — 
Excess of cost of service over income................ $507,885.08 $393,020.27 
Operating revenue per CaLr-hour ........cc:secceeceeeeeees $6.98 $6.71 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated.. 68.70¢ 65.46¢ 
Average fare per revenue passenger ............000 8.71¢ 8.75¢ 
Passengers Carried 
REVeENUC: .PASSEUL SVS eC rectnckaserstese ccsnsdesstesipeeessaeoanaes 420,096,165 417,069,378 
Pere CentsibC pasSen Crs. wissiiccr-asciverieeeibeisssteteceteoee 25.83 % 25.04% 
Revenue: passengers per revenue-mile operated 7.69 7.31 
Operating Facts 
REVETUCLH OUTS TODELALC, rofccecssdessteecotccces taseetecuad 5,373,047 5,573,590 
TIP SOD ELALC Ci. 5c en cactetesneccteteg ses Niche Fes turer siee ete 6,888,539 7,141,929 
Revenue-miles operated: 

TOAD Gee CANIS) 2c nepsgeteciestigs sos Gheatsitce os Cee carane 14,639,732 15,628,566 

SULTACE; SL WO=MAN 2 .\srcscteuscsievsegetatenstoos see 1,427,225 2,568,181 

UIT TACO OUG= IMA aie tase ees ouraccentaceos sabato eae 23,875,737 23;935,569 

SSE PEM Wr et Ne eedeiaan ad Pa ant DRA ei Bia Urata SC 11,084,889 11,287,541 

PracklesSe Trolley: f.iicc Gi cccscstecsveiendescavtesatarten 3,578,802 3,646,432 

NG WSDAP Tes CALS rs ci iio. corcogerecaeicdersseiceehe mua — 21,892 

Total revenue miles operated .............. 54,606,385 57,088,181 
Accident Data 
Accidents per 10,000 surface-car miles .............. 3.41 2.34 
Accidents per 10,000 trackless-trolley miles...... 2:19 2.06 
Accidents per 10,000° bus-miles..............c..ccccccovees 2.58 2:21 
Accidents , per. 10,00 miles) “R.T.Lis 0.55... c kes 1.94 her 4 
Revenue passengers carried per accident.......... 27,766 29,2138 
Complaints 
Complaints in regard to Car SePVICE...........00000 281 111 
Employees complained of by car riders.............. 684 600 
Power Statistics 
Direct current annual output— 

Kew. (kilowatt Mourns }ie ott .s.cpeeaassssteanees 249,483,010 256,705,215 
Tons of coal sburnedcy.vai sprees tk eeetharecnenins ea 168,088 163,789 
Pounds of coal:d.c, kilowatt hour ............0.0000008 1.509 1.429 
Net cost of power for car service per d.c. 

kilowatt. Noury's:..ccom tsi tees eee ee 0.964¢ 1.002c 
Net cost of d.c. power per total car mile.......... 5.164¢ 5.281¢ 


February 2, 1946 
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INISHED—EL’S PERMANENT REPAIR WORK ON CHARLESTOWN BRIDGE 


“The Greater Man the Greater Courtesy” 
ALFRED TENNYSON 


So much has been said lately about ‘‘Public Relations” that 
some confusion has developed as to just what is meant by this 
phrase. 

Actually what is being talked about is extremely simple: 
It is what the customers of any company think about that com- 
pany, whether it sells goods or furnishes service. 

In our business, that of furnishing local transportation, we 
are very much concerned with public relations because we come 
in direct contact with our customers. We take their persons from 
where they are to where they want to go. Our business of trans- 
porting persons has a more important public relations aspect than 
has the service performed by any other public utility. 

Although all persons engaged in the business of local trans- 
portation can effect in some measure the public relations of such 
a company, the most important employees in this respect are 
those in the blue uniform force — the operators, conductors, 
motormen, guards and supervisory officials. The way that these 
men perform their every day work — the degree of courtesy 
which they show toward the riders, the manner the operators 
and motormen run their vehicles, the extent to which they are 
able to furnish exact information, and the manner in which they 
give it — all these serve to build up or to tear down the public 
relations of a local transportation company. 

The force of blue-uniformed men on the Elevated has the 
well-deserved reputation of being courteous and efficient servants 
of the public. In spite of the unusual conditions which prevailed 
during the war years from 1941 to 1945, during which there 
was a large turnover in personnel, the number of complaints 
against employees during that period was lower than in preceding 
five-year periods. Undoubtedly, this lowering in number of com- 
plaints during the war period reflects in large measure the under- 
standing and tolerance on the part of the riding public of the 
conditions created by the war. 

Now that the war is over we cannot expect a continuation 
of the same degree of public tolerance in this respect. From 
now on, let us forever bear in mind that the extent to which 
our system will be used, and that has a direct bearing upon 
revenue, will be determined to a considerable degree by the 
opinion of the riders as to the manner in which the members of 
the operating force perform their work. 

Let us do all we can to deserve a favorable public opinion. 


Gi ee 
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EL’S PART OF PERMANENT REPAIR WORK ON 
CHARLESTOWN BRIDGE COMPLETED 


The operation of the first regular sur- 
face car trip over the Charlestown bridge 
on Thursday morning, March 7, 1946, sig- 
nalized the completion of the railway’s 
part of permanent repair work on the 
Charlestown bridge which was severely 
damaged by the backing up of a cargo ves- 
sel on December 17, 1945. 

Since December 20, when temporary 
repairs were completed, train service has 
been operated over the elevated structure 
of the Charlestown bridge. The nature of 
these temporary repairs was described in 
the last issue of Co-operation. From the 
date of the collision until March 7, the 
Main Street and the Bunker Hill cars 
have operated both ways over the Warren 
bridge. 

After overhead train service was re- 
stored on December 20, the maintenance 
department of the railway and the Public 
Works Department of the City of Boston 
concentrated on making the permanent 
repairs to the elevated structure and to 
the highway bridge in order to restore 
them to their original condition as 
auickly as possible. 


Railway’s Part of Repair Work 


The railway’s portion of the repairs 
comprised the installation of two new 
columns, one to replace column 41W on 
the upstream side of the elevated struc- 
ture, which was bent when the structure 
sagged after the collision, and one to re- 
place colunm 41E on the downstream side 
of the structure, which was broken off 
when the bridge girders supporting it 
were ripped out by the collision, and the 


replacement of the surface car tracks 
across the damaged area. 

The replacement of column 41W and 
the realignment of the elevated structure, 
including the track rails and guard tim- 
bers became the first step in making per- 
manent repairs. This work presented no 
particular engineering problem insofar as 
design was concerned. 

An entirely new column had to be fab- 
ricated, however, because the columns on 
the Charlestown bridge are wider and 
heavier than those elsewhere on the ele- 
vated system, and the railway had no 
columns in stock of the right dimensions. 
The new column with a web plate of the 
correct width, was made up in the rail- 
way’s steel fabricating shop, using chan- 
nels salvaged from the columns removed 
from the Atlantic avenue elevated struc- 
ture when it was razed. 

The fabrication of column 41W_ was 
completed on January 17 and was trans- 
ported to the Charlestown bridge the fol- 
lowing day. In the meantime, arrange- 
ments were made with the transnortation 
department and the Traffic Commission 
of the City of Boston for removing the 
old column and installing the new one 
on the night of January 18-19. 


Replacement of Bent Column 


All preliminary work of loosening the 
top and bottom connections on the old 
column was performed during the day- 
time on January 18. Promptly after the 
last regular train passed over the bridge 
at approximately 1:30 a.m., January 19, 
a mobile crane hired from a local con- 
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tractor lifted out the old column and set 
the new one in place. Railway forces im- 
mediately made all connections tight on 
the new column by full bolting the top 
and bottom connections. The structure 
was made safe for the resumption of reg- 
ular service, with no delay, at approxi- 
mately 5:15 a.m., January 19. 

The following night, the damaged sec- 
tion of the structure was raised vertically 
one and one-half inches, and at the same 
time it was realigned by means of 75-ton 
screw jacks to restore its line and grade. 

The temporary blocking supported by 
the turntable was then readjusted to hold 
the structure in its correct position. Im- 
mediately following this realignment of 
the steel structure, the track rails were 
again realigned and resurfaced with rela- 
tion to the tracks on the adjacent spans 
to restore a smooth riding track. The 
guard timbers were replaced in their 
proper location with relation to the track 
rails. The entire operation was carried 
out without delay to the regular rapid 
transit service and was finished at about 
6:00 a.m., on January 20. 


Replacement of Broken Column 


The replacement of the broken column, 
41E, was not such a simple operation. 
As previously explained, two of the longi- 
tudinal girders in the highway bridge, 
which were ripped out by the collision, 
formed the base support for column 4r1E. 
Therefore, before the column could be 
restored, the City of Boston had to re- 
store these two longitudinal girders, each 
85 feet long, to span the gap in the dam- 
aged section of the bridge. The City of 
Boston, however, could not install these 
girders until the turntable supporting the 
elevated structure was removed because 
the turntable and the blocking which 
rested on the stone piers to support the 
turntable were directly in the way of the 
new girders. 


Difficult Engineering Problem 
Solved 


To permit the turntable to bé removed, 


and also allow train service to continue 
uninterrupted, became the problem. Any 
method used had to be designed so that 
the damaged portion of the bridge would 
be free of obstructions. Since there was 
no practical way of accomplishing this by 
supporting the structure from any point 
beneath, it had to be supported from 
above. This problem was solved by our 
consulting engineer, Lewis E. Moore, by 
use of what is known among engineers 
as the inverted king-post truss. 


Since the structure had ultimately to 
be supported by the new girders in the 
highway bridge, the king-post truss had 
to be so designed that it would also form 
part of the permanent construction. 


The details of the construction were 
carefully computed and designed, based 
on tension and compression forces. The 
top chord was formed by the existing 
longitudinal girder in the elevated struc- 
ture. The post was formed by a section 
of the new column, which would later be 
spliced and extended to form the per- 
manent elevated column. Two diagonal 
steel stays connected the lower end of the 
post to the ends of the longitudinal gir- 
der at columns 40E and 42E. Because 
the temporary structure was a modifica- 
tion of the approved elevated construc- 
tion, the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities was necessary 
before it could be installed. 

On January 17, after the design had 
been carefully checked by an outside en- 
gineering firm, a petition was submitted 
to the Department of Public Utilities, 
requesting approval and consent to the 
temporary truss construction. After care- 
ful checking of the proposed design by 
engineers of the Department of Public 
Utilities, that department approved the 
petition on February 8. 

Work’ on the fabrication of the steel 
required for the truss, including the 
lower end of the column to be spliced and 
welded to the king-post to form the 
permanent column, was started on Jan- 
uary 18. 
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Installation of the Truss 

On February 8, materials for the temp- 
orary king-post truss were transported 
to the site and installation immediately 
commenced, 

The upper end of the new column 
was hoisted into position by a series of 
chain falls, and firmly bolted to the cross- 
girder and the longitudinal girders in the 
clevated structure. The diagonal _ stays 
from the king-post to the longitudinal 
structure girders were then raised into 
position and firmly bolted in place. 

With the new temporary support in 
place, all of the bolted connections, in- 
cluding additional stiffener angles in the 
longitudinal structural girders, were 
then completely riveted. This portion of 
the work was completed on February 9. 

On February 12, at 10:00 a.m., the 
jacks and blocking which had been sup- 
porting the elevated structure from the 
turntable were slackened, allowing the 
weight of the structure and the trains op- 
erating over it to be taken by the king- 
post truss. Careful observations were 
then made with instruments by a party 
of engineers for the next 24-hour period. 

At 10:00 a.m., February 13, the con- 
struction was pronounced safe to carry 
the load. 

In addition to the railway’s engineers, 
the conditions as above described were 
checked by inspectors from the Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities and engineers of 
the Public Works Department of the City 
of Boston. 


Removal of Turntable Girders 

We then proceeded immediately with 
the removal of the turntable to a place 
away from the damaged portion of the 
bridge. The blocking between the top of 
the stone piers and the underside of the 
bridge decking and the rails of the two 
surface car tracks in the damaged section 
of the bridge were then removed. With 


this accomplished, insofar as the rail- 


way was concerned, the site was clear of 
all obstructions. The contractor for the 
City of Boston could then proceed with 
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the installation of the new 85-foot girders 
in the highway bridge. These girders 
had been delivered to the site by the steel 
fabricating contractor for the City. 

Installation of Bridge Girders 

On February 15, the two bridge girders 
which support the elevated structure were 
placed in position by the City’s contrac- 
tor. The railway then proceeded to in- 
stall two 15-foot cross-girders to form 
the base support of the column. The 
lower half of the new column was then 
spliced to the king-post of the truss, 
thereby providing a complete column 
from the elevated structure girder to the 
bridge girders. The new column thus 
built up was completely welded and 
riveted in place by the railway’s force on 
February 16. The two 15-foot cross- 
girders had been fabricated at the rail- 
way’s shops. 


Conclusion of the Job 

Much work still remained, however, for 
the City of Boston to perform in replac- 
ing the balance of the steel members in 
its bridge and in restoring the wooden 
decking and paved surface. Until every 
last steel connection was finally riveted in 
place by the contractor for the City, it 
was considered advisable by all con- 
cerned to allow the diagonal stays and the 
cross-bracing from columns 41E to 41W 
to remain in place. 

On March 5, the City had completed 
its work insofar as it affected the safety 
of the elevated structure. On that day, 
the restriction as to slow speed of train 
service on both tracks and the require- 
ment that no trains pass each other on the 
shored span were lifted. 

Incidentally, the turntable which the 
Boston & Maine Railroad loaned the rail- 
way on the night of February 17-18, and 
which was the foundation of the temp- 
orary repair work, was returned to the 
yard of.the Boston & Maine Railroad at 
East Somerville. 

The railway’s last job was the installa- 
tion of the surface car tracks. This work 
was completed on March 6. 
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EL MAKES EVERY EFFORT TO SUPPLY INFORMATION TO 
RIDING PUBLIC 


The best possible service to the riding 
public has always been a paramount aim 
of the El]. During the war and since, be- 
cause of the much larger number of rid- 
ers, the great need of furnishing exact in- 
formation served only to increase the rail- 
ways efforts in this respect. 


With the influx of hundreds of thous- 
ands of service men and women and their 
families into the city, furnishing informa- 
tion about the railway became an increas- 
ingly important factor in El service. Spe- 
cial efforts were made to acquaint patrons 
with details of the service and how to 
make the best use of the system and its 
facilities. El information service is avail- 
able 24 hours a day and “Han: 1800” 
called any time—day or night—will tell 
anyone anything he or she wants to know 
about train, car, bus or trackless trolley 
service throughout the entire system. 


Park Street Information Booth 
Is Popular 


The hub of the El information system 
is the booth located on the southbound 
platform at the Park street station. This 
booth was opened in December, 1923. 
Since then it has added constantly to its 
service inovations and aids which simpli- 
fy the use of the El system. Here there 
are an average of 162,772 questions asked 
a month, and 1,953,264 questions asked a 
year. 

Printed Maps Available 

This Park Street booth is also the most 
important single center of distribution for 
the system route map. This map shows in 
color the routes of the El, numbered to 
make identification of the routes as simple 
as possible for riders. It 2'so gives times 
of first and last trips over the system, and 
as a further aid lists public buildings and 
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buildings of historical interest so they can 
be easily located on the map. 

Also obtainable is a booklet entitled 
“Traffic Information” now in its twentieth 
edition. This booklet is printed in conven- 
ient pocket size so that it can be easily 
referred to for information about how to 
reach many public buildings, hospitals, 
hotels and places of historical and recrea- 
tional interest. 


Loud Speaker System Used 


As the largest central El terminal in the 
city, Park street station also has a loud 
speaker system which was placed in ser- 
vice several years ago as an aid to travel- 
ers. The equipment, which was installed 
by the signal division of the mainten- 
ance department, consists of six loud 
speakers. The microphone is in the in- 
formation booth. During operating hours, 
the attendant on duty at the booth can 
put on the air such information as he 
considers important to passengers on the 
platforms. Especially during rush hours, 
or when service is delayed for any rea- 
sons, this system is helpful in directing 
passengers to their destination. 
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Station Signing of El Service 

Station signs throughout the El have 
also proved helpful source of information 
to the public. The most elaborate is an 
illuminated directory sign at Park street 
station on the southbound platform. This 
directory is six feet high by 12 feet wide, 
is divided into unit panels, and gives 
helpful information regarding routes to be 
taken to reach certain points of interest. 
In this way the directory supplements the 
work of the attendants at the nearby in- 
formation booth. 

Other signs throughout the system point 
out the speed of rapid transit service from 
points at which the signs are erected to 
central stations such as the Park, Winter 
or Summer Street stations. These time 
signs are placed at 1g locations at or near 
rapid transit stations. 


Other Advertising 


To supplement all these aids, the rail- 
way before the war used advertising space 
in the newspapers, clerestory and inside 
car cards, dasher cards, subway posters and 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


“IDEAL” OPERATOR 

“May I speak a word of special com- 
mendation for the driver of a Huntington 
Avenue to Park Square bus? I was a 
passenger on his bus at half past eleven 
yesterday noon from Symphony Hall to 
Arlington Street, and I watched with 
most sincere admiration his patience and 
courtesy towards an old woman while she 
fumbled in her bag to find the fare. He 
certainly is an ideal driver for that partic- 
ular bus!” 

——< * — 
BRINGS CHILD HOME 

“In the midst of the preparation for my 
marriage ceremony, I want to take time 
out to tell you of an incident that occurred 
this evening. My little eleven-year old 
sister was sent on an errand, entrusted 
with a ten dollar bill. In our family, this 
represents a large sum of money. My sis- 
ter is quite wise for her age, but unfor- 
tunately, she lost the bill. She sat crying 
in the subway for hours. Mother was 
just about frantic when she didn’t return 
in an hour, as she should have. She fin- 
ally arrived with a gentlemen in blue. In 
soft tones, he said, “Mother, the little girl 
is heartbroken, she has lost your money. 
Please don’t spank her.” 

— * — 
KINDLY ACT 

“This morning on a Belmont or Arling- 
ton bus en route to Harvard Square, I 
had the happy experience of benefitting 
myself, and also of watching another rath- 
er elderly woman shown kindness and 
consideration by a young motorman. 
They were small matters in themselves, 
but such acts add greatly to our pleasure 
in using the EI.” 


Knocks . . . 


OBJECTS TO “RUDENESS” 

“In transferring from a car at North 
Station to a bus for the South Station it 
is my habit to get a transfer from the sill 
of the collector’s window. This morning 
I followed the same procedure, but there 
were no transfers. The collector was talk- 
ing to another employee of the ‘El’ who 
immediately stepped back as I approached 
the window to ask for the transfer. She 
told me I did not need a transfer and 
wanted to know where I had come from, 
where I was going, etc. I told her all of 
this but I resent her rude manner of 
treating me as though I were trying to 
obtain a transfer without paying my fare. 
I am not alone, because I have seen her 
do it to others.” 


—* — 


DIMES PAY THE BILLS 
“Respectfully suggest that you call to 
the attention of your bus opreators that 
it is the passengers who drop in a dime 
who make their job possible; and are 
therefore, entitled to some slight consid- 
eration.” 


— * — 


CARRIED BEYOND STOP 


“IT am obliged to take a certain»éar to 
my office as my doctor forbids me to climb 
the stairs at the Arlington St. Station. 
This morning I rang the bell three times 
and called to the operator also, but he paid 
no attention to me and carried me far be- 
yond my regular stop. This is not the first 
time this has happened. The car is us- 
ually crowded with boys and girls going 
to school, but I do not think that this is 
an excuse to be discourteous to other pas- 
sengers.” 
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RAILWAY COMMENDED ON 
BOND SALE RECORD 


In recognition of the outstanding work 
done by the railway and its employees in 
the promotion and_ purchase of U. S. 
Bonds during the war period, the official 
commendation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was presented to the railway and 


employes on Monday, March 18, 1946. 


The presentation was made to Mr. Dana 
and Mr. Moran by Francis E. Burke, Di- 
rector of the Industrial Division of U. S. 
Savings Bonds, representing the U. S. 
Treasury Department. Also present was 
Gerald Flint, Deputy Director of the Di- 
vision. 

A medal was also presented to Mr. 
Dana and to Mr. Moran for the high 
level which has been maintained in the 
sale of war bonds. These medals were 
struck off in the U. S. mint. 





News Notes 


DELIVERY OF 25 P.C.C. CARS 
EXPECTED THIS YEAR 


The railway has an order for 1946 de- 
livery, 25 single unit P.C.C. cars of im- 
proved design. Most outstanding im- 
provements are the all-electric equipment, 
ceiling ventilating fans, change in body 
design to accommodate “Standee Win- 
dows” and the increase in the width of 
front entrance doors. 

Acting through the P.C.C. car advisory 
committee, the transit industry has been 
working for some time on a post-war de- 
sign of ‘the P.G.G@? ‘care ihe boston ile 
vated will be the first railway in the coun- 
try to obtain delivery on a lot of 25 cars 
which incorporate all of the new design 
features. 


Improved Ventilation 
In external appearance, the most strik- 
ing difference will be in the roof construc- 


Presentation of U. S. Treasury Department Commendation—Left 
to right: Mr. Dana, Miss Helen J. Brock, Mr. Moran, Mr. Francis 
E. Burke. 
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OFFICIAL COMMENDATION 


Boston Elevated Railway 


and its employees are hereby officially commended by the United States Treasury 


for the operation and support of the: Payroll Savings Plan. 
recognize that the Government was provided with a substantial part of the money 
to finance the war through this method of Bond purchasing. The continuance of 
this savings plan enables workers to gain a large measure of security by their 


regular purchase of United States Savings Bonds. 





tion. A monitor has been added to the 
main roof, which will extend practically 
the full length of the car. Fresh air for 
the ventilation of the car will be drawn 
through louvers in this monitor. The air 
will be circulated throughout the interior 
of the car by means of three fans, each 34 
inches in diameter, which are mounted on 
the roof of the car. At full speed, the 
three fans will deliver 12,000 cu. ft. of air 
a minute to the interior of the car. The 
Elevated has one experimental car so 
equipped, and a rather complete descrip- 
tion of this system of ventilation was 
printed in the October, 1945, issue of Co- 
operation. 

The sides of the cars will be noticeably 
different because of the redesign to incor- 
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porate “Standee Windows”, which will 
enable standing passengers to observe land 
marks when they approach the place at 
which they want to leave the car. A re- 
design of the post spacing has been in- 
corporated to bring each cross seat oppo- 
site a window. The window stoool has 
been eliminated and the finish curved back 
below the window to provide additional 
space for the seated passengers. This latter 
change increases the effective width of the 
aisle and will promote easier passenger 
movement when the car is crowded. 


Electrically Operated Devices 


Another important change which will 
not be obvious to the passenger, but which 
represents a forward step in design, is the 
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VIEWS — POSTWAR DESIGN OF P.C.C, CAR 
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complete elimination of the compressed 
air system, which on all cars previously 
has been used to apply brakes, operate 
doors, window shield wipers, dampers, 
and other auxiliary devices. All of these 
accessories in the new cars will be elec- 
trically operated, which is expected to re- 
sult in more reliable operation. For ex- 
ample: 

The doors will be operated by electric 
motors replacing the air engines in 
present cars. 

Windshield wipers will be actuated 
by built-in motors. 

Ventilating dampers which control 
the heat delivered to the car in winter 
will be actuated by solenoids, 

Friction brakes connected to the mo- 
tor drive shafts and commonly referred 
to on this property as drum brakes will 
be spring applied and electrically _re- 
leased by means of solenoid actuators 
mounted on the truck frames in place 
of the brake cylinder of present P.C.C. 
cars. 

A safety feature is introduced in that 
battery or circuit failure will result in 
brakes being applied. 

For a normal service stop, the dy- 
namic brakes will bring the car to the 
fade-out point of the dynamic brakes 
(approximately one m.p.h.) _ then 
through the operation of a lockout re- 
lay, the friction brake will complete the 
stop and hold the car in parking. 

The drum brake application is grad- 
uated by means of resistance steps ad- 
justed through the master braking con- 
troller and in effect replaces the self- 
lapping valves on air equipped cars. 
The traction motors will have the same 

rating and provide performance capabili- 
ties as in present P.C.C. cars. Motor in- 
sulation will be improved. 


Other Changes 
These cars will be approximately five 
inches longer at the front than the previ- 
ous P.C.C. cars which will result in an in- 
crease in width of the front entrance doors 
by approximately five inches. 
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The side windows of the car will be 
fitted with two sashes each. The lower 
sash will be stationary and extended to a 
point six inches above the window stool. 
The upper sash will extend from, the top 
of the lower sash upward and will be ar- 
ranged to raise approximately 14 inches. 
The sash operation in the new cars will 
have lifts at the lower corners instead of 
« crank located over the window. 

Acceleration is controlled by means of 
a motor driven automatically controlled 
accelerator and except for minor improve- 
ments is identical in operation and in the 
performance it provides through control 
of traction motor current as in the P.C.C. 
cars now on this railway. 

Change of power pedal position pro- 
vides continuously variable rate of accel- 
eration, increasing from a minimum rate 
at initial pedal movement to a maximum 


rate when pedal is fully depressed. 


Braking of Car 
The braking of the cars will be accomp- 
lished in a similar manner to existing 
cars namely, dynamic, drum brakes on 
drive shafts and magnetic brake shoes op- 
erating on the rails. 
When the brake pedal is depressed, the 
braking sequence is as follows: 

At less than one-quarter inch pedal 
travel, the dynamic braking circuit is 
set up and a minimum dynamic brak- 
ing rate is obtained. 

Further depression of the pedal pro- 
vides continuously variable increase in 
dynamic braking rate reaching a maxt- 
mum service rate at about three inch 
pedal travel. 

At approximately one-quarter inch 
pedal travel, friction brake application 
circuit is set up and is completed by the 
lockout relay to actuate friction brakes, 
only when dynamic brake fades out. 
Graduated friction brake rates are ob- 
tained by movement of the brake pedal, 
reaching the maximum friction braking 
rate at approximately two and three- 


quarter inch pedal travel. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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COAL CONSUMPTION SETS ALL-TIME RECORD 
Added Thousands of Tons Used to Take Care of War Demands 


Coal, the basis of all of our electric 

power, has been an object of concern since 
Dec. 7, 1941, and the railway has made 
every effort to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply of this commodity to the end that it 
be able to maintain uninterrupted trans- 
portation facilities. 
- In the two power generating stations 
which furnish the energy to drive the roll- 
ing stock, the demand on the furnaces 
grew. In the twelve months of 1941 a to- 
tal of 123,659 tons was consumed. In 
1942, the tonnage increased to 138,983 
tons; in 1943, it jumped to 163,074 tons; 
and in 1944 the tonnage was 163,788 tons. 
In 1945, the railway consumed 168,088 
tons of coal, the all time high. For power 
generation, the consumption 1n 1945 was 
44,429 tons more than in 1941. 

With the jump in consumption, and at 
the higher price, the costs to the railway 
became heavy. The cost of coal used, 
based on the 1941 cost, increased in 
the four following years by approximately 
22 per cent., 54 per cent., go per cent., and 
89 per cent., respectively. 

In 1945, the power generated totalled 
559375,100 more kilowatt hours than in 
1941. 

There were 8,403,600 fewer kilowatt 
hours generated in 1945 than in 1944. In 
1945 as compared to 1944, however, the 
amount of coal burned increased by 12,733 
tons because the railway had to accept coal 
of an inferior quality instead of the qual- 
ity of coal regularly delivered to us. In 
1945, there were 45,735 tons of this poor- 
er grade of coal received by the railway. 
Its use resulted in less efficient operation 
with a consequent increase in the quan- 
tity of coal required to generate power. 


War-Time Regulations 


From time to time coal problems arose 
involving war time regulations affecting 
the transit industry in general and the El 
in particular. A case in point: With the 
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adoption by the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion for War in November, 1943, of a 
regulation under the provisions of which 
the El was classified as an industrial con- 
sumer, the effect of which limited the sup- 
ply of coal purchased, officials of the rail- 
way foresaw the possibility of an interrup- 
tion to service should there be a premature 
exhaustion of supply. So, picturing such a 
dangerous contingency in a district which 
was a_ veritable bee-hive of war produc- 
tion, they requested an enlargement of the 
regulation as applied to the transit indus- 
try under which this railway would be 
rated as the form of organization it ac- 
tually is, that of a public utility. The re- 
quested change, if approved, would pave 
the way for an increased coal supply. It 
was not until March, 1945, that the gov- 
ernment so changed its regulation as to 
classify street railway transportation as a 
public utility. 


The hazards of war had their effect 
upon coal deliveries, but to forestall any 
serious interruption to service, steps were 
taken toward the building of auxiliary 
supplies. To illustrate, the coal on hand 
in the latter part of the spring of 1942 
had dropped to 22,421 tons, due to the 
inability of the contractor, because of war 
conditions, to maintain regular deliver- 
ies. During the summer the contractors’ 
deliveries were supplemented by the pur- 
chase of 38,502 tons of spot market coal 
and when December came, the month in 
which the heaviest seasonal demand be- 
gins, the storage piles held 91,290 tons, 
ample to meet whatever the demand 
made. 


During 1945, coal continued under the 
control of the Solid Fuels Administrator 
for War. The amount that could be pur- 
chased and the amount that could be held 
in inventory was still subject to restric- 
tions. Lack of production in the mines 
resulted in the fact that the railway ob- 
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tained less coal than it was entitled to re- 
ceive under the regulations. 

The railway received 167,351 tons of 
coal during 1945. Of this amount, 6,976 
tons were purchased on the spot market 
and the balance furnished by contract. 

The amount of coal which the railway 
had on hand during 1945 ranged from 
about 10,000 to 25,000 tons most of the 
time. On May 1, the railway had in stor- 
age 11,681 tons and on December 1, the 
amount in storage was 25,657 tons. The 
amount of coal on hand on these two 
dates represents the condition prevailing 
last year at the beginning of the Sum- 
mer and at the beginning of the Winter. 

The largest amount in storage at any 
time during 1945 was on November 24, 
when the railway had 29,777 tons, and 
the smallest amount in storage at any time 
during that year was on August 19, when 
the railway had 5,338 tons. 

Most of the coal used by the El comes 
from West Virginia and is of excellent 
quality. 


= 
Chemical Tests 

To assure itself that the coal is of the 
quality specified in the contract, chemical 
tests of each shipment are made. When a 
steamer, loaded with thousands of tons, 
ties up at the wharf of the Lincoln or the 
South Boston power plants, a painstaking 
analysis of the shipment follows. A num- 
ber of samples are taken from each ship- 
ment and these are thoroughly mixed and 
sub-divided until a representative sample 
is procured. This sample is ground into 
a minutely fine powder, the particles of 
which are almost as fine as those of flour. 
The power department chemists analyze 
this sample to determine its burning 
qualities, its moisture content and _ the 
amount of ash. Each analytical step is re- 
checked so that when the work is com- 
pleted the engineers know exactly what 
to expect from the coal. 

The standard of heat measurement is 
the British Thermal Unit, known as the 
b.t.u. Under normal conditions the coal 
bought by the railway shows a b.t.u. con- 


tent of approximately 14,800 per pound 
of coal. This however does not apply un- 
der existing abnormal conditions. 
The Job of the Miner 

The day’s work of the miner starts 
with the breaking down of the coal. He 
uses a pick, a shovel and a steel drill, the 
latter driven by electricity. Various cut- 
ting and digging machines also are used. 
These are often mounted on wheels, be- 
ing moved about from place to place as 
the cutting warrants. The drill is em- 
ployed chiefly in blasting. The worker 
drills small holes in the coal, inserts 
charges of powder and with a muffled 
roar the coal, at the blast, tumbles in 
chunks to the floor. Then the chunks are 
sorted and loaded into small cars on 
tracks. The cars are hauled to the main 
shaft and hoisted up to the main breaker 
house at the mouth of the mine. There 
the coal is dumped down chutes into the 
“breakers”, a screening apparatus by 
which the fuel is sorted into various sizes 
and grades. From the “breakers” the 
coal drops into bins and is ready to be 
taken to the market. 


Origin of Coal 

Coal is the product of chemical changes 
produced by heat and pressure on vegeta- 
tion buried for centuries in the earth. 
Dead leaves, branches and trunks of trees, 
the leaves and bodies of other plant life 
and woody matter in general fall into 
swampland and through gradual varia- 
tion in the composition of the soil turn 
into peat. These peat bogs later become 
the bottom of lakes. Then sediment, sand 
and mud in the course of ages cover the 
accumulated vegetation and press it into 
a compact form. and through these pro- 
cesses finally develops coal. 

In Massachusetts, peat bogs are not un- 
common in the Cape district. So potential 
as a source of fuel were they regarded a 
generation ago that at the time of a like- 
lihood of a fuel shortage in the early 
days a study was begun to determine the 
practicability of using the deposits, as is 
done in many European countries, as a 
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source of heat, but because the differences 
between the miners and their employers 
were settled the inquiry never devel- 
oped tangible results. 
Hunter Finds “Black Rock” 

First to note the presence of deposits in 
America was Father Hennepin, the 
French Jesuit missionary, in his explora- 








tion as to the head waters of the Mississip- 
pi. In 1791, however, a hunter trudging 
through the Pennsylvania woodlands in 
quest of game, came across a bed of “black 
rock” anthracite. As “black rock” the 
mineral continued to be considered until 
in 1808, a physician in Wilkes-Barre be- 
gan using it as fuel. 
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We'd like to say for certain that the worst is over. 
And it would be over, if only all the new equipment 
on order could be delivered soon, 

We feel reasonably certain that 100 of our 232 
buses on order will be delivered by mid-summer. 


Also on order are 31 P.C.C. cars. These can be 
delivered to us within 60 days after the plant 
making them resumes operations. 

Of the trackless trolleys on order, 25 ought to 
be delivered by Labor Day. 

We hope that a more abundance supply of viral 
seplacement and repair parts will be delivered to 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS THAN 
TO HURON AVENUE. 


us in the months ahead, thereby enabling us to 
reduce the number -of vehicles out of service for 
want of such parts. 


As production conditions improve, you will find 
this improvement reflected in better “El” service. 


BUT HERE'S SOMETHING YOU CAN BANK ON 


Our new spring schedules provide more frequent 
service on the surface car, bus and trackless trolley 
lines. Some of these schedules are already in effece 
and the others will be in operation by mid-April, 
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DECEASED EMPLOYES 

Since the beginning of 1946 there have 
been 47 of our employes reported de- 
ceased. Of this number, 26 were from the 
active list, one was killed in the service 
of his Country, one was on the inactive 
list and 19 were pensioners. 

The list follows showing the position 
they held with the railway and the year 
in which they entered our employ: 

From the Active Group 

Archelaus T. Adams, porter, 1942 

Charles J. Brady, laborer, 1925 

George E Call, substation operator, 1911 

Vincenzo Cammarata, trackman, 1943 

Mrs. Suzanne Dolber, collector, 1919 

Patrick A Doyle, lineman, 1918 

John T. Fallon, laborer, 1945 

John P. Galvin, sheet metal worker, 1935 

Frederick J. Glennon, starter, 1914 
*James Hanley, carhouse repairman, 1922 

Earl S. Hemenway, operator, 1911 

Abel Holmes, hoisting engineer, 1918 
**Howard J. Kane, motorman, 1942 

Patrick J. Keleher, operator, 1912 

Thomas W. Kelly, operator, 1910 

William J. Kennedy, guard 

Edward L. Lane, starter, 1915 

Joseph Lynch, car cleaner, 1926 

Roy C. MacIntyre, maintenance electrician, 1918 

Douglas MacMillan, starter, 1911 

Timothy J. Mahoney, arc repairman 

Timothy McCarthy, operator, 1910 

Walter E. Mullett, gateman, 1913 

John J. O’Neil, operator, 1910 

Arthur M. Peters, clerk, 1923 

William J. Rogers, operator, 1918 

Joseph M. Sheehan, repairman, 1910 

Joseph A. Whitmore, operator, 1942 


*Laid off at time of death 
**Killed in military service 
From the Pensioned Group 

Edward Callahan, messenger, 1919 
James J. Carrigan, operator, 1896 
Michael J. Daly, motorman 
Martin Guerin, track repairman, 1900 
James Harnedy, operator, 1897 
Martin Joyce, trackman, 1919 
David A. Kiley, shifter, 1917 
Ellis Lee, repairman, 1900 
John J. McCarty, operator, 1918 
John J. McCorry, operator, 1915 
John McGregor, operator, 1910 
Arthur W. McLean, operator, 1909 
Martin Mulkern, paver, 1888 
Frank M. O’Brien, motorman, 1899 
Anthony Puopolo, trackman, 1918 
Peter L. Rourke, stockman, 1898 
John T. Scanlan, operator, 1910 
Andrew J. Supple, machine specialist, 1902 
Nathaniel A. Trask, station master, 1886 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 
We have added sixty names to the pen- 


sion roll, bringing the total to 963. A list 
of the additions follows, giving the name 
of the pensioner and the position held: 


Francis E. Banks, car cleaner 

Dennis J. Callahan, foreman 

Edward Callahan, messenger 

Thomas E. Casey, operator 

John D. Connelly, head lineman 

William O. Connors, operator 

Patrick Costello, operator 

Myrtie C. Crooker, collector 

Hugh A. Cross, guard 

Hubert DeLorey, gateman 

Michael P. Dineen, foreman 

Ellery A. Dodge, operator 

Lucy A. Donlon, payroll clerk 

Patrick Falvey, track: cleaner 

Dennis P. Finn, starter 

Nicholas W. Foran, operator 

William P. Fyler, foreman 

Philip D. Gambell, electrical supervisor 

Daniel J. Glynn, operator 

Dennis M. Hennigan, foreman 

Dennis Herlihy, carhouse repairman 

Michael E. Hourihan, starter 

Martin Joyce, trackman 

Everett A. Kelley, transportation assistant 

Thomas J. Kelly, operator 

Patrick Keohane, operator 

Katharine L. Kettell, stenographer 

Henry S. Kettendorf, storekeeper 

Julius Kreidel, foreman 

Donald S. MacKay, supervisor of automotive 
equipment 

Vito Maglione, repairman 

Eugene Maroney, operator 

George W. Martin, guard 

Grace A. Marsh, collector 

William Marshall, attendant 

Daniel F. McGrath, operator 

Thomas L. McGuiggan, operator 

Lester M. Merrill, operator 

Kenneth C. Miller, starter 

Dennis J. Minton, machine specialist 

Arthur H. Mitchell, operator 

Joseph F. Neville, starter 

Denis O’Callaghan, operator 

Edmond A. O’Donnell, conductor 

John W. Owen, assistant engineer 

Thomas J. Reilly, wireman 

James F. Rice, motorman 

Michael Shannon, crossing tender 

Patrick J. Shaughnessy, conductor 

Joseph Silk, warder 

Walter A. Skinner, operator 

Fred R Smith, motorman 

Philip J. Smith, operator 

Morris Taylor, blacksmith 

Christopher J. Tighe, repairman 

Frank S. Turner, warder 
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Charles A. Verrill, guard 
Frederick W. Ward, motorman 
Edward Wellington, conductor 
John E, Zimmer, motorman 


INFORMATION— 
(Continued from Page 32) 

other forms of publicity to call attention 
to the merits of riding the El, and to in- 
form the public of what to see and what 
to do around Boston. During the war 
years and since, the railway has used 
newspaper and radio advertising to tell 
the riders of prevailing conditions and to 
urge all who can to ride in other than the 
rush hours in order to lessen peak loads 
and to make the El a more comfortable 
way to travel. 

A new feature to aid the many strang- 
ers and not-so-frequent riders is the six- 
color decalcomania map entitled “Air 
View, Rapid Transit Lines” which the 
railway has posted in the rapid transit 
cars. 

Employees Do Their Share by 

Knowing the System Routes 

But more important, perhaps, than all 
these other services is the El employee 
himself, to whom the public looks as a re- 
liable source of information. Every em- 
ployee who comes into contact with rid- 
ers is called upon constantly to furnish in- 
formation as to the location of buildings, 
streets, sections of the city and as to how 
to get there. Because of these many re- 
quests, employees are asked to review and 
amplify their knowledge of the El sys- 
tem, the routes of its car, bus and) track- 
less trolley lines, its transfer points and 
other details. In all these contacts, the El 
stresses courtesy and accuracy in answer- 
ing questions as a sure way of building 
good will for the entire organization. 


P.C.C. CARS— 
(Continued from Page 37) 

At approximately four and one-half 
inch pedal travel and beyond, track 
brake is applied in graduated steps. 

At full pedal travel (emergency posi- 
tion) maximum rates are obtained for 
all types of braking simultaneously, 
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doors are balanced, sand is applied to 
the rails, and buzzer sounds. 


BOWLING LEAGUE AWARDS 

The Boston Elevated Bowling League 
finished a successful season of 28 bowl- 
ing nights on Tuesday, April 16, 1946. 
This year the League rolled each Tues- 
day evening at the Recreation Alleys, un- 
der the supervision of Glenn R. Watson, 
President, and Henry C. Olive, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The League this year con- 
sisted of eight teams. The officers for the 
1946-1947 season will be Howard W. 
Churchill, President, and Henry C. Olive, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The final standing of the teams was as 
follows: 


Won Lost  Pinfall 

* yt Dyivision One 85 27 39950 
* 2. ~Salemmsitect 71 41 39536 
* 3 Everett. Shop 71 41 39245 
* 4 Fellsway Garage 56 56 37795 
5 Everett Carhouse 53 59 38391 

6 Rapid Transit Lines 53 59 37954 
7 E. Boston Carhouse 39 73 37625 
8 Bartlett Garage 20 g2 34953 


Everett Shop 555 
Everett Shop 1565 


High team single 
High team 3-strings 
*Prize Winners 
The first ten high average bowlers, who 
were also prize winners, follow: 
1 Herbert E. Blackden 


(Div. 1) (81) 98.10 7948 
2 Robert G. Young 

(Salem) (75) 42.9750 2. 9341 
3 Walter L. Ougler 

(Div. 1) (81) 97.28 7885 
4 William J. Christie 

(Everett Shop) (69) 96.48 6672 
5 Glenn R. Watson 

(Salem) (81) 96.26 7802 
6 Maxwell Wilson 

(Div. 1) (78) 96.13 7501 
7 Harold M. Tower 

(Salem) (84) 96.5 8069 
8 Thomas J. Foley 

(Everett Shop) (78) 95.58 7468 
9 Daniel S. Perkins 

(East Boston) (78) 95.46 7456 
10 Kenneth Dempsey 

(Everett Shop) (78) 94.75 7407 


High single string—Arthur J. Lemay, 150 
High single 3-strings—Arthur Ritchie, 350 

The annual banquet of the League was 
held at the Hotel Essex, Boston on Tues- 
day evening, April 23. 
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LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED 


The first award of long service emblems in 1946 resulted in 333 employes 
receiving new emblems. There were 128 employes who received em- 
blems for the first time (the 30-year class) and 205 em- 
ployes changed from one five-year class to another. 





LONG SERVICE EMBLEM 


This is the 50-year emblem. The others are like it except for 
the ground colors, length of service and number of stars. 


On April 1, the semi-annual exchange of long service emblems was made for 
the first six months of the year. The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to 128 
employes; 135 employes entered the 35-year class; 49 entered the 40-year class, 17 
entered the 45-year class, and four entered the 50 year class. 


The list below gives the names, occupations and departments of the employes who 
were affected by these changes. Besides these, there are 1943 emblems issued to em- 
ployes who are now inactive. 


Cumulative Totals Active Employes 
ELS ete ae a A cra Ae 35 
ONY AS Tg Sa ie, Reelin ae 98 
S08 TE OTR RR ae ce 231 
(TT oF ae LL es tt ee BS 729 
PrN Pt aang ee bis a ts 980 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 


Power Department Transportation Department 
Albert P. Cass, starter 


; Treasury Department 
S. S. Shaw, asst. chief engineer F. H. Webb, station receiver 


William H. Burrell, chief system operator 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 

Charles M. Macdonald, adjuster 
Maintenance Department 

J. F. Callahan, sub-foreman 

E. L. Lockman, staff engineer 

F. R. R. Shattuck, foreman 
Power Department 

Daniel Donohue, head lineman 
Rolling Stock & Shops 

J. J. Mearls, carpenter 

J. F. O’Donnell, foreman 

E. O’Rourke, machinist 

J. H. Rudge, electrical worker 


Transportation Department 
Div. 1 
Alex McNabb, motorman 
John P. Regan, operator 
David A. Sarty, operator 
Div. 3 
Charles A. Flagg, operator 
William J. Gearin, operator 
Henry A Hurley, operator 
Rapid Transit Lines 
William F Wardrope, train dispatcher 
Superintendent’s Office 
Robert Miller, chauffeur 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 

Frank W. Casey, asst. to Claims Attorney 
Maintenance Department 

Thomas Cowman, foreman 

Arthur S. Crosby, drawbridge operator 

Dennis Dennehy, track repairman 

Stephen Feeney, trackman 

Patrick Lydon, track repairman 

Michael G. Power, shop foreman 

John M. Sullivan, wireman 

Gaetano Ungaro, trackman 
Purchasing Department 

Arthur F. McNaughton, asst. purchasing agen 
Rolling Stock & Shops 

W. L. Goldthwaite, electrical worker 

R. M. Henderson, foreman 
Transportation Department 
Div. 1 

Michael J. Burke, operator 

Michael Concannon, operator 

Francis J. Costello, operator 

Joseph H. Driscoll, operator 

Patrick F. Egan,. operator 

Michael J. Farrell, operator 

John H. Fay, operator 

William J. Mee, operator 

Peter C. O’Brien, operator 

John M. Sulivan, operator 

Michael J. Sullivan, conductor 


Diy. 3 
Andrew C. Bernard, operator 
John A. Browne, operator 
John F, Cashman, operator 
Patrick J. Curley, starter 
Matthew J. Flattery, operator 
Joseph J. Fleming, operator 
Arthur E. Ham, operator 
Michael Maguire, operator 
Samuel A. McDonald, operator 
John J. Nagle, operator 
William P. Owens, operator 
William T. Pressey, operator 
Lester S. Rowe, operator 
Thomas M. Swain, operator 
William Wells, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


William E. Carroll, inspector 
Joseph A. Couture, starter 
Bernard J. Early, motorman 
John A. Farrenden, motorman 
Samuel Goldberg, guard 
Justin F. McCarthy, guard 
Fred A. Ramey, inspector 


Treasury Department 


Edward A. Coady, station receiver 
Joseph McFadd, station receiver 


EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 35-YEAR CLASS 


Inspection Department 
W. David Doyle, supervisor 


Maintenance Department 


James H. Barnes, steamfitter 
Walter E. Corey, painter 

Emilio DiMauro, roofer 

Jeremiah J. Hegarty, track repairman 
Michael Keenan, bridgeman 
Mathew Mulkerrin, hoisting engineer 
Cecil Rapson, wireman 

Euplio Rinaldi, trackman 

John T. Robinson, trackman 

John Snook, carpenter 

Coleman P. Welch, rail grinder 
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Power Department 
Walter F. Lowes, substation operator 
Daniel F. Moore, machinist 
J. P. O'Malley, special cableman 
H. Silverman, clerk 

Rolling Stock & Shops 
Maurice Dromey, carhouse repairman 
Charles H. Grant, carpenter 
David Haverty, carhouse repairman 
Percy King, carhouse repairman 
Michael F. Madigan, car shifter 
Enrico Nuttolo, carhouse repairman 
John F. Ryan, general helper 
Theodore Vautrinot, patternmaker 
Arthur W. White, carpenter 
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Transportation Department John J. Torpey, operator 
General Offices William J. Torpy, operator 


Boyd S. Whiting, timetable supervisor Div 3 


Div, 1 

Henry D, C. Bell, operator 
Peter Brady, inspector 

John J. Buckley, operator 

B. A. Carney, starter 

John P. Concannon, operator 
Richard J. Costello, operator 
Henry W. Cuddy, inspector 
Sylvester M. Curran, operator 
Patrick J. Daley, conductor 
John E. Davey, operator 
Charles F. Davis, operator 
Patrick J. Deenihan, motorman 
John R. Devenny, operator 
Ernest A. Dick, operator 
Thomas F, Dolan, operator 
John M. Donovan, operator 
William E. Doyle, operator 
John J. Dunning, operator 
James F. Egan, starter 
William J. Fallon operator 
Patrick J. Feeney, operator 
John L. Gale, operator 

Peter C. Gillis, inspector 
John E. Halpin, inspector 
Martin J. Healey, operator 
William J. Hoar, operator 
Thomas F, Hynes, operator 
John F, Kelly, operator 
Denis F. Kenny, operator 
Patrick J. Kilroy, operator 
John J. McCauley, operator 
Frank McCormack, inspector 
James J. McDermott, operator 
Patrick McGrory, conductor 
James A. McLeod, operator 
Frank McNeice, operator 
Thomas J. Morris, operator 
James Morrison, operator 
Guy E. Moynihan, starter 
William Mulcahy, operator 
John Mulrey, operator 

John E. Myatt, operator 
William J. Niland, operator 
Peter F. Nolan, operator 
Patrick O’Donnell, operator 
Thomas F. O’Donnell, operator 
Daniel J. O'Rourke, operator 
Denis F. O’Sullivan, operator 
Max Pollack, operator 

John Powers, operator 

John Raftery, operator 
Arthur S. Raymo, operator 
Thomas J. Sheedy, operator 
Martin J. Tarmey, operator 
Charles A. Theall, operator 


Patrick J. Bohan, operator 
James B. Boulton, operator 
Audley Brown, operator 

John C. Carey, operator 
Charles F. Cole, operator 
Thomas J. Condon, operator 
Joseph M. Connolly, operator 
Daniel Daly, operator 

Thomas M. Endicott, starter 
Joseph B. Gallant, inspector 
Ambrose J. Griffith, chief instructor 
Ephraim Hawe, operator 
James J. Kelly, operator 
Joseph D. Kingston, operator 
Patrick Larkin, operator 
Arthur J. Lemay, operator 
Carl B. Lovequist, starter 
Michael J. Lyons, operator 
William J. Mahoney, operator 
John J. McGrath, starter 
Edward F. McGreal, operator 
Denis McNamara, operator 
Timothy T. Murphy, operator 
Christopher O’Connor, operator 
William A. Oldham, starter 
George A. Pratt, operator 
Abel N. Renault, operator 
John J. Sheehan, starter 
Bernard Southwell, operator 
Eugene F. Sullivan, operator 
John J. Sullivan, operator 
William H. Thorpe, operator 
Lawrence L. Tierney, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Patrick F. Barry, supervisor 
Thomas J. Burke, motorman 
Thomas F. Carney, towerman 
John J. Connolly, gateman 
Charles B. Daley, towerman 
Patrick DeSimone, guard 
Peter L. Gaudet, starter 
Frank C. Geary, guard 
Michael J. Glynn, motorman 
William D. Knowles, 

chief instructor-inspector 
Thomas H. McSweeney, starter 
John J. Quinn, towerman 
Margaret T. Reynolds, collector 
James L. Shoulder, inspector 
James M. Walsh, motorman 
Charles Wynott, motorman 


Treasury Department 


Harry L. Brennan, station receiver 
Edgar D. Catchpole, station receiver 
Walter C. Woodman, station receiver 
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EMPLOYES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 30-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department 
Manuel P. Faria, chief clerk 


Maintenance Department 

Gad R. Bartlett, engineer 

William J. Birmingham, rail grinder 

John F. Callahan, supervisor surface track 
Bartholomew Connolly, trackman 

John Kevill, yard foreman 

Francis A. Pfeffer, timekeeper 

Thomas Regan, trackman 

John J. Sullivan, track repairman 


Power Department 

John F. Corbett, substation operator 
John J. Keaney, oiler 

Zaccheus Layne, watch engineer 
George S. Winsor, asst. chief engineer 


Rolling Stock & Shops 

Stanley Bartkiw, carhouse repairman 
William Boyce, machinist 

Edward H. Childs, clerk 

Paolo Cioffi, carhouse repairman 
Thomas F. Conaty, sheet metal worker 
Timothy Corbett, night foreman 

James H. Duffy, supervisor stores & service 
James T. Forsythe, carhouse foreman 
Antonio Frascatore, carhouse repairman 
James W. Gwynn, carhouse repairman 
Harvey T. Jones, carhouse repairman 
Thomas J. Mahon, carhouse repairman 
Joseph P. Malone, carhouse foreman 
James J. McCartney, sub-foreman 
Walter H. Moulton, car shifter 

August Sanda, electrical worker 


Transportation Department 
Div. 1 

Michael F. Breheney, operator 
Louis W. Burke, operator 
Michael J. Butler, operator 
Jeremiah Carey, operator 
Joseph J. Casey, operator 
Michael J. Cody, conductor 
Bartley J. Connolly, operator 
Patrick F. Donoghue, operator 
James J. Foley, operator 
Wilfred T. Foster, operator 
John J. Hannigan, operator 
Dennis P. Harrington, operator 
John C. Harrington, starter 
Edward J. Harte, operator 
Andrew Hennessey, operator 
Jacob Kaufman, operator 
Michael Keeley, operator 
Thomas J. Kelly, operator 
Aaron L. Knowlton, operator 
Peter J. Lydon, operator 
Denis McCarthy, operator 
Thomas J. McMahon, operator 
Hugh McNiff, starter 
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Albert J. Metzler, operator 
Owen F. Moore, operator 

M. James Mulroy, operator 
Peter W. Murray, starter 
Francis J. Myers, inspector 
Michael P. Needham, operator 
John J. O’Connell, operator 
Guy T. Olson, operator 
Fergus Riley, starter 

Thomas J. Ryan, operator 
William J. Ryder, operator 
Patrick J. Sheehan, operator 
Ross B. Stewart, operator 
James H. J. Sullivan, operator 
William D. Watterson, starter 
Frederick E. Wilkinson, operator 
Charles B. Wood, inspector 
Reuben A. Wright, operator 


Divs-a 


John J. Bannon, operator 
Joseph S. Campbell, operator 
John J. Coleman, operator 
Robert S. Coveney, operator 
James F. Crotty, operator 
Thomas F, Dillon, operator 
John Doherty, operator 

Patrick J. Downing, operator 
Frank B. Gardella, operator 
Edward Hamilton, operator 
Fred S. Harding, operator 
Charles W. Harwood, operator 
James M. Kelly, inspector 
Cornelius J. Keohane, operator 
William J. McIntosh, operator 
Charles C. McMahon, operator 
Patrick J. Moloney, operator 
Thomas P. Penney, operator 
Robert M. Smith, operator 
Thomas J. Stoodley, operator 
James Wilson, operator 
Charles D. Wright, inspector 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Benjamin F. Canada, head porter 
George O. Childs, starter 
Dominick A. Corbett, guard 
Walter F. Cronin, starter 
Bernard F. Dawley, guard 
Leonell A. Delorey, guard 
William C. Devereaux, gateman 
Silas T. Dion, guard 

Michael Driscoll, guard 

Michael J. Fallon, guard 

Joseph Fleming, inspector 
Edson W. Greenlaw, motorman 
John S. Griffin, guard 

Patrick J. Keating, guard 

Eugene E. McCarthy, motorman 
Patrick J. McGowan, guard 
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Patrick McNamara, motorman 
John Magnuson, guard 
Patrick J. Mahoney, guard 
Michael M. Nee, guard 
Philip L. Roach, motorman 
Albert N. Robertson, guard 
James Rudden, guard 

Fred N. Shaw, motorman 
William A. Shaw, guard 
Francis L. Shea, motorman 
George E. Snook, inspector 


William Waugh, guard 
Peter White, motorman 
Charles H. Williams, gateman 


Treasury Department 


Julius J. Czedik, station receiver 

Leo J. Goff, station receiver 

Ralph M. Ladner, station receiver 
Walter F. McLeod, agent, rec’g dept. 
Patrick J. Rogan, station receiver 
George S. Ward, station receiver 





THE GOOD OLD ‘EL’ 


Occasionally we see gripes in the papers 
about the service on the Boston Elevated, 
but as a seasoned traveler on the system, 
I want to say right here that I think the 
El has been doing a magnificent job all 
through the war and right up to the pres- 
ent time. 


Take the safety record. The El has 
taken the first prize away from the rapid 
transit systems of the country for so long 
that it has been ruled out of the compe- 
tition for some time. Except for the bad 
accident in Harvard square a while ago— 
due to physical collapse of a driver—there 
has been a marvelous freedom from seri- 
ous accidents. 


Most of the complaints are of uncom- 
fortable cars, crowding, more rarely dis- 
courtesy, and failure to make a profit. The 
old story of some employee who was rude 
or indifferent will always be repeated, and 
given prominence; but it is refreshing to 
see many letters in the papers commend- 
ing the service, some of them from: much 
travelled visitors. As to fares and deficits 
—plans are underway to unify all rapid 
transit service in the Metropolitan area, 


_which should give the rider more value 


for his money and the system a profitable 
volume of traffic. This should eliminate 
the deficit which Boston and other cities 
have had to bear. 


All manner of fun has been made of 
the new deluxe cars on the Brookline and 
Newton lines (the El men call them. the 
“Queen Marys”). To be sure, there is 
some sway, and when they are not oper- 


ated carefully their remarkably swift ac- 
celeration and deceleration may give pas- 
sengers the feeling of riding on a swift 
“horizontal elevator”. Some of the motor- 
men whisk them around the curves too 
fast, give them the gun and jam on the 
brakes more or less regardless, but these 
things will be overcome, while improve- 
ments in the cars and in the roadbeds will 
do a lot. One would like though to see 
more trackless trolleys like those on the 
Huron avenue line in Cambridge. They 
are swift, comfortable, quiet, and free 
from smelly gasoline. 


To go back over these matters, every- 
one should know that rolling-stock has 
been hard to get. Of course the cars on 
the elevated and subway routes are get- 
ting old and most of the trolley cars are 
obsolescent, but what could the El do 
about it? Praise for the fact that they 
have been kept in service at all, not blame 
for failure to replace them, would seem 
the more appropriate. Crowding has been 
an inevitable result of heavy travel with 
facilities necessarily inadequate. 

Finally—but this is a dream—wheels 
will be invented that make no more noise 
on the tracks than buses do on the road. 
Won't that be wonderful! If and when! 
(And some day the dear public will cease 
to throw cigarette stubs, gum wrappers 
and all such culch on the station platforms 
—and to CHAW gum on the trains! A 


far-off divine event? I fear so.) 


Frank W. Kimball. 


Excerpt from a letter in The Dedham 
Transcript, dated December 14, 1945. 
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THE BIGGEST DAY IN EVERY YEAR Yr 
SINCE 1897 


Revenue 
Year Day Passengers 
1897 Thursday, June 17 682,814 
1898 Saturday, Sept. 3 118,175 
1899 Saturday, Oct. 14 848,562 Dewey Day 
1900 Monday, Dec. 24 790,258 
1901 Monday, June 17 823,821 
1902 Tuesday, June 17 838,358 
1903 Friday, July 3 843,556 
1905 Saturday, Dec. 23 1,024,581 
1906 Monday, Dec. 24 1,015,081 


1907 Saturday, Aug. . 3 1,038,117 Old Home Week 
1908 Thursday, Dec. 24 1,010,698 


1909 Friday, Dec. 24 1,098,321 
1910 Saturday, Dec. 24 1,125,867 
1911 Saturday, Dec. 23 1,230,914 





1912 Saturday, Dec. 21 1,182,987 
1913 Wednesday, Dec. 24 1,259,413 


| 
1904 Tuesday, Aug. 16 1,043,559 Grand Army 
1914 Thursday, Dec. 24 1,263,475 























1915 Friday, Dec. 24 1,371,509 
1916 Saturday, Dec. 23 1,514,027 
1917 Monday, Dec. 24 1,428,457 
1918 Saturday, Dec. .21 1,148,809 
1919 Saturday, Dec. 20 1,200,386 
1920 Friday, Dec. 24 1,203,081 
1921 Saturday, Dec. 24 1,305,508 
1922 Saturday, Dec. 23 1,416,394 


1923 Saturday, Mar.17 1,388,297 After Big Snow Storm. 
1924 Saturday, Dec. 20 1,360,086 Site 
1925 Thursday, Dec. 24 1,363,302 

1926 Saturday, Dec. 11 1,391,046 After Storm 

1927 Saturday, Dec. 17 1,335,470 . 

1928 Saturday, Dec. 22 1,308,927 


(I 





1929 Monday, Dec. 23 1,281,194 

1930 Tuesday, Oct-30 1,449,970 American Legion Parade 
1931 Saturday, Jane 1,142,624 

1932 Monday, Jan. 4 1,087,863 After Snow Storm 
1938 Thursday, Dec. 28 962,222 After Snow Storm 
1934 Wednesday, Feb. 21 1,025,905 After Snow Storm 
1935 Monday, Dec. 23 1,052,601 

1936 Thursday, Dec. 24 1,072,524 

1937 Monday, Jan. 4 1,025,124 

1938 Monday, Janes ha 1,020,768 After Snow Storm 
1939 Monday, Dec. 18 1,009,285 

1940 Monday, Sept. 23 1,403,518 American Legion 
1941 Wednesday, Dec. 31 1,102,139 

1942 Monday, Dec. 21 1,406,376 

1943 Saturday, June 12 PSyPyyal 

1944 Monday, Dec. 18 1,382,834 

1945 Friday, Dec. 21 1,489,096 
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CAR WASHING AT RESERVOIR 


“The Noblest Motive Is The Public Good.” 
SiR RICHARD STEELE 


Elsewhere in this issue of Co-operation is an account of the 
“Merit Plan” method of selecting operators and of promoting 
employees to supervisory positions. 


This account relates the development of the “Merit Plan” 
method since it was first instituted, almost 13 years ago. Since 
this method has been in existence, 2618 men have been placed 
on qualified lists for the various positions—an impressive number. 


The purpose of the plan has been to obtain for the railway 
the best men available as operators and as supervisory officials. 

Candidates for operators are chosen on the basis of re- 
ports of their employment elsewhere, of their record with civil 
authorities and of their mark in a written examination where theit 
anonymity is assured. Employees of this railway who seek pro- 
motion are chosen on the basis of their record with this railway 
for a prescribed number of years and upon the results of a writ- 
ten examination, each of which they must pass before they are 
placed upon a qualified list. 


In setting up the “Merit Plan” system of appointment and 
promotion, the railway has sought to be fair to individuals and 
to be fair to the riding public. 


Cleanliness is a virtue much to be desired both in individuals 
and in things. 

During the war years, because of the scarcity of manpower 
and of materials and because of the imperative necessity of 
directing all efforts to the main job of keeping the wheels mov- 
ing, the appearance of railway vehicles was not kept up to par. 

Since the ending of the war and the easing up in man- 
power, we can again direct our attention to the appearance of our 
vehicles. To the end of improving their appearance immediately, 
50 more car cleaners have been engaged. Already the results of 
the augmented force are apparent. To aid the force in produc- 
ing cleaner and more attractive vehicles, the railway is planning 
to install additional washing equipment at several locations. 

The riding public wants, and is entitled to, clean cars, buses, 
and trackless trolleys. Let all of us who have anything to do 
with the cleanliness of equipment do our share in providing 


clean equipment. 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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MERIT PLAN METHOD OF EMPLOYEE 
SELECTION AND PROMOTION WELL ESTABLISHED 


For almost 13 years, the employment of 
men as operators on this railway has been 
in accordance with a procedure, called a 
“Merit Plan Method”, which is designed 
to bring to the railway the men best 
qualified to perform the work of oper- 
ators. 
The “Merit Plan Method” is used also 
for the promotion of men to supervisory 
positions such as extra starters, extra in- 
spectors and extra assistant station mas- 
ters and for extra train starters and tower- 
men on the rapid transit lines. 
Since 1933, there have been 33 such 
examinations held. The table below 
shows the number of examinations for 
the various positions and the span of years 
over which they have been held:— 
6 examinations for operators held from 
1934 to 1946. 

I4 examinations for extra 
from 1933 to 1946. 

5 examinations for extra inspectors held 
from 1934 to 1944. 

4 examinations for extra assistant station 
masters held from 1934 to 1945, 

I examination for extra train starters on 
the rapid transit lines held in 1944. 

3 examinations for extra towermen on 
the rapid transit lines held from 1944 
to 1946. 


Number of Men Placed on 
Qualified Lists 


In this period, 4942 men have taken 
the examinations and as a result of these 
examinations 2618 men have been placed 
on the qualified lists for the various’ posi- 
tions. Of this number, the great major- 
ity have been engaged as operators or 


starters held 


have been promoted to supervisory posi- 
tions and to positions as extra towermen 
during the years since examinations for 
these positions have been held. There 
are a number of individuals, of course, 
who for one reason or another have de- 
clined appointments as operators when 
their names were reached for employ- 
ment from the qualified list. 


Basic Requirements for Operators 


Before applicants for the position of op- 
erators on this railway are allowed to 
take the written examination, they must 
first meet the basic requirements of the 
railway for this position. These require- 
ments are: Applicants must be 21 years 
of age or over; they must be American 
citizens, either native born or naturalized; 
they must pass the test as to vision, that 
is, they must have a vision, without glass- 
es, of 20/20 in one eye and of at least 
20/30 in the other eye; they must pass a 
test as to their ability to select colors 
accurately; they must be at least five feet, 
six inches tall, in stocking feet; they must 
pass a test as to acuity of hearing and 
they must be free from any apparent phy- 
sical impairment. Applicants must fur- 
nish the names of their employers, if any, 
for the five years prior to the date of 
filing their application for work .as oper- 
ators on this railway. The railway writes 
to these employers for references. The 
applicants must also furnish the names of 
five other individuals to whom the rail- 
wav writes for personal references. The 
railway also requires all applicants to get 
a report from the Probation Office in 
Pemberton square. 
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The above procedure eliminates from 
those eligible to take the written) examin- 
ation all persons who clearly are not 
qualified to perform the work of operat- 
ors. Those candidates who meet the re- 
quirements above and whose references 
and ‘probation record are satisfactory, are 
then qualified to take the written exam- 
ination. 


Nature of Written Examination 

for Operators 

The questions in the written examina- 
tion for applicants to the position of op- 
erator are of the following nature: 

1. In arithmetic 

2. In spelling 

3. In knowledge of Boston and _ vicin- 

ity and of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way system 

4. In knowledge of the operation of 

motor vehicles in Massachusetts 

5. Question designed to disclose appli- 

cants’ ability to follow instructions 

Depending upon the size of the group 
qualified to take the written examination 
for operators, a room or rooms large 
enough to hold the examination is then 
selected. Often this examination is held 
at the assembly hall in Sullivan square 
station. On several occasions the group 
has been too large for this room and we 
have used rooms in public schools or in 
private buildings. When the group has 
been especially large, the examinations 
have been, held both in the morning; and 
afternoon of the same day. These examin- 
ations are not longer than three hours. 
Those applicants who finish their paper 
sooner than the limit leave when they 
have finished. The examination is under 
the supervision of a number of proctors 
who are supervisory officials and who see 
that each man does his own work. 

The written examinations are marked 
by supervisory officials. The papers are 
given numbers, thus insuring the anony- 
mity of the applicants. 


Establishing the Operators’ List 
Subsequent to the written examination, 
the mark received by each candidate is 
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placed against his name. Also placed 
against each candidate’s name is a mark 
representing the results of his references 
and probation record. 

The two marks opposite each of the 
candidates’ names are totalled. The presi- 
dent and general manager then establishes 
the passing mark. A list is then prepared 
of the names of the men, in order of rank- 
ing, who have qualified ‘for the position 
of operators under the merit system plan 
of selection. Men are then selected for 
employment from this list in order of 
ranking beginning, of course, from the 
top. 

When the name of the individual is 
reached for employment, that man must 
then undergo a careful physical examina- 
tion by the railway’s physician. If he 
passes this physical examination, he is 
then employed on a probationary basis, 
during which he is taught to operate a 
street car. The training period lasts for 
approximately six weeks and a new man 
is on probation for 60 days thereafter. 


Written Examination of 


Employees Seeking Promotion — 

With respect to employees seeking pro- 
motion, the railway’s “merit plan” proce- 
dure calls for a written examination and 
an experience rating. 

The basis of the written examination 
for promotion to supervisory positions 
and to the position of extra towerman 
follows: 

. Questions directly related to the re- 
quirements of the position to be 
filled. 

2. Questions designed to disclose the 
employees’ knowledge of the railway 
system and of the places reached by 
it. 

3. Questions designed to disclose the 
employees’ practical knowledge of 
equipment. 

4. Questions designed to disclose the 
employees’ knowledge of the rail- 
way’s rules. 

As in the case of the written examina- 

tion of candidates for the position of op- 


erator, the papers of the employees seek- 
ing promotion are also given numbers in 
order to assure anonymity. 

The Experience Rating 


The experience rating is established by 
an impartial board of supervisory officials 
for each rating station whose selection has 
been approved by the president and gen- 
eral manager. These various boards of 
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officials have had good opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of the men seeking promo- 
tion and to know their capabilities and 
characteristics. 

As an example of the character of the 
basis used for the experience rating, that 
for promotion to the position of extra 
starter is given below: 

1. The record of the employee as to 















YOUR DIME STUCK ? 
MAY | GIVE YOU A 
LIFT OVER ? 






SORRY WERE SO CROWDED ! 
WON'T YOU TAKE MY SEAT ? 






A BIT EXAGGERATED - 
BUT FOOD FOR THOUGHT / 






CAREFUL! LET ME ASSIST 
YOU WITH YOUR LUGGAGE / 









FOR BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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complaints and commendations from 
the public. 

2. The record of chargeable accidents 
and of operating habits inconsistent 
with safe operation. 

. Attendance records. 

. Shorts, overs, and other deficiencies 
in accounts. 

5. Personal appearance. 

6. Attitude toward supervisory officials 

and fellow employees. 

7. Degree of alertness and activity. 

8. Degree of initiative 


Establishing the Qualified Lists 


For each rating station, of which there 
are 10, the results of the written examin- 
ation and the experience rating are shown 
as separate marks opposite the name of 
each employee seeking promotion. The 
president and general manager establishes 
the passing mark for both the written ex- 
amination and the experience rating. A 
failure to have a passing mark in either 
the written examination or the experience 
rating means that the individuals in ques- 
tion do not qualify for the promotion as 
a result of that particular examination. 
The employees’ marks in the written ex- 
amination and in the experience rating 
are then totalled and shown, as a separate 
mark. A list is then established for each 
rating station showing the order of rank- 
ing based on the total mark. Employees 
are promoted to the various supervisory 
positions and to towerman from _ this 
list—the names of the individuals being 
choosen, of course, from the top of the 
list down. 

In some rating stations, there are more 
employees who pass the examination for 
the various supervisory positions than are 
needed. Consequently, some employees 
who receive a passing mark may not ob- 
tain a place on the qualified lists. 

A special factor arose in the last ex- 
amination for extra starters from; the par- 
ticipation in this examination of employ- 
ees who had been in the armed services 
during the last war. Veterans who com- 
peted in this examination, and who passed 
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it, were given a rating with other extra 
starters as of the year they would have 
been eligible to take the examination had 
they not been in the armed forces. The 
rating of these veterans in the extra start- 
ers’ list is, of course, in accordance with 
the mark which they received in this ex- 
amination. 
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SUPERVISION AFTER DARK 


When the sun sinks to rest in the far 
distant west, and most of us have closed 
our desks or put away our tools and 
called it a day, another group of employes 
take over and they are responsible for 
keeping the trains, buses, cars and track- 
less trolleys running through the night 
and wee small hours of the morning. 

If you could spend a few hours some 
evening in the transportation department 
where the supervisor of night operation 
spends the night, you would, perhaps, be 
amazed at just what one night can bring 
forth. No two nights are the same and 
everything from comedy to tragedy: takes 
place. For this reason, the transportation 
department maintains a force of supervis- 
ory officials whose job is to cope with 
whatever happens, and whose primary 
duty is to keep service moving in conjunc- 
tion with the maintenance, power, and 
rolling stock and shops departments. 

Organization 

In a nutshell, night supervision on the 
E] is laid out as follows: 

1. Supervisor of night 
charge of system. 

2. Dispatchers — three — one in each 
surface division and one in the rapid 
transit division. 

3. Radio car inspectors—eight—each in 
charge of a sector. 

4. Street inspectors—located at  strate- 
gic spots. 

5. Station and carhouse starters — re- 
sponsible for service from their sta- 
tion, and, in the case of carhouse 
starters, for the assignment of work, 
etc. 

6. Rapid transit inspectors and_ start- 
ers—responsible for the movement 
of elevated and tunnel trains and 
surface cars through the subways. 

This force of men have many things to 
contend with and must be on their toes at 
all times. Perhaps the toughest job of all 
is the battle with Old Man Winter, when 
snow, sleet and freezing rain keep them 
on the anxious seat. 

In addition to the elements, there are 


operation—in 


always fires, accidents, broken _ trolley 
wires, broken water mains and numerous 
other things, including hurricanes that 
pop just when least expected and the ef- 
fects of which must be cleaned up with 
a minimum of delay. To this end, we 
have in the transportation office a radio 
tuned to the Boston Police Radio Station, 
over which all Boston police calls are 
heard. Through this we are notified of 
fires, acidents and other ocurrences on 
the system, and inspectors and wrecking 
or emergency wire crews are on the way 
to the scene of trouble before we receive 
word from our own employes via tele- 
phone. 

Two-Way Radios Help Greatly 

In the transportation department we 
have eight inspectors’ autos equipped 
with two-way radios. These have revo- 
lutionized our system of contacting in- 
spectors when they are needed. Each car 
has a call number, and to reach! any of 
the cars, we have only to lift the receiver 
on the nearest company telephone, tell our 
operator that we want to be connected 
with the vehicle operator. She connects 
us with a direct line from the Park 
Square Building switchboard to the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph radio 
operator. When the radio operator an- 
swers, we tell her the number of the car 
we wish to contact and almost immedi- 
ately we are talking with the inspector. 
Anyone who has never sweated blood try- 
ing to locate an inspector when one is 
needed in an emergency cannot appre- 
ciate just what radio means. In addition 
to the inspectors’ autos, two wrecking 
trucks and one wire truck are radio 
equipped, and some of the autos driven 
by the supervisory officials of the mainten- 
ance and power departments have radios. 

Inspectors’ radio cars and their call 
numbers are as follows: 
Division One 

Car 40—Dorchester-Mattapan 

Car 41—Roslindale-West Roxbury 

Car 42—South Boston 

Car 43—Brighton-Brookline 
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Division Three 
Car 44—Malden-Everett 
Car 45—East Boston-Chelsea-Revere 
Car 46—Arlington-Watertown 
Car 47—-Cambridge-Somerville 
bus lines 


Swinging Into Action 


Just how do these men work in an 
emergency? Let’s assume an alarm of 
fire is sounded from Box 6177. This box 
is located at Meridian and Falcon streets, 
East Boston. The fire alarm tapper is lo- 
cated in the office of the wire department, 
Upon receipt of the alarm, the attendant 
passes the box number to the division 
three dispatcher who immediately calls 
radio car No. 45 and gives the inspector 
the location of the box. He then proceeds 
to notify the street inspector in East Bos- 
ton and the starters in Maverick station 
and Revere carhouse, Let’s assume that 
within a few minutes a second alarm is 
sounded for this fire and hose has been 
laid across the tracks. The inspector in car 
No. 45 heads for the corner of Park and 
Hawthorne streets where he diverts all in- 
bound cars via Central avenue to Maver- 
ick station. The starter at Maverick no- 
tifies the operators on all outbound Merid- 
ian street cars to run via Bennington 
street and Central avenue to Chelsea. The 
East Boston inspector goes to the fire 
and turns back from both sides of the 
fire any cars that are held up. He then 
proceeds to operate a shuttle service be- 
tween the fire and Central square. In a 
comparatively short time all this takes 
place and temporary service is operated 
with only a minimum of inconvenience 
to the passengers. 

In the event of an accident, the super- 
visor is responsible for seeing that all the 
necessary assistance is sent to the scene. 
This assistance might consist of inspectors, 
wrecking crews, emergency wire crews, 
fire department rescue squad, ambulance, 
and, in many cases, clergymen. The super- 
visor must see, also, that the proper offi- 
cials in every department concerned are 
notified promptly. 
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Contacts with the Public 


Aside from maintaining service, the 
supervisor of night operation represents 
the management to the irate passenger 
who calls to make a complaint about the 
service that is not what he feels it should 
be, or about the guard or operator who 
was inattentive to duty or who was curt 
or discourteous. Sometimes, satisfying the 
passenger is difficult. In most instances 
the person feels he has a just complaint 
and quite often he has. If all’ our oper- 
ators would only think before they speak 
or act, many complaints would be 
avoided. 


Information calls take up considerable 
time during the course of the evening. 
The number of persons who apparently 
know little about their transportation 
system is surprising. Night car connec- 
tions rate high with information seekers. 
How to reach the Logan Airport in the 
wee hours of the morning has become 
quite a problem to many people lately. 
Numerous inquiries are received concern- 
ing our fare and transfer system. 


There is also the human interest angle. 
We have received long distance calls and 
also calls from overseas asking for our 
assistance in locating persons employed on 
the El. Among the more recent ones were 
calls from, Galveston, Texas, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, California, and not 
long ago we had an overseas call from 
London, England. We have assisted ser- 
vice men just returning from overseas to 
get in touch with employes who were 
former buddies. 


Service for Night Time Events 


There is another angle to proper sup- 
ervision and that pertains to the providing 
of sufficient service to care for the thous- 
ands of persons attending the many 
events that take place in Boston every 
night. This is the job of the inspectors 
and supervisors on the street, who know 
when and how much service is needed. 
From years of experience, they have this 
down to a science. 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


GIVING INFORMATION 

“About 8:15 p.m. last Sunday I called 
on the phone, for a disabled veteran, to 
ascertain the car service from Mattapan, 
via Cummins Highway, to the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. The courteous 
replies to my many questions and the de- 
tail information that was given to me as 
to the running time and just where to 
change cars is worthy of favorable com- 
ment and it is a pleasure for me to call 
this to your attention.” 


(1 BE, ee 


TOPS FOR COURTESY 

“I boarded one of your cars at the in- 
tersection of Summit avenue and Beacon 
street. Ordinarily when I take the Ele- 
vated, I pass through a coin machine and 
therefore quite overlooked pre-paying my 
fare as I entered the car. I ‘found a seat 
about three-quarters of the way down the 
car and sat down when the operator of 
the car came back to me and said: ‘I am 
sorry to trouble you, sir, but would you 
mind paying your fare at the present 
time?’ I then of course realized I should 
have paid when I entered the car and 
went back to the coin box and deposited 
a dime and the operator said to me very 
courteously, “Thank you, sir.’ ” 


aS gale 


COURTESY APPRECIATED 

“This morning on a Belmont or Arling- 
ton bus en route to Harvard square, I 
had the happy experience of benefitting 
myself, and also of watching another rath- 
er elderly woman shown kindness and 
consideration by a young motorman. 
They were small matters in themselves, 
but such acts add greatly to our pleasure 
in using the ‘El.’ ” 


Knocks - - - 


WAS NOT ALERT 

“When I was riding in the second car 
of a Lake street-Commonwealth avenue 
train, the conductor suddenly left the car 
just as it was to go around the curve into 
the terminal and closed the door behind 
him without looking to see if there was 
a ‘passenger in the car. I pounded on the 
window but to no avail. . . . When the 
train arrived at the starting point again, 
the conductor of the first car came back 
and let me out. . . . While I was being 
detained in the car, my bus went out.” 





PENNIES ARE CURRENCY 

“Is there any ruling of the Boston Ele- 
vated that forbids the collectors from tak- 
ing pennies? I was in town with my 
wife Sunday and on coming home found 
I only had twenty-three pennies in my 
pocket. The collector refused to take 
them, saying she couldn’t pass them out. 
I am only one of thousands, but I think 
that collector should be spoken to for 
the benefit of others who might find 


themselves stuck some time.” 
* 


POOR OPERATION 
“This morning I stepped out in the 
street to signal a car, but the operator did 
not bring the car to a stop. Instead he 
went a little more than a car length be- 
yond the stop, discharged two passengers, 
slammed the door shut and started up, 
thus allowing all of the traffic that had 
accumulated behind him to start up also, 
leaving me in an extremely hazardous 
position in the middle of the street at the 
car stop. Aside from the annoyance and 
inconvenience to me from this incident, I 
was left in a perilous and dangerous post- 
tion by the actions of this operator, which 
appear to me to be an absolute disregard 

of all known rules for safety.” 
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News’ Notes 


MEMORIAL MASS FOR DECEASED EL EMPLOYEES 


At the Cathedral of the Holy Cross on 
Sunday, May 19, approximately 2,200 
workers of the railway knelt to offer a 
prayer in behalf of former associates who 
have passed away. 

The Mass, the seventh which has been 
so offered since the beginning of the 
brotherly custom, was celebrated by Ber- 
nard, Cardinal Griffin, visiting Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, England, who, to 
make good his’ promised appointment, 
was motored in the pre-dawn hours of 
the day from New York city, regular 
transportation having been affected by the 
forecasted rail tie-up. 

The Cardinal gave Communion and, 
at the conclusion of the Mass, extended 
his personal greetings in a few friendly 
remarks. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, chap- 
lain of the association, delivered the ser- 
mon. 

Led by three church bands and a group 
of mounted police, those attending 


marched to Mechanics Building to their 
breakfast, and listened, after its conclu- 
sion, to an eloquent discourse by the Rev. 
Joseph E. Manton of the Mission Church, 


On account of additional important en- 
gagements at about the same time, the 
Cardinal and the Archbishop were forced 
to absent themselves from the breakfast. 

There, at the head table, were Trustees 
Henry J. Smith, Ernest A. Johnson, Pat- 
rick J. Welsh and William P. Joy, Presi- 
dent Edward Dana, Vice Presidents John 
H. Moran and Charles A. McCarron, 
Comptroller Thomas A. Dunbar, Thomas 
F. Dolan, James T. A. Owens, Charles E. 
Dixon and Miss Mary F. Reilley, respec- 
tively chairman, vice chairman, secretary- 
treasurer and recording secretary of the 
committee on arrangements, and Freder- 
ick O. Fitzgerald and Joseph P. Fahey, 
respectively president and business agent 
of Local 589. 

During the breakfast the assemblage 
was entertained with stirring selections by 
three bands, the boys and girls represent- 
ing organizations from the Holy Name 
Church, West Roxbury, St. -Patrick’s 
Church, Watertown, and the House of 
the Angel Guardian. 

Noticeable among those attending were 
Army and Navy veterans of the last three 
wars, World War II, World War I and 
the Spanish American conflict. In many 
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MARCHING TO MECHANICS BUILDING 
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instances, the former service men were ac- 


companied by their wives, children or 
grandchildren. The patriotic services of 
the veterans were recognized by a lengthy 
streamer adorning the wall which, beside 
the national emblem, called for a ‘“‘Wel- 
come to Our Veterans”. 

Arthur F. Reilly was the chief marshall 
of the parade; assisted by William F. J. 
Mahoney. The first division was led by 
Fred Blackden; the second, divided into 
two sections, by Thomas Reardon and 
Lawrence Neylon respectively, and the 
third by Vincent Pollard the latter being 
assisted by Miss Lillian MacKenzie. 

Members of the church committee were 
John J. Bradley, Thomas Deveney, Mich- 
ael Cunningham, John Gallagher, Charles 
Bartick, Bernard Doherty, Joseph Keaney, 
Charles Landrigan, James Donahue, Rich- 
ard Murray, Henry McGough, Lawrence 
Brauer and Ambrose Griffith. The hall 
committee consisted of Leo Collins, Wil- 
liam Ryan, Thomas Mulcahy, Thomas 
Reardon, Fred Blackden, Edward Noon- 
an, John Monighan, Frank McDonald, 
John McLean, Edward Kuhn, Martin 
Tarmey and Francis Tice. 

The pleasing event came to a close with 
the mass singing of the national anthem. 


NATIONAL RADIO PROGRAM 
NOW ON 

Now well on its way, SPOTLIGHT 
ON AMERICA, the new national radio 
program sponsored by transit companies 
throughout the nation and locally by this 
railway, has already made a _ favorable 
impression on the listeners. 

The program was started on Friday 
evening, July 19, at which time Mr. Dana 
spoke as follows: 

“Man invented the wheel and in that 
hour transportation was born and_ has 
since been vital to his destiny and his 
welfare. 

“The development of transportation 
reads like a romance as we move along 
the trail from ox-cart to stage coach to 
steam engine; from dugout to sailing ves- 
sel to ocean liner; from balloon to flying 


machine to stratoliner; from bicycle to 
gas engine to twin-eight. 

“Consider our dependence upon trans- 
portation in this modern world, The 
foods we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
fuel which keeps us warm in winter;— 
all must come to us by some form of trans- 
portation, Earning a livelihood is today 
linked with transportation facilities—au- 
tomobile, railroad, motor bus, airplane 
and the public transit system. 

“SPORLIGH I sON ZAMERICAS ~is 
sponsored by the American Transit As- 
sociation, the national association, of local 
transportation companies, and locally by 
the Boston Elevated Railway. 

“This program, spotlighting the human 
interest in the news and telling the pub- 
lic about local transportation, I am sure 
will be entertaining, thrilling and inform- 
ative. 

“On behalf of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, one of the largest transportation 
companies in the country, I wish SPOT- 
LIGHT ON AMERICA good luck and 
a long life.” 

Locally the program is broadcast every 
Friday at 10:00 p.m., eastern daylight 
saving time, over station WNAC, 1260 
on the dial. 


LOUD SPEAKER SYSTEM 
EXPANDED 

To improve communications between 
the riders and the railway, three central 
stations have been tied in by a loud speak- 
er system with the microphone located in 
the information booth at the Park ‘street 
station. 

The three stations are the Park street 
station, both levels, all platforms; the 
Summer-Winter-Washington stations, all 
platforms; and the Scollay square subway 
station, both platforms. 

Messages announcing delays to car ser- 
vice, or other messages useful to the pub- 
lic, are telephoned to the attendant in the 
information booth at the Park street sta- 
tion. He repeats the message to any, one 
or to all of the stations covered by the 
loud speaker system. 
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The first installation of the system, was 
in March, 1940, on the southbound plat- 
form at the Park street station. So satis- 
factory has the original installation 
proved, that a decision was reached to 
extend the service to other subway and 
tunnel stations. During the war, the nec- 
essary equipment for this extension could 
not be obtained and the extension; had to 
wait until the equipment was available. 

The table below shows the stations at 
which the speakers are now located and 
the number of speakers at the various 
platforms. 


No. of Loud 

Station Speakers 
Park st., southbound 6 
” ~~ northbound | 4 
»  ” under, eastbound 2 
” ” under, westbound I 
* ” under, middle platform 3 
Summer, northbound 3 
Winter, southbound 2) 
Washington, eastbound 3 
2 westbound 3 
Scollay sq., northbound I 
i ” southbound 2 
Total:— 31 


The speakers on the various platforms 
are connected by wires to the apparatus 
located in the information booth at the 
southbound platform of Park street sta- 
tion. This apparatus consists of an amp- 
lifier of sufficient‘capacity to operate all 
of the loud speakers, a switch device, 
and a microphone for making; announce- 
ments to the various platforms. 


The speakers on each platform are con- 
nected to a separate key in the switching 
device. In this way, the operator in the 
information booth may select the station 
for which a particular announcement is 
intended or, by operating all of the keys, 
he may make the announcement to all 
stations in the system simultaneously. 

By so tying up these three important 
central stations, passengers may be able 
to change from one route to another and 
thus avoid a route on which there is a 
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delay. For example: Were the service be- 
tween Park street station and Scollay 
square station to be tide up for any rea- 
son, southbound passengers informed of 
such a tie-up at Scolley square station 
could ride to Devonshire station and 
make a connection with_the Washington 
street tunnel and ride to Winter station, 
thence to Park street station via the Cam- 
bridge subway, and resume their south- 
bound trip in the Tremont and Boylston 
street subways from Park street station. 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 
Forty names have been added to the 
pension roll, bringing the total to 984. 
A list of the additions follows, giving the 
name of the pensioner and the position 


held: 


James C. Barrie, chief instructor-inspector 
James E. Bartlett, operator 

Patrick J. Broderick, operator 
Thomas Brown,. operator 

Michael J. Burke, operator 

John J. Collins, fireman 

Michael W. Conley, operator 
Joseph Connolly, arc repairman 
Charles Dillihunt, starter 

Mrs. Blanche L. Donelan, librarian 
Daniel Donohue, head lineman 
John Fasceano, service car helper 
Michael Feeney, track repairman 
Edward F. Hanley, operator 
Herbert W. Hibbett, carhouse repairman 
Laurence Hickey, motorman 
Thomas J. Hughes, truck driver 
Martin J. Hynes, trackman 
Clarence J. Kibler, inspector 
Patrick J. Kilroy, operator 

William J. McCarthy, warder 

James A. McLeod, operator 
Frederick Mokley, operator 

Thomas P. Moore, operator 

John J. Mullaney, car cleaner 
Frank Q. Murphy, switchman 
Murdock Murray, operator 

Daniel O’Keefe, car cleaner 
Frederick H. Peatfield, wireman 
Albert Pilgrim, sheet metal worker 
Mrs. Sarah E. Prugnarola, collector 
Edward Publicover, lineman 
Patrick J. Reardon, motorman 
Rutherford R. Roulston, station receiver 
Thomas D. Sharpe, motorman 
Stephen S. Shaw, chief engineer 
Edgar L. Stackpole, watch engineer 
James J. Walsh, operator 

John J. Walsh, trackman 

William J. Wanders, operator 
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YEARLY FALL OF SNOW SINCE 1917 
AND COST OF ITS REMOVAL 


Year Ended Snow Fall Cost Of 
Dec. 31st (Inches) Removal 
1917 53.2 $87,078 
1918 44.9 77,914 
1919 (15.8 18,550 
1920 77.6 615,549 
1921 32.8 63,460 
1922 46.8 103,291 
1923 55.9 312,987 
1924 30.0 112,752 
1925 pace 102,010 
1926 62.0 484,165 
1927 36.5 154,856 
1928 26.3 57,279 
1929 53.1 76,930 
1930 25.6 55,377 
1931 34.4 61,942 
1932 31.4 86,709 
1933 50.5 120,530 
1934 45.8 222,362 
1935 45.1 283,465 
1936 33.8 214,936 
1937 8.8 48,170 
1938 52.7 208,660 
1939 36.4 157,577 
1940 43.2 322,661 
1941 35.0 215,682 
1942 30.6 162,878 
1943 39.2 270,472 
1944 35.5 210,508 
1945 80.6 627,426 
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DECEASED EMPLOYES 
During April, May and June of this 


year, 48 of our employes have been re- 
ported deceased. Of this number, 23 were 
from the active list and 25 were pension- 
ers. 


From Active Group 


Michael J. Burke, operator, 1906 

Carl G. Carlin, operator, 1918 

Bernard F. Dawley, guard, 1916 

John J. Fitzgerald, operator, 1912 

Edward L. Gilson, wireman, 1923 

Sahag O. Jamgochian, car cleaner, 1923 

George W. Keefe, laborer, 1943 

Jerome MacDonald, operator, 1913 

*John S. MacKenzie, carpenter, 1922 

Robert W. Miller, chauffeur, 1901 

Florence Minihane, car cleaner, 1915 

Daniel Morley, rail grinder, 1916 

John J. Mullins, trackman, 1935 

Patrick J. Murray, guard, 1916 

*Charles M. Otis, general helper, 1911 

John M. Scalley, clerk, 1925 

George F. Shine, upholsterer, 1936 

Peter C. Smith, night clerk, 1913 

Leslie H. Spooner, station receiver,1918 

Patrick Stack, lineman, 1920 

Michael F. Sullivan, operator, 1912 

William Watson, operator, 1917 

William M. White, junior clerk, 1943 
*—Not in active service at time of death 


From Pensioned Group 


John Axon, operator, 1900 

Michael F. Barnacle, janitor, 1910 

George F. Chick, operator, 1898 

Bartley J. Conley, trackman, 1892 

Martin F. Costello, conductor, 1904 

Carmello Crizafulli, trackman, 1916 

John J. Driscoll, janitor, 1888 

Patrick J. Driscoll, car cleaner, 1901 

Michael J. Gately, operator, 1893 

William Hartrey, operator, 1892 

Bernard T. Hughes, blacksmith, toro 

John P. Ketterle, conductor, 1909 

John M. Knox, chief clerk, 1904 

Henry C. Koenig, operator, 1906 

Michael J. Lane, motorman, 1895 

John C. McDermott, painter, 1917 

John J. McDonnell, sub-foreman, 1880 

Mrs. Julia F. McDonough, collector, 1912 

Dennis J. Minton, machinist specialist, 1911 

Cornelius P, O’Sullivan, sub-station operator, 
1909 

Michael P. Shea, gateman, 1902 

Thomas F. Shine, operator, 1903 

Joseph Silk, warder, 1918 

Harry Trevor, construction foreman, 1887 

Ralph E. Turney, operator, 1896 
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CLEANING OF EQUIPMENT 


Cleaning of cars, buses and trackless 
trolleys calls for a considerable amount of 
specialized knowledge and study. Some 
cleaning work is easy to do and some is 


hard. 


A cleaning solution must be strong 
enough to take care of the hard work and 
still be economical to use on the easy 
cleaning. Studies must be made as to the 
proper mixing of the solutions to avoid 
destroying the paint and affecting the dif- 
ferent metals used in the equipment. If 
all these factors are not taken into consid- 
eration, great harm can be done and the 
appearance of the equipment can be de- 
stroyed to such a point as would require 
re-painting. 


The washing program was interrupted 
during the war emergency because of 
man-power and equipment diverted to 
more vitally needed work. The minimum 
amount of washing that was done during 
the war years resulted in leaving the fleet 
in a relatively poor condition. To pick 
up the appearance of the equipment 
quickly, 50 additional car cleaners have 
been added to the force to wash the in- 
teriors and exteriors of all vehicles on an 
outlined program. 


To supplement and aid the additional 
man-power, mechanical washing ma- 
chines will be placed in operation similar 
to the one now in use at Reservoir car- 
house. 


A study is being made for the installa- 
tion of mechanical washers at most of the 
carhouses and at some of the garages. 
This analysis has been completed at'\Clar- 
endon Hill, Everett and Park street car- 
houses, and specifications for the purchase 
of mechanical washing machines have 
been prepared. When this equipment is 
received and installed at the respective lo- 
cations, definite schedules of cleaning will 
be set up. 
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SWELL,/ WE NEEO THEIR 


$0 MORE WORKERS HAVE BEEN HELP TO CLEAN "EM INSIDE 


ADDED TO THE “EL’ CLEAN-UP 


MORE NEW 
MECHANICAL CAR 
WASHERS ARE OW 

THE WAY TOO 


SOME DOLL 
SMEARED LIPSTICK 
ALL AROUND, 7 


SHE OUGHTA 
SAVE IT FOR HER 
BOY FRIEND'S COLLAR / 


MOST OF 
MY PASSENGERS 
FEEL THE SAME as ti igi ao 
WAY ABOUT cS iy gy MY 
ee ff 00¢s acne? 
\ wish | WAS A 
ROADSIDE DINER 


ray) 
A (> : 


THOSE SMOKERS 
WOULD LIGHT-UP 
AFTER THEY 

LEAVE THE CAR 


...and more improvements are on the way 


Now that the wartime pinch on of our P. C. C, cars are a lot 
personnel and materials is starting smoother-riding. That’s because 


COULD USE A 


FACE-LIFT AS WELL Be 


AS A SCRUBBING 


to ease, we can give more thought 
to the comfort and convenience of 
our riders, 

More frequent cleaning of 
equipment, for instance — we're 
working on that already, and soon 
you'll see the improvement 
yourself, 

Fixing up equipment, too. 
Maybe you've noticed that some 


we've been able to install im- 
proved snubbers (not available 
during the war). We'll keep 
right on installing them until we 
have just the right degree of 
“swing and sway” for your riding 
comfort. 

Yes, we're on our way—on 
the long road to better EL service 
for the citizens of Greater Boston. 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


Q 


THEY'RE PENSIONING 
HER OFF WHEN THEY 
GET SOME NEW BUSES 

THIS SUMMER 


- 


BUDDY ~THE ‘EL'Ss’ 
CLEAN-UP PROGRAM 
1S MOY To Be 
SNEEZED AY J 
4 





REPRODUCTION OF RECENT NEWSPAPER “AD” 
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BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


GENERAL DATA 


6 Months Ended June 30 


1946 

Cost of service exceeded revenue ............ce0e $412,550.21 
Operating revenue per car-hour .......:.....0ss000e 7.47 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated 72.86¢ 
Average fare per revenue passenger ........... 8.71¢c 
Passengers Carried 
REVENUE oPassOn Pers. e-ci sie veciincte ck cee cee 2205045022 
Percentage “ofa De PASSeN Vers s.25.2;, + ccsec ovasalece ee 25.68% 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated 8.14 
Operating Facts 
Cay sSNOUTs ON OLAUCd2 aig. ccscovccuvah tate tic slecesstant neato 2,642,053 
A PUPS oO DELIA CE Sis iirar radi na cencetntedesvoieesothes cede eee 3,409,257 
Revenue-miles operated: 

RA Pra stranisit sek aise lacas see eee 7,063,782 

ULLACES LW INON ys ssaret arivecatcctacdenst Megeeaee teen 247,115 

SSUPEACES ONGH=MAN > os scccaccecocsosthch chcasdessek aerate 12,122,203 

JEL RES Sek eco eh SPT Es OF DEO IERIE nas UC 5,870,255 

Lrackiess x1 70) ley al aitkciicss csctloee eee 1,785,604 

Total revenue miles operated ............ 27,088,959 

Accident Data 
Accidents per 10,000 surfacecar miles ............ 3.42 
Accidents per 10,000 trackless-trolley miles.... 2.44 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles ...................ccc000 2.74 
Accidents per 10,000 miles, R.T.L. 20... ceseeee Te 
Revenue passengers carried per accident.......... 29,266 
Complaints 
Complaints in regard tO SeCTVICE: ......c00ceredsercesss LTS 
Employees complained of by car riders ............ 411 
Power Statistics 
Tons st PECOAL DUTMOR piece. cc sseasscthaste cs, Manaeacte oeeareoden 86,371 
Pounds of coal per d.c. kilowatt hour .............. 1.476 
Net cost of power for car service per 

d-O-ilowa tt MOUs cacrsrctiescs os eeearss hte Taye .961¢ 
Net cost of d.c. power per total car mile ........ 5.527¢ 


Direct current 6 months output (k.w. hours).. 131,100,120 


Bureau of Audit 
July 24, 1946 


$313,605.31 
7 


1945 


00 
69.10¢ 
8.72¢ 


215,371,511 
25.61% 


7.74 


2,745,111 
3,008,667 


7,489,159 
978,843 
11,897,860 
5,639,806 
1,803,769 
27,809,437 


3.58 
2.05 
256 
1.90 
27,619 


118 
381 


84,913 
1.422 


.936¢ 
5.277¢ 


133,744,620 
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“Habits At First Are Cobwebs; Finally, Cables.” 
ANON. 


Longer than a year has passed since the ending of the war 
and the riding public is looking to us for an improvement in 
service. 


We can all agree that during the war, and for some months 
thereafter, the people in the cities and towns served by us have 
been extremely tolerant in their attitude toward the service 
furnished by their transportation system. 


They have understood that with us, as with other companies 
furnishing services or selling goods, the quality of the service 
or of the goods has been adversely affected by many factors, 
chief of which, of course, have been shortages of manpower, 
materials and supplies. These riders have also been fully aware 
of the fact that we have been carrying millions of additional 
passengers under the wartime handicaps. 


Although at present we are still short of equipment, par- 
ticularly buses, delivery of many being long overdue, and although 
delivery of repair parts is slow, we on the railway this winter 
should do our utmost to provide better transportation than last 
winter. We should do it because we now have the manpower 
and because, except for buses and bus repair parts, we have ade- 
quate equipment. 


But most important of all, we should have the spzrit to do 
a better job. This business of local transportation, an old one, 
has survived because the men in it have had the energy, capacity 
and determination to overcome obstacles, however severe, and 
to furnish service to the public. 


That is our only job — furnishing service to the public. No 
one of us, whether in the transportation, equipment, maintenance, 
power or any other department, can ever allow himself to forget 
that fact if we are to perform the function in the community for 
which we have existed, now exist, and upon which our continued 


existence depends. 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
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SOMERVILLE - MEDFORD TRACKLESS TROLLEY CONVERSION 
PROGRESSES 


The construction work at the Sullivan 
square station incidental to the conversion 
of two car lines to trackless trolley opera- 
tion has been completed. 

After the overhead line work on the 
street and the work at Clarendon Hill 
carhouse has been finished, trackless trol- 
leys will replace the trolley cars on the 
line between Clarendon Hill and Sullivan 
square station, via Broadway. Later, after 
the overhead line work to Medford and 
changes at the Salem street carhouse are 
completed and additional trackless_ trol- 
leys now on order are received, trackless 
trolleys will be substituted for cars on the 
line between Salem street carhouse and 
Sullivan square station, via Winter Hill. 
The line between Elm street and Sullivan 
square station, via the Fellsway, will con- 
tinue with street car operation. 


Major Changes Since 1900 


A few words about the changes that 
have been made at the Sullivan square 
station since it was built in 1t900 may be 
of interest. As constructed, there were 
five stub-end tracks on either side of the 
station. Those on the east side served Ev- 
erett and Malden and those on the west 
side served Somerville and Medford. 

In 1rg12, alterations were made in the 
station to provide a southbound rapid 
transit platform which was constructed 
over Main street. At that time the five 
stub-end tracks on the west side of the 
terminal were removed, and a loop was 
provided outside the station having a 
centre radius of 45 feet and a minimum 
width of approximately 12 feet, so that 


the cars from Medford and Somerville, 
after unloading, could go around this 
loop and come into the station to pick up 
the passengers going to these communt- 
ties. On the west side of the station two 
operating tracks and a side track were 
provided connecting with the loop. 

When the rapid transit lines were ex- 
tended to the present Everett terminal in 
1919, the stub-end tracks on the east side 
were no longer required and were re- 
moved. Subsequently, the school room 
was built in this location. 


Present Alterations 


The present alterations consisted of 
providing a roadway for trackless trolleys 
and buses as well as for the remaining 
car lines. (Some of the bus service will 
be operated to the upper level.) Since 
trackless trolleys and buses require more 
room to go around curves than do trolley 
cars, the incline was widened throughout 
its entire length. Within the station, the 
floor upon which the former tracks rested 
was removed and a six inch splined hard 
pine floor was laid. Upon this floor a 
grouted brick roadway was built of an 
average overall width of approximately 45 
feet. The old loop outside the station in 
Sullivan square had been constructed for 
the use of cars only, was not of sufficient 
width and it was taken down. A new 
loop was built in the form of a curved 
bridge structure. It has a track with a 
centre radius of 45 feet and a driveway 
23 feet, eight inches wide for trackless 
trolleys and buses. The work of taking 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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CHANGES AT SULLIVAN SQUARE STATION 
1—Finished roadway within station. 2—Loop at entrance to station. 3—Recon- 
struction of incline entering and leaving station. 4—Incline partly constructed. 
5—Removing old loop structure (night view). 6—Removing portion of old loop 


structure (night view). 7—New loop under construction, 8—New loop near- 
ing completion. 
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TRACKLESS TROLLEY— 
(Continued from Page 67) 

down the old loop and building the new 

one started on October 13, 1946. 

On each side of the incline a steel guard 
rail fence was provided to prevent acci- 
dents in the event of the driver of a track- 
less trolley or bus losing control of the 
vehicle for any reason. For the same rea- 
son, between the tracks on the incline and 
through the station and on each side of 
the loop there was constructed a substan- 
tial reinforced concrete wall approximate- 
ly two feet, four inches above the surface 
of the pavement. 

The loop proper, instead of having 
brick pavement, was covered with an open 
grating, such as is in common use on 
many bridges in this vicinity. 

Trolley wires were provided from the 
foot of the incline, through the station 
and around the loop to serve both the re- 
maining car lines and the trackless trol- 
leys. 

Diversion of Traffic 

In order to tear down the old loop and 
build the new one, the railway took up 
with the Traffic Commission of the City 
of Boston the matter of the diversion of 
all traffic through Sullivan square be- 
tween the hours of 8:00 p.m. and 6:00 
a.m. 

A map was prepared by the Traffic 
Commission showing the diversion of our 
buses and foreign buses that come in from 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
Company and the Hudson Bus Lines, as 
well as the usual highway traffic. The 
construction of the new loop required the 
diversion of all traffic through Arlington 
avenue, Dorrance street, Main street, Hav- 
erhill street, Gardner street, Sever street 
and Cambridge street in order to avoid 
Sullivan square. 

The railway agreed with the Traffic 
Commission not to block Sullivan square 
for general use from 6:00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. 

Effect Upon El Service 


From the point of view of the riders, 


how did this construction work at Sulli- 
van square station affect them? 


The work on the incline and some of 
the work within the station was carried 
on without disturbing the normal opera- 
tion of cars and buses. 


During the re-decking of the upper 
level platform through the station. proper, 
all upper level cars were operated through 
the lower level between the hours of 
8:00 p.m., and 6:00 a.m., and lower level 
buses were operated around the outside 
of the station to make room for the cars. 
During these lighter riding hours, the 
buses unloaded on Beacham street abreast 
of temporary fare collecting apparatus and 
passengers walked directly into the sta- 
tion. The buses then moved forward to 
the corner of West street, where a tempo- 
rary loading area had been established, 
and loaded on their outgoing passengers. 
After 1:00.a.m., and up to 5:00 a.m., the 
night cars to Boston, Medford and Som- 
erville remained cutside the station and 
shifted ends on a temporary crossover on 
Main street. 

While the old loop south of the station 
was removed and the new loop was being 
built, the Clarendon Hill and Medford- 
Winter Hill cars were operated through 
the lower level and only the Fellsway 
cars were operated to the upper level. The 
Fellsway line of cars used a temporary 
crossover which had been installed about 
midway of the rebuilt track in the station 
proper, then reversed their direction over 
the crossover and loaded up outgoing pas- 
sengers at their customary loading point. 

In order to make room for the added 
cars on the lower level while the old loop 
was being removed and the new one 
built, all the buses on the lower level op- 
erated around the outside of the station 
the full 24 hours of the day. The unload- 
ing, fare collecting and loading points 
were the same as prevailed during the 
lighter hours of traffic from 8:00 p.m, to 
6:00 a.m., as explained above. 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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NEW TRACKLESS TROLLEY ROUTES 
MEDFORD-SOMERVILLE AREA 
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NEW TRACKLESS TROLLEY ROUTES \ 


~ 

1. Salem St.—Sullivan Sq. via Winter Hill 4S 

>. Clarendon Hill—Sullivan Sq. via Broadway 

_ Davis $q.—Sullivan Sq. via Cross Street > 

Connection for Night Routes » 
Sullivan Sq. to Everett 

_. — Existing Trackless Trolley Routes 
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Map showing new Trackless Trolley Routes and connections on 
which construction work is nearing completion. 
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TRACKLESS TROLLEY— 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Difficulty of Obtaining Material 


Although the material needed for the 
job at Sullivan square station, such as 
structural steel and hard pine lumber was 
ordered well in advance, delays occurred 
in the delivery of some of this material 
because of prevailing conditions. As an 
example, an order amounting to one car- 
load of steel beams had not been delivered 
from a steel plant in Ambridge, Pa. The 
steel was absolutely necessary in order to 
carry out the program and complete the 
work on a certain date. No definite prom- 
ise, however, could be made of the de- 
livery of the steel because of a nationwide 
maritime strike, which resulted in rail- 
road embargoes to Atlantic ports, and be- 
cause of a trucking strike, both in New 
York City and Albany, which jointly ser- 
iously interfered with the movement of 
freight. 

The railway sent a representative who 
obtained entree to the steel plant. Between 
Monday and Wednesday he was able to 
persuade the shop superintendents to com- 
plete the fabrication of the steel and load 
it on a car so that it left tha Ambridge 
plant Wednesday night. With the assist- 
ance of the traffic department of the steel 
company, this car was sent forward with- 
out delay over the tracks of three rail- 
roads and arrived in Boston on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning, which, consider- 
ing the conditions, was a remarkable per- 
formance. Had the steel not been shipped 
then, a long delay would undoubtedly 
have ensued because of the power strike 
which shortly thereafter affected industry 
in the Pittsburg area. 


Overhead Construction Work 


Very little thought is usually given by 
the average man to the construction prob- 
lems involved in additions and changes 
in existing overhead construction required 
for the operation of new trackless trolley 
routes. 

The engineering studies to determine 


the most feasible and economical arrange- 
ment of poles, trolley wires, special work, 
electric feeders, etc., required hours of 
work by the staff of the electrical engin- 
eering division who are familiar with such 
problems. The task of tabulating the ma- 
terial required and, in particular, the 
special items for curves, crossovers and 
switches overhead in the street and in the 
carhouse yards is large. 

The expediting of the material is a 
function of the purchasing department 
and under present conditions this work 
of obtaining raw and manufactured goods 
is difficult. 

Poles, must be set in place before the 
other work can proceed. They are fol- 
lowed by supporting wires, insulators, 
trolleys and specialties. The obtaining of 
the material in the proper order is import- 
ant to maintaining the construction sched- 
ule. The shipment of special items is the 
main problem today. The expediting of 
the material has so far met with consider- 
able success and if the shipments of the 
remaining items are received as scheduled 
the trackless trolleys should be operating 
sometime this winter. 


Special Arrangements Needed 


The change-over job being done in the 
Somerville and Medford area requires 
special arrangements to allow the opera- 
tion of trolley cars and trackless trolleys 
concurrently. This is necessary to avoid 
a possible shut down of transportation fa- 
cilities. The routes of trackless trolleys 
and street cars are over the same streets 
so that overlapping periods of operation 
of the two types of service will be desir- 
able for a short while. 

The construction requires the industri- 
ous application of a goodly number of 
the workmen of the wire and conduit di- 
vision. There have been various sized 
crews on this particular project, ranging 
up to eight crews with a total of 57 men. 
The crews have been able, without diffi- 
culty, to keep the schedule permitted by 
rceipt of material. 
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DO YOU QUALIFY WHEN THEY ASK— 


‘Information, Please ?” 


MY EXAM O/D INCLUDE KNOWLEDGE OF 


GREATER BOSTON - BUT 1 STILL DON'T KNOW 
WHERE THERE'S A SALE OF WHITE SHIRTS / 


IF OUR SPONSORS HEAR 
ABOUT HIM-WE'LL BE 
OUT OF A JoB / 


ISN'T HE WONDERFUL YU 
HOW DID HE EVER KNOW WE 
WANTED TO GO TO BRAVES FIELD? 
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THE DONALD DUCK'S 
ON RIGHT NOW AND 
YOU'LL MAKE THE 
FEATURE PICTURE 

EASY / 


SHE'S REALLY NOT GOING TO ANY OF 

THOSE PLACES — SHE JUST LIKES THE 

WAY HE SMILES WHEN HE GIVES 
DIRECTIONS 


WE KEEP 
THEM RIDING 
THESES oy 
GIVING THEM 
ALL THREE ! 


INFORMATION| | 12 ANSPORTATION 
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STEEL, A BASIC FACTOR IN THE OPERATION OF THE “EL” 


Next to men and women, one of the 
_most important factors in the safe opera- 
tion of the railway is steel. 


Iron ore exists in many states in the 
Union, but only in certain states however 
does it exist in sufficient quantities so 
that it can be readily obtained. In the 
Great Lakes area, iron ore lays so near the 
surface, that it can be excavated with a 
steam shovel after the covering layer of 
earth is removed. 


This iron ore is excavated by a steam 
shovel, loaded on cars, taken to the wharf 
and at the big plants the car is picked up 
bodily and dumped into the hold of a 
specially built steamer. The ore is then 
transported to a receiving point, usually 
near a steel mill, at such points as Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, for example, where 
these vessels are unloaded with special 
machinery consisting of a large unit that 
goes down through the hatchway into the 
hold of the vessel and a sufficient quan- 
tity is taken out with one operation to 
load the Condola Car. These cars when 
loaded are taken to the steel plant, and 
from this ore, pig-iron is made. 


Steel is produced from pig-iron, with 
the add'tion of metal scrap, coke and 
other materials to conform with the speci- 
fications which are prepared to cover the 
use to which the steel is to be put. Steel 
can be produced in the Bessemer convert- 
er or open hearth furnace or an electric 
furnace. The mixture of pig-iron, scrap 
and other materials has to be cooked at 
a high temperature until it is reduced to 
the liquid state. It is then poured into a 
ladle and from the ladle into ingot cas- 
ings. While in the ingot casings, the 
steel is allowed to cool sufficiently so that 
the casings can be removed. The ingots 
are then placed in the heating furnaces 
to keep them at suitable heat so that they 
can be rolled or forged. If steel castings 
are desired, the metal is poured directly 
into molds instead of into ingot casings. 


Kil Has Many Uses For Steel 


Millions of pounds of this metal are 
used by the El, either as fabricated ma- 
terial or in an unfinished form. It is put 
to every conceivable use, from the manu- 
facture of an instrument part as tiny as 
a needle to a 1600 pound girder rail. 


The extent to which the metal is re- 
quired by the El approximates the 
amount purchased in 1944, which was 
close to twelve million pounds. Rails rep- 
resented the largest item, namely, about 
nine million pounds; the next was axles, 
wheels and tires for surface and rapid 
transit cars, which required approximately 
one million two hundred thousand 
pounds. Track accessories, such as tie 
plates, angle bars, bolts, etc. accounted 
for about the same amount. Bar, sheet 
and strip steel totaled about one hundred 
and twenty five thousand pounds, and the 
remainder was required for piping, plates, 
structural shapes and piling, steel castings, 
tubing, rods and similar material. 


At the Everett shops are stored sheet 
steel, items used in the maintenance of 
cars, buses and trucks. 


At the Charlestown yard are stored 
rails, track switches, frogs, tie plates, 
bolts, spikes, plates, sheets, structura| 
parts, piping and parts of machines and 
equipment. 


The material stored at the Charlestown 
yard is largely used for maintaining the 
rapid transit structure, rapid transit 
tracks, surface tracks, station equipment, 
buildings, snow fighting equipment, etc. 


Rails An Important Item 


Rails are one of the largest items used 
by the Elevated and must be of the pro- 
per chemical composition to insure the 
safety of car and train operation. These 
rails carry the load of fast-moving heavy 
trains and the tracks are inspected sev- 
eral times daily The use of the rails 

Continued on Page 74) 
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STEEL— 
(Continued from page 73) 


causes them to become worn and replace- 
ments are necessary when they reach the 
safe allowable limit in accordance with 
the approval of the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities. 

On the rapid transit lines, cbout 35,009 
feet are replaced annually, and about 
2,000 feet of third rail. 

On the surface lines about 50,000 feet 
of rail are replaced annually. 

All of the rail removed after reaching; 
the limit of wear is not scrapped, how- 
ever, but, where possible, is used for re- 
pairing the storage tracks in the various 
yards. When the rails are shipped from 
the rail mill, they are received on rail- 
road cars at the Charlestown yard and 
are unloaded with locomotive cranes, eith- 
er by using tongs or electric magnets. 
They are piled according to section and 


lengths, alongside of the yard tracks 
where they can be conyeniently reached. 

Rails used for renewal on the rapid 
transit tracks are loaded on cars and are 
taken up onto the elevated structure at 
night. The loading of the rails for the 
rapid transit tracks must be done careful- 
ly, so that when they are taken off the cars 
to be placed in the track onthe structure 
they will be right end to, and according 
to the numbers on the rails, because it 1s 
not possible on the elevated structure to 
turn the rails end for end or return 
to Charlestown yard to obtain rails that 
might have been forgotten. Everything 
must be loaded exactly right for the job 
to be done in the limited time available. 


Fabrication of Rails 
When the rails require fabrication, such 
as cutting, drilling or curving, they are 
taken into the rail shop. There is an over- 
head craneway at either end of the rail 





MAGNETIC LIFTING OF RAILS 
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shop as well as through the rail shop, 
equipped with electric cranes, so that the 
rails can be picked up and taken into the 
rail shop for the fabrication when neces- 
sary. 

Curving is done by means of a heavy 
machine, equipped with a ram, operated 
by an electric motor. The curve desired 
is shown on a working paper for the in- 
formation of the foreman, and he 1s pro- 
vided with a large number of templets, 
so that the rail can be curved exactly to 
templet. Rails are also cut or drilled so 
that when the job is completed, not only 
will the curvature be in accordance with 
the working paper, spoken of above, but 
also the length will be correct, so that 
when the rails are laid down, they will 
form a perfect curve from one end to the 
other. 

Rails used on straight or tangent tracks 
do not require fabrication, as the holes 
in the rail for joints or tie rods, as the 
case may be, were provided at the rail 
mill before they were shipped. 


Cutting of Rails and Other Steel 
Parts 


When a rail is to be cut in the rail 
shop, this is done by a saw equipped with 
teeth or by a friction saw which is a cir- 
cular disc of steel, three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness and 52 inches in diameter. 
This disc is operated at a very high speed 
which causes the disc to burn its way 
through the steel rail. In this process, 
both the rail and the saw disc become red 
hot and a steady stream of cold water 
must be applied to both the rail and the 
saw disc. 

The friction saw is used where an exact 
cut is not required, It is much speedier 
than the saw equipped with teeth. 

The cutting or shearing of steel plates, 
angles and other parts is done by power 
driven machines. Steel plates can be cut 
with an oxyacetylene torch in much the 
same manner as cloth is cut for making 
suits or dresses. On the steel plate, shapes 
are laid out from templets and the oxya- 
cetylene torch will cut in any direction 
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following the line thus marked. 

The oxyacetylene torch is particularly 
valuable in cutting shapes which cannot 
be done by either a saw or a shear, as 
these machines would cut only on straight 
lines. 


EL CONDUCTS WRITTEN EX- 
AMINATION FOR OPERATOR’S 
POSITION 


More than 500 men took a written ex- 
amination on Saturday, September 28, 
1946 in the English High School for em- 
ployment as operators for the railway. 

This examination for male adults was 
the seventh held for operators since 1934, 
in accordance with the railway’s “merit 
plan” method of employee _ selection. 
From, the six previous examinations, 1,757 
men were placed on the qualified list for 
operators. 

The questions in the examination were 
in arithmetic, spelling, knowledge of Bos- 
ton and vicinity and of the Elevated sys- 
tem, and knowledge of the operation of 
motor vehicles in Massachusetts, and ques- 
tions designed to disclose the applicant’s 
ability to follow instructions. 

Before applicants for operators’ posi- 
tions were allowed to take the written ex- 
amination, they had to meet the standards 
required by the railway for this position 
as to height, eye readings, color percep- 
tion, and hearing and had to have a good 
record with the civic authorities. They 
had to be American citizens. 

In addition to their mark in the written 
examination, candidates for these  posi- 
tions were given a mark representing the 
results of their references and record. 
Men will be employed from. the list es- 
tablished in order of ranking. As a man’s 
name is reached for employment, he then 
undergoes a careful physical examination 
by the railway’s physician. 

The list which was established follow- 
ing the examination is expected to take 
care of the railway’s requirements for op- 
erators for many months. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EL EMPLOYEES BY DEPARTMENTS 
The chart for the entire railway at the upper left shows officials 
on the monthly payroll separately. These officials are included in 
the departmental charts. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EL EMPLOYEES BY UNIONS 
These charts do not include the trustees and the officials on the 


monthly payroll. 
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Was this You ? 


Boosts ... 


GRATEFUL FOR ASSISTANCE 

“While a passenger on the Boston Ele- 
vated I suffered a physical attack, necessi- 
tating assistance. Your car starter at 
Fields corner station personally assisted 
me to the nearby police station from 
whence I was taken to the Boston City 
Hospital. I feel greatly indebted to this 
starter and wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation.” 


EEL Cee 


OPERATOR’S PERFORMANCE 
PRAISED 


“I was much impressed by the cour- 
teous and efficient handling of an emerg- 
encyaby. operator... on the Lake street 
and Commonwealth avenue line. After 
the car had been delayed because of con- 
struction work on’ Commonwealth av- 
enue, the operator was tactful and gentle- 
manly to the complaining passengers. 
Shortly afters the ‘car had, started; the 
money box became blocked and he had 
to accept the coins by hand and to drive 
the car at the same time. I don’t know 
who he is but your efficient organization 
is the better for having that type of man 
in your employ.” 


Petey fy § (Moraes 


APPRECIATES “SMOOTH” JOB 

“T would like to say a few words of 
commendation about an operator running 
out of Arborway station. I have ridden 
on car lines in many cities and on the 
Boston Elevated all my life but I have 
never seen a smoother job done than this 
fellow does. He calls all streets on both 
sides of route and is very efficient and 
patient with all types of riders.” 
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NOT A PART OF GOOD OPERATION 

“IT arrived at Broadway and Beach 
streets about 9:02 p.m., just in time to 
see a Beachmont bus leaving. I waited 
until g:45 for the next trip. When the 
bus arrived I asked the operator why there 
was such a long gap between buses. Say- 
ing there had been a disabled bus, he 
called me a ‘damned fool’ for asking such 
a question, When I took his number he 
told me to be sure and get it right, so 
that I ‘could play it in the nigger pool’.” 

* 








BAD MANNERS 

“Tt is respectfully requested that correc- 
tive action be taken in the case of Con- 
ductor Noe who, while in charge 
of a street car leaving Reservoir-Beacon 
station headed for Lechmere, used ex- 
tremely abusive and insulting language in 
addressing several women boarding his 
car, and kept up his remarks until they 
were forced to leave the car in Boston. 
The incident developed when he at- 
tempted to rush passengers aboard his car, 
in spite of an old woman trying to ne- 


gotiate the steps.” 
pit 


WAS THIS GOOD SALESMANSHIP? 

“T boarded a car at St. Paul street. Ap- 
parently I did not move fast enough to 
suit the operator for he gave me a call 
down for not being quicker. I gave him 
a bill to change, which he took, and then 
ignored me entirely. After riding for 
about half a block I asked the operator 
for my change and he told me that as 
long as I had taken my time boarding he 
was going to take his time giving me my 
change. The man continued to berate me 
until the car reached St. Mary street, 
where I got off rather than listen to him 
any longer.” 








THE EL’S 1945 ANNUAL 
REPORT WINS TOP HONORS 


For the second consecutive year, the 
annual report of the public trustees of the 
railway was awarded first place among 
the traction industry reports in a compe- 
tition conducted by the magazine “Finan- 


cial World”. 


A bronze “Oscar of Industry” signify- 
ing the selection was awarded to the rail- 
way in New York on October 4. The 
railway’s report was judged best in its 
field by a committee of five experts. 


“Financial World’s” sixth survey exam- 
ined the annual reports of 3,000 compan- 
ies in 80 different industries and the com- 
petition was the keenest yet for the “Best 
of Industry” awards. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 
SERVICE 


Direct bus service was started between 
Stoneham and Sullivan square station by 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
on Sunday, July 28. 


This bus service was in substitution for 
the car service between these two points 
which had been operated by the Eastern 
Masachusetts and the Elevated. The part 
of the route between Stoneham and the 
Sheepfold had been operated by the East- 
ern Massachusetts and the balance by the 
Elevated. 


As a part of the change, the Elevated 
car service between Elm street, Medford 
and the Sheepfold was discontinued and 
El car service now terminates at Elm 
street. 


The route of the bus service of the 
Eastern Massachusetts is the Fellsway, 
Middlesex avenue and Mystic avenue. 
The buses operate express between Elm 
street and Sullivan square station. 


News 


Notes 


Inbound Eastern Massachusetts buses 
are not permitted to pick up passengers 
from a point on the Fellsway 1,000 feet 
north of Elm street and outbound buses 
do not let off passengers until reaching 
that point. 

Stoneham passengers riding to or from 
points between Elm street and Sullivan 
square station use Elevated cars, trans- 
ferring at Elm street. 

On July 19, 1946 the Hudson Bus Line 
extended its Wakefield - Stoneham - Med- 
ford square service through to the Sullivan 
square station, via Mystic avenue, running 
express between Medford square and 
Sullivan square station. 

After a short trial the extended service 
between Medford square and Sullivan 
square station was curtailed to two trips 
per day. 


V.F.W. PARADE ATTRACTS 
BIG CROWD 


With one exception since the beginning 
of public control, September 4 last wit- 
nesed the carrying of the largest number 
of passengers by the railway on any single 
day. 

It was the day of the parade of the na- 
tional convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

Greater Boston was packed tight. Old 
Jupiter, the ancient weather god, wore a 
week-long smile. The streets were jam- 
med. On parade day men, women and 
kiddies crammed the facilities of the 
rapid transit, surface car and bus vehicles. 
For the day the number of passengers 
carried ran to 1,475,173. The banner day 
during the last 29 years was December 
21, 1945 when 1,489,096 passengers were 
carried. Incidentally, the third leading 
figure during this period was attained on 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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V. F. W. PARADE 
(Continued from Page 79) 





the day of the American Legion parade 
in 1939, when the count was 1,449,970. 

Foreseeing that the demand for service 
would be of a record-breaking degree, 
the railway increased its service on those 
routes along which traffic was expected 
to flow to an unwonted extent: To the 
Harvard Stadium, Boston Garden and the 
Arena, Symphony Hall and the Hatch 
Memorial Shell. Because it embraced the 
area of extensive traflic, the bus service be- 
tween Copley square and South Station, 
instead of so being confined to the rush 
hours, was operated from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
during the week, except on Parade Day 
when the route was operated only during 





the morning rush hours because of inter- 
ference by the parade. 

With thousands of visitors in Boston 
maybe somewhat confused by its peculiar- 
ly laid out streets, pains were taken by 
the railway to make it easier for the 
strangers to get around quickly and easily 
through the aid of employees in uniform 
at North Station and South Station, the 
Copley Plaza and the Statler, the State 
Armory and at the inter-section of Massa- 
chusetts and Huntington avenues, a spot 
filled with people on such holidays. 

Adding a personal touch to the event, 
the railway carried dasher cards on_ its 
surface cars extending the Boston Elevat- 
ed’s welcome to the city’s guests. Several 
of the headhouses on the Mall were deco- 
rated. 











A SPOT OF BEAUTY—CLARENDON HILL CARHOUSE YARDS 
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MANY EL EMPLOYEES BUY- 
ING U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


El employees are making a notable rec- 
ord in the country-wide drive to keep the 
people of the United States payroll-sav- 
ings minded. As of September 27 of this 
year, 68 per cent. of the slightly more than 
8,000 employees of the railway were regu- 
lar buyers of U. S. savings bonds on the 
payroll deduction plan. 


One of the important reasons for the 
popularity of the U. S. savings bonds is 
the investment so works out in a ten-year 
period that for every $3.00 put in $4.00 
will be paid at the end of the period. 
Also, the savers believe that the prices 
they now pay for staple things, as well 
as for the immediate necessaries of life, 
are too high. They feel that these high 
prices may drop considerably should a 
business recession develop and they plan 
to save now for the day of lower prices. 

Besides dwelling on the subject of 
shrewd buying, the thoughts of employees 
center on the accumulation of a little pot 


of gold for the benefit of wife, mother, 
children. 


The foregoing represent feelings that 
are personal. There is another thought 
that has to do with the rising cost of liv- 
ing affecting everybody in our nation. 
These living costs cannot be expected to 
stop rising when the amount of available 
ready-spending money is large and the 
volume of goods to be bought isn’t large 
enough to go around. 

It is the age-old law of demand against 
supply. If a portion of one’s wages is de- 
liberately kept out of the present day buy- 
ing market, that will be just so much 
money that won’t help the price boost. 
In other words, inflation will be whacked 
and its progress will be materially im- 
peded. 

The figures of the bureau of audit 
show that of the total of 5,461 employees 
buying U. S. savings bonds on the pay- 
roll deduction plan as of the week end- 
ed September 27, the general offices led 


on a percentage basis with 84 per cent.; 
the maintenance department was in sec- 
ond place with 81 per cent.; then came the 
power ‘department with 72 per cent., fol- 
lowed by the transportation department 
with 64, per cent. and the rolling stock 
and shops department with 56 per cent. 

The number of employees buying U. S. 
savings bonds in each of the departments 
and in the general offices as of September 
27 follows:— 


Transportation department 2,796 
Maintenance department 1,149 
Rolling Stock and Shops 
department 740 
Power department 383 
General offices 393 


A BEAUTY SPOT 
There’s an old saying to the effect that 
a good workman is always proud of his 
tools. Here on the El the saying might 
be enlarged to add that a good workman 
also takes pride in his job-surroundings. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the 
lawn and flower plots in front of the Clar- 
endon. Hill station. There the lawn and 
flowers bring many passers-by to a pause. 
Of a summer and autumn day the 
area is resplendent with petunias, geran- 


tums, cannas. salvia, zinnias, morning 
slories and others of nature’s beautiful 
things. 


The start was made in 191g, after the 
rar8 fire which destroyed the buildings, 
when the area was seeded down and later 
srew to a lawn pleasing to the eye. So 
much pride did the men at this station 
take in their lawn that they thought the 
appearance of the lot might be still fur- 
ther improved through the setting out of 
flowers. Passing the hat among them- 
selves, thev raised a small sum for the 
purchase of plants, seeds and fertilizer. 
This they have done every spring since. 
The result of the elbow grease expended 
by them in trimming the grass, spading 
the bed edges, pulling the rake and using 
the hose is the scene reproduced on the 
opposite page. 
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DECEASED EMPLOYEES 


During July, August and September of 
this year 52 of our employees have been 
reported deceased. Of this number, 22 
were from the active list and 30 were 
pensioners. 


From Active Group 


Edward A. Carpenter, blue printer, 1902 

Frederick A. Chapman, operator, 1918 

Joseph J. Donahue, repairman, 1918 

Jeremiah L. Doyle, operator, 1917 

George A. Fall, operator, 1909 

Mrs. Helen J. Farnam, clerk, 1918 

James J. Gaffney, sheet metal worker, 1946 

Frank C. Geary, guard, 1911 

Michaelangelo Giardina, trackman, 1913 

Mrs. Mary A. Holmes, collector, 1907 

Artin N, Jurjurian, guard, 1912 

William C. Lally, gateman, 1903 

Daniel H. MacLeod, operator, 1912 

Eugene F. Mahoney, repairman, 1919 

Thomas M. McGee, motorman, 1907 

William J. McGovern, machine repairman, 
1942 

*Malcolm C. Nevers, carpenter, 1921 

James C. O’Brien, repairman, 1899 

Charles F. O’Connell, watchman, 1918 

Robert P. Smith, operator, 1943 

James J. M. Tierney, control worker, 1909 

*Charles W. Walden, head porter, 1919 





*Not in active service at time of death 


From Pensioned Group 


Gottfried H. Bottcher, motorman, 1889 
John Burns, operator, 1893 

Walter E. Campbell, conductor, 1910 
John Cotter, trackman, 1886 

Harry R. Creed, gateman, 1897 

John P. Crowley, warder, 1899 

Raffaele Dagostino, general helper, 1912 
Fred G. Farwell, shifter, 1887 

Patrick J. Finneran, crossing tender, 1894 
Herbert J. Foster, motorman, 1901 
Arthur P. Gariboldi, wire foreman, 1899 
Dennis Herlihy, repairman, 1920 

Frank I. Howe, clerk, 1899 

Thomas Kelleher, gateman, 1899 

James Kelley, repairman, 1905 

Henry S. Kettendorf, storekeeper, 1909 
Clarence J. Kibler, inspector, 1914 
William F. Lane, operator, 1910 

John Lofgren, operator, 1897 


Joseph Masse, track cleaner, 1900 
Daniel McAuliffe, operator, 1896 
John F. O’Hare, sub-foreman, 1891 
Napoleon A. Page, repairman, 1897 
Patrick J. Phelan, operator, 1905 
George C. Rand, operator, 1896 
Frank L. Richardson, gateman, 1887 
Henry W. Ricker, guard, 1911 
John M. Sullivan, motorman, 1895 
James J. Twohig, operator, 1905 
James S. Weatherbee, operator, 1890 


WITH THE PENSIONERS 


Thirty-six names have been added _ to 
the pension roll, bringing the total to 
997. A list of the additions follows, giv- 
ing the name of the pensioner and the 


position held: 


Michael Barnes, creosoteman 
William N. Budds, trackmaster 
James W. Campbell, inspector 
Walter E. Campbell, conductor 
Joseph W. Chaisson, starter 
Ralph R. DeBye, conductor 
Robert Dick, operator 

Michael A. Dolan, starter 
Michael Dorgan, operator 

Henry C. Fay, operator 

Patrick M. Gannon, assistant chief engineer 
Edward J. Hartford, conductor 
Henry P. Heinstein, conductor 
Charles A. Howard, supervisor 
Andrew Ingvaldsen, fireman 
William F, Keenan, starter 
Perley W. Kimpton, assistant chief engineer 
Louis S. King, operator 

Elmer E. Lamb, operator 

John H. Lennon, machinist 
Michael J. Mahon, conductor 
Patrick J. McGowan, guard 
Patrick J. McMahon, operator 
Daniel F. Moore, machinist 
Patrick J. O’Brien, warder 

John J. O'Connell, general helper 
John Riley, track repairman 
William I. Rockett, operator 
Patrick Rusk, machinist 

John F, Ryan, general helper 
Allen T. Smiley, train dispatcher 
Dennis E. Spillane, operator 
Ernest L. Sweet, operator 
Charles Sylva, conductor 
William F. Wardrope, chief dispatcher 
Charles H. Williams, gateman 
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LONG SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED 


The second award of long service emblems in 1946 resulted in 283 employees 
receiving new emblems. There were 101 employees who received em- 
blems for the first time (the 30-year class) and 182 em- 
ployees changed from one five-year class to another. 








LONG SERVICE EMBLEM 


This is the 50-year emblem. The others are like it except for 
the ground colors, length of service and number of stars. 


On October 1, the semi-annual exchange of long service emblems was made for 
the last six months of the year. The first emblem, a 30-year pin, was awarded to ror 
employees; 116 employees entered the 35-year class; 51 entered the 40-year class, 11 
entered the 45-year class, and four entered the 50-year class. 

The list below gives the names, occupations and departments of the employees 
who were affected by these changes. Besides these, there are 1993 emblems issued to 
employees who are now inactive. 


Cumulative Totals Active Employees 

SOY COTM MiG Oe arnt ona a asters 24 
LIEN Goren Aa SAAN Reg Te IOI 
AOSY CAL Frage a ieee as 263 
BU V CAT a ew i ghte heen, ge eae 787 
RO* VAT sree: Pee sree cal ei ra tad 954 

EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 50-YEAR CLASS 

Claim Department Rolling Stock and Shops Department 
James W. Rourke, court assistant Jeremiah J. Donahue, repairman 


Maintenance Department 
Peter Feeney, foreman 
G. E Woodward, wireman 


EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 45-YEAR CLASS 


Claim Department Transportation Department 

William E, Keefe, court assistant 
Maintenance Department 

M. J. Connors, drawbridge operator 
Rolling Stock and Shops Department Division 3 

Richard J. Cashman, foreman William B. Villemaire, starter 


Division 1 
Andrew A. Madden, operator 
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Rapid Transit Lines 
Godfrey Duffell, guard 
Francis George, motorman 
Henry M. King, motorman 


William P. Murphy, guard 


Treasury Department 


A. E. Stone, station receiver 


EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 40-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 

Joseph A. Cannon, watchman 

Alfred C. Coughlin, plumber 

C. P. Goeller, wireman 

Lawrence J. Mullaly, drawbridge operator 

Joseph Rosen, station repairman 
Power Department 

Bion C. Butler, assistant chief electrical 

engineer 

Rolling Stock and Shops Department 

W. J. Conley, foreman 

E. P. Locke, engineer of equipment 

Patrick J. Madden, machinist 

Carl G. Mosher, foreman 
Transportation Department 
Division 1 

Thomas B. Biggar, operator 

Henry T. Biggens, operator 

Charles H. Clark, operator 

George J. Forristall, operator 

George A. Gilman, operator 

John E. Hellender, station master 

Frank M. McLean, operator 

Patrick J. Murphy, operator 

Everhard L. Willson, operator 
Division 3 

Eli Arnold, operator 


Benedict Dailey, operator 
Albert E. Heal, starter 

Daniel Kelly, operator 

John Linehan, operator 
Samuel Lipinsky, operator 
Daniel Maguire, inspector 
David J. Murphy, operator 
Patrick Quinlivan, operator 
Frank E. Watts, operator 
Herbert E. Wheeler, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Timothy J. Ahern, motorman 
Leopold Brillion, switchman 
Edmund Daly, inspector 
Michael F. Egan, inspector 
James Harney, warder 
Malcolm P. Hinds, motorman 
Solomon Holzman, starter 
John T. Kineavy, motorman 
Algot W. Larsson, yardmaster 
Alexander J. Matheson, starter 
Philip McLaughlin, inspector 
Joseph V. Owen, guard 
Raymond R. Sanderson, motorman 
John J. Shea, motorman 


Treasury Department 


Thomas McGinn, agent 


EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 35-YEAR CLASS 


Maintenance Department 
J. J. Corkery, carpenter 
Maurice K,; Harvell, wireman 
L. H. Harwood, wireman 
Edward Hurley, carpenter 
Henry S. Leonard, drawbridge operator 
Michael Monteneno, laborer 
Charles E. Murphy, trackman 
P. J. Murphy, inspector signals and 

interlocking 

Thomas J. Quinn, laborer 
Michael F. Rolls, steamfitter 
Ralph B. Stacey, plumbers helper 

Power Department 
E. Beucler, head lineman 
Philip E. Brosnahan, substation operator 
T. J. Elwood, lineman 
E. G. Favier, substation operator 
T. F. Fleming, line foreman 
J. H. Higgins, substation operator 
J. Keaney, boilerroom foreman 
M. Lally, head lineman 
P. J. Quigley, substation operator 
J. C. Tucker, electrical engineer 


Rolling Stock and Shops Department 


George Homer, repairman 

William J. Jenkins, car shifter 
Horatio Ollerhead, machine specialist 
Daniel J. Reardon, repairman 

Otto Whittier, repairman 


Transportation Department 
Division 1 


George A. Auld, operator 
Michael Barrett, operator 
Frederic A. Beaudoin, station master 
Joseph F, Brenn, operator 
Alexander M. Cameron, operator 
James A. Carmichael, starter 
William L. Casey, operator 
Patrick Connolly, operator 

John J. Cunningham, operator 
Emilio DeAngelis, inspector 
Denis Doherty, operator 

Edwin C, Drew, operator 
Lawrence J, Dunne, operator 
Thomas Flaherty, conductor 
Joseph C. Geary, operator 
Edward B, Goodwin, operator 
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Michael J. Greally, inspector 
Ralph E. Harris, operator 
George E. Hasson, operator 
William J. Hood, operator 
Harry R. Houston, conductor 
John W. Hurley, operator 
John G. Johnson, operator 
Martin J. Joyce, inspector 
James L. Kelly, conductor 
Francis X. Lundgren, operator 
Frank McCarthy, inspector 
Joseph W. McCarthy, operator 
Francis L. McDonald, operator 
Perley A. Merithew, operator 
Ira D. Morris, operator 
Timothy Murphy, operator 
Martin M. O’Donnell, starter 
John J. O'Donoghue, operator 
Frank F. Pate, operator 
William J. Pitman, operator 
Douglas J. Power, operator 
William F. Powers, operator 
Charles R. Reid, operator 
Fred A. Simonton, operator 
Thomas F. Spelman, special supervisor 
William J. Wagner, operator 
Charles H. Ward, clerk 
Division 3 
William J. Boudreau, operator 
Lawrence H. Braid, operator 
Joseph A. Buckley, operator 
William E, Cannon, operator 
Michael H. Corbett, operator 
William T. Dolan, operator 
Louis S. Domings, operator 
Thomas F. Durnin, operator 
Thomas F. Fallon, operator 
Peter L. Frazier, operator 





Thomas J. Gallavan, operator 
Hanson L. Gates, operator 
Andrew Harron, operator 
Leander J. Hart, operator 
Timothy J. Kelly, operator 
James J. Kilcoyne, starter 
Ralph W. Mayo, operator 
John R. McCree, operator 
Frank J. McPartland, operator 
William J. McWatters, operator 
James J. O’Connor, operator 
Joseph Ordesky, operator 
Charles A. Patch, operator 
John Reil, operator 

Robert J. Riordan, operator 
John J. Seaman, inspector 
Jeremiah J. Shea, operator 
John A. Sheppard, operator 
Charles W. Somes, operator 
James J. Waters, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Thomas J. Adams, starter 
Patrick J. Clair, warder 

Arthur F, Colby, guard 

Chester F. Collier, yard motorman 
Joseph I. Cotter, inspector 
John I. Garrity, starter 

Hilbert J. Isaksen, motorman 
Ralph L. Jewett, guard 
Willard R. Kitchen, motorman 
William H. Parsons, motorman 
Clarence A. Payson, guard 
James W. Snow, starter 

Joseph H. Thornton, collector 
Helen F. Trow, collector 


Treasury Department 


Walter J. Boudreau, station receiver 


EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE ENTERED THE 30-YEAR CLASS 


General Offices 
Clarence Warwick, clerk 
Maintenance Department 
P. J. Ahern, wireman 
Grover L. Fitzgerald, rail grinder 
Nicholas J. Maloney, track repairman 
Joseph Merlino, track repairman 
Timothy F. Sullivan, track repairman 
Michael Viorio, trackman 
Power Department 
Harry M. Agnew, maintenance electrician 
Frank R. Martin, machinist 
Frederick A. McAlduff, sub-station operator 
John McLaughlin, watch engineer 
Harold S. Salvage, maintenance »electrician 
Rolling Stock and Shops Department 
William F. Cavanaugh, carhouse repairman 
Ernest R. Diettrich, machine specialist 
Richard D. Dromey, carhouse repairman 
John J. Feeley, car shifter 
John J. Harney, carhouse repairman 
Daniel H, Kearney, carpenter 
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Frank A. Maclsaac, carhouse repairman 
Patrick J. Malloy, carhouse repairman 
John T. Mulry, truck driver 

Kieran J. Regan, carhouse repairman 
William H. Segreve, car shifter 

Frank L. Sisson, clerk 


Transportation Department 
Division 1 


Fred F. Blackden, inspector 
William M. Bradbury, operator 
Robert W. Cheyne, operator 
Albert L. Corey, operator 
Marines DeWitt, starter 

Daniel Donovan, operator 
Peter M. Feeney, operator 

John J. Ferguson, conductor 
George J. Foley, operator 
William E. Halligan, operator 
James Hannon, operator 
Frederick W. Hanson, supervisor 
William F. Horan, operator 
Carl P. J. Kelly, inspector 





John J. McCann, operator 
Joseph V. Minton, operator 
Patrick F, O'Neill, operator 
Joseph M. Padden, starter 
Forrest W. Shiers, operator 
William C. Smith, operator 
William A. Whelton, operator 
Division 3 
Joshua B. Aston, operator 
Percy D. Baker, operator 
Stephen F. Burke, operator 
Aubrey Caines, operator 
Stephen Casey, operator 
Patrick Fahey, operator 
James J. Falvey, inspector 
Thomas A, Flynn, operator 
Michael H. Gibbons, operator 
Robert A. Griffith, inspector 
Edward Johnson, operator 
Stephen T. Keefe, inspector 
Luke M. Kenny, operator 
Herbert J. Kingsbury, operator 
William P. Kirchner, operator 
Denis J. Leonard, operator 
James A. Levangie, operator 
David E. Mahoney, operator 
George W. Mason, operator 
William H. Murphy, operator 
Thomas M. Nash, operator 
Peter A. Nyquist, inspector 
Frederick J. O’Connell, operator 
Patrick S. O’Donnell, starter 
Benjamin F, Preston, operator 
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Jan A. Rudski, operator 
Daniel Sullivan, operator 
John J. Thomas, operator 
Alexander Vallance, operator 


Rapid Transit Lines 


Warren C. Campbell, yardmaster 
George R. Colby, Sr., starter 
Byron F. Daniels, motorman 
Patrick J. Duggan, motorman 
Jeremiah J. Enright, guard 
Patrick J. Flaherty, guard 
Patrick F, Gilligan, motorman 
Timothy J. Hayes, motorman 
Charles F. Howland, guard 
Mrs. Cora L. Keenan, collector 
Mrs. Mary E. Lewis, collector 
Joseph A. Marks, guard 

John L. McClennan, motorman 
Francis L. McCormack, starter 
Leo J. Meehan, starter 

Lyman C. Morris, towerman 
Thomas J. O’Dea, guard 
Lorenzo F. Poirier, guard 
Frank E, Pratt, inspector 
Edward F. Raeke, Sr., starter 
Lester J. R.aes, guard 

John F. Rofe, motorman 
William J. Smart, starter 
Henry F. Sparkes, motorman 
Thomas J. Walsh, guard 
Joseph M. Wood, motorman 


Treasury Department 


Henry F. Hughes, station receiver 
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SUMMARY OF ROUND TRIPS OPERATED, TOTAL CASH 
FARES COLLECTED, AND VEHICLES AND MEN IN 
SERVICE HOURLY ON WEDNESDAY, DEC. 5, 1945 


Total No. of — 
Rapid Transit ~— 
and Surface 
Cars, Buses 
Round Trips and Trackless Total No. 


Total 


Hour Cash Fares ~ Operated Trolleys of Men 
A.M. 5:00-6:00 11,231 410 442 446 
6:00-7:00 46,798 1,144 1,067 1,062 
7:00-8 :00 111,864 1,969 1,495 1,486 
8:00-9:00 119,905 1,783 1,564 1,578 
9:00-10 :00 61,128 961 1,108 1121 
10:00-11:00 49,167 760 628 670 
11:00-12 :00 49,441 737 584 616 
P.M. 12:00-1:00 54,233 760 599 638 
1:00-2:00 65,968 840 689 123 
2:00-3:00 77,368 1,005 862 888 . 
3:00-4:00 86,278 1,100 963 399 
4:00-5:00 133,224 1,611 1,448 1,460 
5:00-6:00 156,155 1,920 1,714 1,708 
6:00-7:00 71,746 1,229 1,379 1,373 
7:00-8 :00 62,935 851 751 752 
8:00-9:00 45,306 703 599 610 
9:00-10:00 30,705 643 521 532 
10:00-11:00 37,059 625 494 498 
11:00-12:00 393,624 594 A492 498 
A.M. 12:00-1:00 20,765 500 461 A470 
1:00-2:00 6,512 215 330 341 
2:00-3:00 1,304 53 64 13 
3:00-4:00 854 40 44 53 
4:00-5:00 983 69 92 109 
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